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Favored  by  retailers  because  it  meets 
today's  chanyed  retail  conditions- 

The  Chicago  TkiBCNe 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


To  MEET  today’s  changes  in 
retailing  modern  advertising 
must  work  to  build,  not  just  a 
dealer  franchise,  but  a  con¬ 
sumer  franchise— enjoy  ment  of 
an  important  share  of  the  day- 
in  and  day-out  repeat  buying 
by  consumers,  relatively  un¬ 
disturbed  by  competition. 

Retailers  cannot  be  expected 
to  push  a  line  because  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  advertising  is  placed 
behind  it.  What  they  want  to 
stock  and  push  is  what  their 
customers  want  to  buy. 

Selling  the  retailer  more 
than  ever  calls  for  selling  his 
customers  outside  the  store  — 
in  the  home.  From  its  study  of 
advertising  and  selling  in  Chi¬ 


cago  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  produce  greater  sales 
and  a  stronger  market  position 
for  your  brand.  Through  it  you 
can  cash  in  on  the  increasing 
trend  to  fewer  brands  per  line 
jjer  store  and  the  greater  re¬ 
liance  by  retailers  on  self-serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  based  on  the  retailer’s 
own  need  for  higher  volume 
and  faster  turnover  in  order  to 
meet  his  rising  costs. 

Highly  productive  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
any  market.  It  results  in  larger 
orders  and  savings  in  deliver¬ 
ies.  It  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
the  retailers’  own  promotion 
without  resort  to  deals,  pre¬ 


miums,  cut  prices  or  special 
discounts.  It  is  a  method  that 
will  interest  executives  who 
bear  the  responsibility  of  get¬ 
ting  immediate  sales  and  those 
concerned  with  long  range 
planning  to  assure  continued 
company  success. 

If  you  want  high  annual  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  solid  base  for  future 
expansion,  you  will  want  to 
get  the  details  of  this  con- 
svuner-franchise  plan.  A  Trib¬ 
une  representative  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  apply 
it  in  your  business.  Ask  him 
to  call. 

Chicago  Tribune 

The  WorUft  Greateet  \twepeper 


•k  A.  T.  STEELE 

A  qwQrt*r-c«ntury  of  •ip*r!*nc«  in  th« 
For  Eost  ond  ethor  distont  ports  of  tho 
world  hot  givon  Arch  Stooto  pro-omi* 
nonco  among  foroign  corrotpondontt. 
Ho  oditod  fho  **Atio't  Rod  Riddio’*  to* 
riot  thot  won  tho  1950  Polk  Aword;  tot 
off  ogoin  in  Soptombor.  following  tho 
noto  for  nowt  thot  tod  him  firtt  to  Tur* 
koy,  o  now  bottion  ogointt  Communitm; 
to  trovblod  Syrio«  to  onsiout  Iron,  and 
to  Indio.  Roforo  long  A.  T.  Stoolo  will 
bo  in  Burmo.  Moloyo.  Indonotio. 


Would  you  want  these  people  on  your  staff — as  well 
as  many  others  of  similar  calibre  stationed  in  Wash- 
in^on,  New  York,  and  in  key  news  centers  through¬ 
out  the  world?  Their  copy  is  available  to  you, 
skillfully  edited  with  due  regard  for  today’s  newsprint 
situation,  for  a  price  that  may  well  be  less  than  that 
of  a  single  top  staffer.  Your  inquiry  on  how  the  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service  can  enrich  and  enliven  your 
present  coverage  should  be  addressed  to 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

NEWS  SERVICE 

230  West  41  St  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
PEnnsylvonio  6-4000 


k  CHRISTOPHER  RAND 


Equippod  with  fivo  yoort*  oiporionco  in 
onoiyiing  Joponoto  propogondo  ond 
hondling  OW|  oporotiont  in  Chino, 
Rond,  affor  postwar  yoors  in  Hong  Kong, 
Chino,  and  Formosa  for  fho  Horald  Trib* 
uno  Nows  Sorvico,  is  now  in  tho  Japan* 
Koroo  thootor,  whoro  his  bockground  on 
Chinoso  military  offoirs  is  involvoblo. 
Rond  spooks  Chinoso.  Is  ono  of  tho  co* 
holdors  of  tho  1950  Polk  award  for  for¬ 
oign  roporting  on  “Asio's  Rod  Riddio.*' 


k  MARGARET  PARTON 

A  distinguishod  groduoto  of  tho  Horold 
Tribuno'i  city  stoff.  Miss  Porton  hos 
boon  in  Indio  for  moro  thon  two  yoors 
os  o  corrospondont.  Boforo  thot  sho  pot 
in  o  yoor  in  Jopon  for  tho  Horold  Trib* 
ono.  Hor  brilliont  bockground  ond  io* 
torprotivo  dispotchos  from  Indio  won  for 
hor  in  1949  tho  Now  York  Nowspopor 
Womon's  Club  oword  for  host  foroign 
corrospondonco. 


k  ANSEL  E.  TALBERT 

Horold  Tribuno  oviotion  oditor,  ho 
ioinod  tho  ormy  os  o  privoto  in  1942 
ond  roso  to  o  high  post  os  on  oir  iiw 
tolligonco  efficor;  ho  hos  spocioliiod  in 
covoring  tho  oir  sido  of  tho  Koroon  Wor 
ond  from  Tokyo  otso  hos  roundod  up  tho 
mony  ospocts  of  tho  bottlo  for  Horold 
Tribuno  Nows  Sorvico  roodors. 


k  HOMER  BIGART 

Wtnnor  of  Ovorsoas  Pross  Club,  Now 
York  Nowspopor  Guild,  Goorgo  Polk, 
ond  Puiitzor  Prizo  Awards.  Ho  hos  cov- 
orod  tho  Koroon  War  from  tho  start. 
Ono  of  tho  most  talkod-obout  corro* 
spondonts  of  tho  Koroon  War,  BIgort 
gained  oven  greater  distinction  with  his 
*‘Foxholo  Diary.'*  Choroctoristically.  ho 
cought  the  lost  plane  out  of  Pyongyang. 
Soon  his  byline  will  bo  received  from 
onothor  troublo-spot— Indo-Chino. 


First  and  only  woman  corrospondont  in 
Koreo.  Removed  from  tho  scone  by 
order  of  Gonorol  Wolton  Wolkor,  who 
didn't  wont  women  cluttering  up  the 
wor,  Gonorol  MacArthur  sent  her  bock 
in  o  few  doys  ond  soid  sho  was  hold  in 
"highest  esteem. '*  As  December  began, 
sho  loft  America  ond  flow  vie  Tokyo, 
direct  to  bolooguorod  AAorinos  ot  tho 
Chongiin  reservoir,  filing  hor  first  dra¬ 
matic  dispatch  just  fivo  doys  lotor. 


A  bright  now  stor  is  ioining  tho  Horold 
Tribuno  team  in  Jopon  and  Kecoa,  o  vet* 
oron  of  World  Wor  II  ond  yoors  of  gon¬ 
orol  roporting  which  took  him  to  tho 
Herald  Tribune's  Washington  Buroou. 
With  orctic  sleeping  bog,  fur-hooded 
porko,  shoo*pocs  ond  tho  ethor  equip¬ 
ment  o  snow-bound  corrospondont  should 
hove,  ho  sot  out  for  Korea  December  8 
to  ioin  tho  pace-sotting  Bigort-Higgins* 
Rond-Tolbort  toom. 


*  MARGUERITE  HIGGINS 


k  DAVID  McConnell 


Peris:  C.  Potrick  Thompson 
21  Rue  do  Borri 
Peris  8E  Fronco 
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“this  agency  has  a  policy,  Mr.  Blodgett, 
of  hitting  the  Michigan  industrial 
markets  VERY  HARD!” 


There’s  a  lot  of  good  sense  in  hitting  Michigan  industrial  markets  hard  these 
days  . . .  and  Michigan  newspaper  list-makers  are  favoring  the  8-paper  Booth 
Michigan  Market  more  than  ever  with  the  heaviest  linage  totals  in  Booth 
history.  Booth  Michigan  newspapers  go  where  the  payrolls  are  heaviest .  . . 
and  they  don’t  come  any  heavier  than  they  are  in  Michigan  today. 

Like  more  specific  injormation?  Call— 

k  H.  Knch,  110  L  42nd  Street,  The  John  L  Intz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 

New  York  17.  N.  Y..  Murray  Hill  6-7232  Chicago  1 1.  III.,  Superior  7-4680 


BOOTH 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  -  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Coke 


TOAOC-MAOk  * 


bee  is  an  insect 


IS  a  newspaper 


The  busy  collector  of  honey  is  completely  oblivious  of 
the  question  of  lower  case  or  capital  letters.  Not  in¬ 
different,  however,  are  the  folks  who  put  out  newspapers 
named  for  Apis  mellifera. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  have  a  lively  interest  in  the 
use  of  a  capital  initial  for  Coke,  the  friendly  abbreviation 
for  Coca-Cola.  Spelled  with  a  lower  case  “c,”  it  means 
something  entirely  different. 

Coke  and  Coca-Cola  are  registered  trade-marks  which 
distinguish  our-  product.  And  good  practice  requires  the 


owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently.  That’s 
why  we  ask  you  always  to  spell  Coke  with  a  capital 
“C.”  It’s  as  important  to  us  as  the  use  of  a  capital 
initial  in  the  spelling  of  a  newspaper’s  name. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


250  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y 


PKone  Eldorado  S-3781  2 


SUSAN 
KAY  WARD 


•  ^  creations  6y 
nollywoodi  greatest 
designers  as  worn  by 
filmdom's  top  stars 


An  amazing  new  fashion  feature  combining  the  talents  of  Holly¬ 
wood's  top  fashion  designers  and  stars  has  now  been  perfected 
for  newspaper  use. 

In  the  new  STAR  PATTERN  fashion  feature  Hollywood's  leading 
stars  will  be  shown  in  exclusive  photographs  wearing  the  newest 
and  most  exciting  style  creations  of  the  leading  designers  of 
filmdom  .  .  .  these  are  the  same  fashions  worn  by  the  stars  in 
current  motion  picture  releases.  .  .  .  Readers  will  be  able  to  get 
exact  replica  patterns  of  each  creation  for  their  own  use. 

79  leading  newspapers  have  already  accepted  the  STAR  fashion 
feature.  .  .  .  It's  a  high  reader  interest  feature  with  an  assured 
profit.  .  .  .  Act  Now! 

Star+s  Sunday,  January  7 

(for  OHCe-a-week  publication) 


JOAN  BENNEH 


JANE  WYAH 


“FINE  MANNER"  Ruth  Andre,  Di¬ 
rector,  Pillsbury's  Home  Service 
Center:  “I  om  pleased  to  note  that 
The  New  York  Times  is  treating  the 
subject  of  food  news  in  such  on  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  manner." 


“TANGIBLE  HELP"  Esther  Latzke 
(Marie  Gifford  ),  Director,  Consumer 
Service,  Armour  and  Company:  "Ta 
the  homemaker  ...  it  provides  tan¬ 
gible  help  daily  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  better  meals  for  her 
family." 


“EXCELLENT  JOB"  Dorothy  Gill 
(Mary  Hale  Martin),  Director,  Home 
Economics,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby: 
"Jane  Nickerson  of  The  New  York 
Times  .  .  .  does  an  excellent  job  of 
presenting  the  latest  developments 
in  food  manufacturing." 


'■INFORMATIVE  ADVISOR” 

Rachael  Reed,  Director,  Consumer 
Services,  The  Borden  Company:  "The 
efficient,  careful  buyer  of  foods 
knows  the  daily  food  page  of  The 
New  York  Times  as  a  reliable,  in¬ 
formative  advisor." 


“ATTRACTIVE  ON  THURSDAYS" 

Mrs.  Beth  Bailey  McLean,  Director, 
Home  Economics,  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  Swift  &  Company:  "Especially 
attractive  on  Thursdays,  when  most 
women  plan  their  food  store  shop¬ 
ping." 


“UP  TO  THE  MINUTE”  Morye 
Dahnke,  Director,  Consumer  Service 
Department,  Kraft  Foods  Company: 
"The  New  York  Times  News  of  Food 
has  always  been  up  to  the  minute, 
and  most  helpful  in  pointing  out 
plentiful  foods  for  thrifty  buys." 


“CONSTRUCTIVE  AID"  Mrs. 
Reidun  Sweeney  (Mary  Alden),  Di¬ 
rector,  Home  Economics,  The  Quoker 
Oats  Company:  "Jane  Nickerson's 
columns  in  The  New  York  Times  give 
the  type  of  constructive  aid  that 
every  homemaker  wants." 


“HELPFUL  AND  ABSORBING” 

Monica  Clark,  Home  Economics  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Meat  Institute: 
"Congratulations  to  The  New  York 
Times  on  the  always  helpful  and 
absorbing  way  its  food  page  pre¬ 
sents  news  obout  food." 


1(EI)tNn»8erii»eu».  fpfi 


“ENJOYABLE  READING"  Mrs. 
Regina  Frisbie,  Director,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Services,  Kellogg  Company: 
"Jane  Nickerson's  skill  in  making  en¬ 
joyable  reading  of  sound  food  copy 
provides  Times  readers  with  authen¬ 
tic,  timely  food  facts." 


“ACCURATE  COVERAGE"  Paul  S. 
Willis,  President,  Grocery  Monufac- 
turers  of  America:  "The  New  York 
Times  renders  a  real  service  to  its 
readers  in  providing  interesting  and' 
accurate  coverage  of  the  day's  food 
news." 


"BENEFICIAL  TO  ADVERTISERS" 

E.  Ross  Gomble,  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Advertising:  "The  quolity 
of  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  it,  is 
not  only  of  great  interest  to  readers, 
but  beneficial  to  advertisers.” 


FOR  31  YEARS  IN  A  ROW  The 

New  York  Times  has  led  all  its  con¬ 
temporaries  in  advertising  in  the 
rich  New  York  market  becouse  it 
puts  volume  safes  on  the  table  for 
safes-hungry  advertisers.  It's  worth 
looking  into  .  .  .  today. 


Stlje  Hork  ®ime^ 


'ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  oi  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 

EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Samuel  1.  Newhouse  Buys  Oregonian 
In  $5,250,000  Cash  Transaction 


By  Jerry  Walker 


Pittock  and  Scott  Heirs  Favor  Him 


I9SI 


S^MUhl  I.  NtWHULSk.  who 
bought  his  first  newspaper  on  a 
self-earned  shoestring  30  years  ago, 
laced  up  seven-league  boots,  strode 
across  the  continent  and  sealed 
up  the  biggest  deal  of  his  fabu¬ 
lous  career  this  week. 

He  became  the  owner ‘outright 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  es¬ 
teemed  centenarian  of  West  Coast 
journalism,  by  paying  out  $5,250,- 
000— all  in  cash — for  its  name, 
goodwill,  plant,  circulation  lists  and 
accounts  receivable. 

There  was  no  outside  financing. 

Building  Under  Lease 

The  transaction  did  not  include 
the  Oregonian’s  radio  property, 
KGW,  a  pioneer  station  of  the 
West,  nor  the  Oregonian  glass  and 
marble  building,  erected  three 
yean  ago  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000. 
The  radio  station  was  transferred 
recently  to  a  new  corporation  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Oregonian’s  former 
owners.  The  building  is  leased 
from  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  under  terms  of  an 
agreement  that  has  24  years  to 
run,  and  right  of  option  for  an 
extension  for  27  years. 

The  price  paid  by  Mr.  New¬ 
house,  one  of  the  largest  cash 
transactions  in  newspaper  history 
—actually  the  largest  cash-on-the- 
counter  deal  ever  announced — re¬ 
turned  $7,500  a  share  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  the  700  outstanding  shares 
in  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
Most  of  these — 690  shares — were 
held  by  the  heirs  of  Henry  L.  Pit¬ 
tock  and  Harvey  W.  Scott,  for 
the  Oregonian  had  been  in  the 
families  of  its  founders  for  90 


For  Non-Chain  Policy  of  Operating 


SA.VIUEL  I.  NEWHOUSE 

Mt>re  than  a  million  circulation  from  coast  to  coast. 


years.  The  other  10  shares  were 
acquired  by  M.  J.  Frey,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  recent  years. 

The  paper,  one  of  the  First  50 
in  advertising  linage,  is  reputed  to 
l»ve  grossed  $10,000,000  in  the 
last  year. 


Big  Publicity  Coup 
No  event  in  the  month-lomg 
Centennial  celebration  planned  for 


which  started  traditionally  from 
an  apronful  of  type  and  an  idea 
of  an  itinerant  printer  from  New 
York  in  1850. 

Present-day  readers  had  just 
been  told,  in  historic  review,  how 
Thomas  J.  Dryer,  a  Whig  type¬ 
setter,  had  set  up  the  Oregonian 
as  a  weekly,  only  to  abandon  it 

-  -  10  years  later  because  he  was  more 

P^mber  could  match  the  New-  interested  in  stumping  for  Abra- 
house  negotiation  in  the  power  ham  Lincoln.  A  young  shop  as- 
ot  attracting  publicity  to  “The  sistant,  Henry  L.  Pittock,  “in- 
Oreat  Newspaper  of  the  West.’’  herited’’  the  paper  in  lieu  of  unpaid 
even  the  competing  Oregon  Jour-  wages.  He  also  got  its  indebted 
w  gave  it  smash  play.  For  there  ness. 

•ere  the  elements  of  surprise,  and  By  Feb.  4,  1861,  it  was  a  daily. 
*  1™*  romaTCe  of  journalism  in  and  by  1881,  it  had  a  Sunday  edi- 
^ich  a  daring,  modest,  fifty-ish  tion.  Meanwhile,  Harvey  W.  Scott 

1  earner  bought  up  a  big,  pros-  had  become  its  editor,  and  set  it 
Perous  morning-Sunday  newspaper  on  the  road  to  journalistic  glory. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  16,  1950 


Mr.  Newhouse.  too.  has  known 
what  it  takes  to  revive  rundown 
newspapers  and  make  the  cash  reg¬ 
isters  ring.  For  years  he  bought 
up  ailing  properties,  gave  them 
.transfusions  of  business  genius, 
and,  without  infecting  them  with 
the  policies  of  chainitis,  set  them 
on  their  own  feet.  Their  profits 
have  enabled  him  to  expand  his 
interests  to  this  extent: 

Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 
Evening,  39,639.  Long  Island  Press. 
Evening,  169,039;  Sunday,  194,- 
319.  Long  Island  Star-Journal. 
Evening,  85,021.  Newark  (NJ.) 
Star  -  Ledger.  Morning,  1 7 1 ,622; 
Sunday,  236,558.  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Ilerald-Journal.  Evening,  126,179. 
Syracuse  Herald- American.  Sun- 
dav,  221.753.  .Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 


ard.  Morning,  77,970.  Syracuse 
Post-Standard.  Sunday,  100,561. 
WSYR  and  WSYR-TV,  Syracuse. 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News.  Evening, 
85,363.  Harrisburg  Patriot.  Morn¬ 
ing,  31,219,  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News.  Sunday,  76,192.  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  (one-half 
interest).  Evening,  52,004.  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian.  Morning  224,314. 
Portland  Oregonian.  Sunday,  280,- 
045. 

Over  MiUion  Readers 

The  Newhouse  newspapers  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  clientele  of  more  than 
a  million  readers  daily  —  from 
coast  to  coast — yet  there  is  neither 
a  general  office  nor  any  one  place 
which  S.  I.  calls  headquarters  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  imbued  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  self-containment  by 
each  of  his  properties. 

Newhouse  executives,  usually 
the  men  in  charge  when  he  tays 
the  paper,  boast  that  S.  1.  (he’s 
never  “The  Boss’’)  rules  by  eon- 
ference,  chiefly  on  business  mat¬ 
ters.  rarely  on  editorial  policy. 
They  know  what  a  stickt^-lor 
appointment  he  is  and  they  have 
learned  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
him  with  a  careful  agenda  of  the 
week's  problems.  Occasionally  he 
has  his  own  list  and  in  trigger  de¬ 
cisions  he  disposes  of  each  item 
with  a  minimum  of  gab. 

Secretaries  in  the  Newhouse 
papers  know  where  S.  1.  is  likely 
to  be  at  any  moment  by  check¬ 
ing  the  timetable  he  keeps  religi¬ 
ously  on  his  weekly  rounds.  At 
8:1.5  a.m.  Wednesday,  unless  the 
train  is  late,  it  is  most  probable 
he  is  in  the  office  of  Col.  Harry 
Wilder  at  WSYR,  and  at  11  a.m. 
it's  a  good  bet  he  b  conferring 
with  Edward  A.  (Bud)  O’Hara  in 
the  publisher’s  office  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald-Journal.  Right  after 
lunch,  at  a  stated  place,  he  calls  on 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  the  new  gen¬ 
eral  manager  at  the  Post-Standard. 

And  so  it  goes,  all  week.  Mon¬ 
day  in  Long  Island  City,  Tuesday 
in  Staten  Island  and  Newark, 
Wednesday  in  Syracuse,  Thursday 
in  Harrisburg — a  weekend  now 
and  then  on  his  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  at  his  Park  Avenue  apart¬ 
ment  with  hb  wife  and  two  sons. 
Nothing  disturbs  him  more  than 
the  time-wasting  procedure  of  a 
court,  although  he  himself  started 
out  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  lost  hb 
first  case  but  paid,  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  what  the  client  sought  to 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  iNige) 
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Newhouse  in  Portland 
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collect.  Now  his  only  interest  in 
the  law  is  the  never-ending  case  in 
which  he  has  had  to  prove  that 
he  owns  50%  of  the  stock  in  the 
Jersey  Journal. 

“I’ve  learned  a  lesson  in  this 
case,"  Mr.  Newhouse  said  one 
day.  “I’ll  never  buy  a  half-interest 
in  anything  again.” 

Negotiated  by  Mannu 

That,  as  much  as  any  tax  prob¬ 
lem,  may  account  for  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  cash  transaction  in  Portland, 
negotiated  for  him  over  a  period 
of  months  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
associated  with  Smith  Davis,  the 
biggest  newspaper  broker  team  in 
the  country.  For  the  final  signing 
and  delivery  of  the  certified  check 
Mr.  Newhouse  sent  his  trusted  at¬ 
torney,  Charles  J.  Goldman,  who 
masterminds  the  legal  and  fiscal 
technicalities. 

Big  checks  are  his  hallmark.  A 
few  years  ago  he  handed  $2,000,- 
000  to  his  old  partner,  William  J. 
Hoffman,  and  it  was  a  $950,000 
check  he  gave  to  Walter  M.  Dear 
for  the  Jersey  Journal  stock. 

Mr.  Newhouse  had  gone  to 
Portland  early  in  November,  soon 
after  his  return  from  a  vacation 
in  Europe,  and  the  official  story 
is  that  he  accepted  the  sellers’ 
price  without  even  two  minutes’ 
discussion,  once  it  was  agreed  that 
the  key  men  and  the  staff  of  the 
paper  would  remain. 

But  there  is  one  story  to  the 
effect  that  S.  I.  nearly  canceled  his 
ambition  to  own  the  Oregonian 
when  the  plane  in  which  he  was 
riding  ran  into  a  bumpy  storm 
area  and  he  contemplated  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  adding  a  flight  to 
Portland  to  his  weekly  routine. 
However,  his  confidajits  believe 
his  visits  to  Portland  to  see  E.  S. 
'MacNaughton,  who  remains  as 
president,  Mr.  Frey,  Editor  Philip 
H.  Parrish  and  Managing  Editor 
Robert  C.  Notson  will  be  less  fre- 
uent  than  his  trips  to  other  points 
in  the  Newhouse  empire. 

The  lack  of  chain-control  in  the 
Newhouse  operation  appealed  ’o 
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the  owners  of  the  Oregonian  when 
S.  l.’s  name  was  broached  as  a 
prospective  purchaser.  His  entire 
background  was  investigated  thor¬ 
oughly  and  his  locally  minded  ad¬ 
ministration  was  checked  before 
the  founders’  heirs  decided  they 
would  sell  to  him.  They  learned, 
for  example,  that  he  leaves  local 
editorial  judgment  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  each  paper;  he  takes  a 
hand  only  to  guide  them  on  na¬ 
tional  issues  to  the  extent  that  his 
papers  are  consistent.  In  the  last 
election  he  favored  Governor 
Dewey,  a  Republican,  and  Senator 
Lehman,  a  Democrat.  Several  of 
his  New  York  papers  editorially 
endorsed  this  team  ...  a  winner. 

While  Mr.  Newhouse  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  best  customers 
the  syndicates  have,  for  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  giving  readers  all  avail¬ 
able  top-rating  columns  and  com¬ 
ics,  he  insists  on  good,  competent 
local  coverage.  News  space  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  provide  that  well-rounded 
content.  The  Oregonian  has  six 
wire  services:  Associated  Press,  of 
which  it  is  a  charter  member;  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  Chicago 
Daily  News  Service,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Service, 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  and  New  York  Times  Service. 

The  Oregonian  employs  700 
persons,  more  people  than  there 
were  in  Portland  a  century  ago. 
It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  day  Mr. 
Newhouse,  27  years  old,  walked 
into  the  Staten  Island  Advance  of¬ 
fice  and  became  boss  of  its  small 
staff.  He  had  just  rescued  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

In  Process  Since  July 

Word  that  Mr.  Newhouse  was 
“available”  as  a  buyer  for  the 
Oregonian  was  conveyed  to  its 
owners  last  July  and  it  became  the 
assignment  of  Mr.  MacNauehton 
to  work  out  the  intricate  details. 
Finally,  last  Sunday,  the  Pittock 
and  Scott  heirs  came  to  a  meeting 
to  consummate  the  transaction 
after  having  spent  hours  studying 
the  involved  contract. 

The  deal  closed,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Naughton  told  E&P:  “The  sale 
was  a  case  of  a  paper  in  a  strong 
financial  condition  willing  to  sell 
and  of  finding  the  right  buyer.” 

Explaining  why  stockholders 
were  interested  in  liquidating 
their  holdings,  he  pointed  out  that 
none  of  the  Pittock  or  Scott 
groups  had  been  active  in  the 
management  for  the  past  30  years; 
also  a  number  of  the  older  owners 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  value  of 
their  investment  to  arbitrary  ap¬ 
praisals  put  on  by  inheritance 
taxes. 

Only  2  Papers  Survive 

The  change  in  ownership,  Mr. 
MacNaughton  said,  will  be  to 
everyone’s  advantage  and  the  news¬ 
paper  will  grow  in  even  greater 
bounds  than  its  past  record,  with 
the  policies  and  managing  staff  re¬ 
tained. 

In  the  century  since  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  came  to  life,  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  have  tried  to  make  a  go 


Oregonian  Building  v 

of  it  in  Portland,  but  only  the 
Journal,  founded  in  1902,  and  the 
Oregonian  survive.  Even  the  News, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  interests  in  1906, 
passed  out,  first  in  a  merger  with 
the  Telegram  and  finally  in  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  News-Telegram  in 
1939. 

Heirs  of  C.  S.  Jackson  own  the 
Journal.  Its  present  editor  and 
publisher  is  his  son,  P.  L.  Jack- 
son,  and  his  widow  is  active  in 
the  overall  management. 

Despite  rumors  in  the  past  week 
that  the  Oregonian  was  to  be  sold, 
the  staff  was  caught  by  surprise 
Sunday  afternoon  when  the  formal 
announcement  came  through.  The 
three-star  edition  was  replated  for 
the  story. 

Although  several  members  of 
the  Newhouse  family  are  active  on 
the  various  newspapers,  none  has 
a  general  management  position 
and  titles  mean  little  in  the  S.  I. 
manner  of  operating.  S.  I.  New¬ 
house  is  president  and  publisher 
of  Long  Island  Daily  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  (Long  Island  City), 
and  Advance  Co.,  Inc.  He  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of 
the  Post-Standard  Co.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  following  the  retirement  of 
Ernest  L.  Owen,  and  that  is  the 
holding  company  for  his  interest 
in  the  Jersey  Journal.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  announced  he  was  assum¬ 
ing  greater  interest  in  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.,  as  a  $2,500,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  gets  under  way  for 
the  Harrisburg  papers. 

Brothers  in  Key  Posts 

Theodore  Newhouse,  a  brother, 
is  business  manager  of  the  Long 
Island  City  and  Staten  Island  pa¬ 
pers  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Press.  Norman  Newhouse,  a 
brother,  is  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  papers,  while  Louis  New¬ 
house,  another  brother,  is  active 
on  the  mechanical  side  and  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Naomi  Jablons,  has  a  hand 
in  running  the  Advance. 

S.  l.’s  two  sons,  Samuel,  Jr.. 
23,  and  Donald,  21,  both  of  whom 
are  standing  by  on  military  call, 
have  been  working  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  from  the  grouml 
up,  on  the  Long  Island  papers. 

No  two  Newhouse  papers  look 
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alike  in  makeup.  In  fact,  they  rut 
the  gamut  from  the  limitations 
imposed  by  a  small  printshop  to 
the  ultra-English-style  of  flush- 
left,  lower-case  heads  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger,  which  is  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  Philip  Hoch- 
stein,  a  longtime  associate. 

S.  1.  has  frequently  called  upon 
experts  in  the  business  to  lend  1 
hand  in  troublesome  situations. 
He  has  had  Louis  Ruppel,  now 
editor  of  Collier’s,  on  an  advisory 
assignment,  and  E.  Z.  Dimitman, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  lit- 
quirer  and  Chicago  Sun,  came 
into  a  Star-Ledger  editorship  after 
completing  a  survey. 

Mr.  Newhouse  lured  Dwight  S. 
Perrin,  veteran  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  out  of 
retirement  to  be  executive  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
and  when  Mr.  Perrin  had  to  quit 
a  year  ago  because  of  a  heart 
condition  his  successor  was  Aka- 
ander  F.  (Casey)  Jones,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

His  Philosophy  Stated 

Although  Mr.  Newhouse  attends 
few  publisher  conventions,  execu¬ 
tives  of  his  newspapers  are  active 
in  professional  associations.  Mr 
O’Hara  is  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association 
and  Mr.  Jones  is  in  line  to  he 
president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Newhouse  has  often  stated 
he  believes  k  is  his  own  job  to 
place  adequate  resources  behind 
his  local  executives  and  let  them 
operate  the  paper  as  a  community 
institution.  He  also  believes  the 
current  tax  problems  make  it  ad 
visable  for  local  papers  to  gain 
strength  from  affiliation  with  other 
newspapers. 

S.  1.  put  his  basic  philosophy 
into  print  this  week  after  he 
bought  the  Oregonian — which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  may  be  one  of  the  two 
newspapers  he  “hopes”  to  acquire 
before  the  end  of  the  year: 

“A  newspaper  is  more  than  « 
press  and  rolls  of  print.  It  must 
have  continuity  of  tradition  and 
service.  Such  continuky  is  b^ 
achieved  by  retaining  and  aiding 
the  men  and  women  who  give  the 
newspaper  its  character.” 

I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  16.  1953 
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Oklahoma  City  Ends 
Forced  Combination 


The  compulsory  combination 
rate  for  national  advertising  will 
end  Jan.  1  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

As  the  forced  morning-evening 
arrangement  ends  on  the  only  two 
dailies  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  rate 
for  combination  on  a  voluntary 
basis  will  go  to  65  cents  an  agate 
line,  flat,  a  rise  of  three  cents  from 
the  current  compulsory  rate. 

This  will  represent  the  second 
boost  within  six  months.  Before 
Aug.  1,  the  combination  of  the 
morning  Oklahoman  and  the  even¬ 
ing  Times  was  55  cents  a  line  flat. 
The  55-cent  rate  had  been  in  effect 
three  years — since  Aug.  1,  1947. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
rate  card  change  came  in  the 
midst  of  upward  revisions  by 
scores  of  newspapers  in  the  big¬ 
gest  wave  of  advertising  rate 
boosts  in  many  years. 

The  Opubco  rate  card.  No.  16, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1951,  shows  the 
following  flat  rates  per  agate  line 
for  general  advertising: 


Morning  and  Evening 

.  .$.65 

Morning  Only . 

..  .50 

Evening  Only . 

..  .46 

Sunday  Only . 

..  .70 

Morning  and  Sunday. 

.  .1.00 

Evening  and  Sunday. 

..  .95 

Others  Won’t  Like  It 

“There  will  be  considerable  pub¬ 
licity  given  this  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Oklahoman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,”  said  O.  C.  Brown, 
director  of  advertising.  “The  180 
some  odd  newspapers  which  arc 
sold  in  combination  will  not  like 
this  move  and  neither  will  their 
representatives.” 

Ending  of  the  forced  combina¬ 
tion  marks  a  break  in  the  28-year- 
old  policy  in  Oklahoma  City.  The 
compulsory  set-up  went  into  effect 
Jan.  1,  1923,  according  to  the 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  the  papers’  rep¬ 
resentative  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  and  De¬ 
troit. 

“It  will  be  obvious,  of  course, 
to  the  space  buyer  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  combined  rate 
and  in  the  single  paper  rates — 
they  will  question  this — some  will 
feel  this  differential  is  high,”  Mr. 
Brown  declared. 

Together,  It’s  Cheaper 

“It’s  as  simple  as  buying  a  suit 
—or  the  coat  and  pants  separately 
—the  store  will  sell  either  coat 
or  pants,  but  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  if  you  buy  the  suit.” 

But  why  the  increase  in  rates? 
^  “N'jwspai^rs,”  Mr.  Brown  said, 
“have  not  increased  their  cost  to 
the  advertiser  on  a  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  basis  anything  like  they 
should  to  meet  expenses.  It’s 
simple  to  figure — on  the  item  of 
newsprint,  for  example,  we  will 
use  approximately  24,000  tons. 

“At  1944  prices  that  would  cost 
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$1,416,000;  at  present  prices  that 
would  cost  $2,755,000. 

“We  believe  there  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  increases  in  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print.  It  has,  as  you  can  see, 
almost  doubled  in  the  past  six 
years. 

“All  materials,  lead,  zinc,  cop¬ 
per,  mats,  ink,  wire  and  acids 
have  been  costing  more  and  more 
each  month — new  equipment  costs 
more  for  replacement  —  needed 
parts  for  repairs  have,  in  some 
instances,  doubled  in  cost. 

“Labor  costs  are  at  an  all-time 
peak  and  may  go  much  higher  in 
1951.” 

Few  Splits  Expected 

Space  salesmen  were  told  that 
under  the  new  rate  card  there  will 
“probably  be  a  few  advertisers 
who  may  want  to  split  the  combi¬ 
nation  and  use  either  the  morning 
or  the  evening  paper.” 

Experience  showed,  however, 
that  extremely  few  local  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  could  always  buy 
separate  space  in  either  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  the  evening  paper,  had  split 
the  combination. 

“Only  nine  have  contracts  call¬ 
ing  for  use  of  the  Oklahoman 
only  and  just  32  have  contracts 
calling  for  use  of  the  Times  only,” 
Mr.  Brown  noted. 

The  nine  represented  0.42%  of 
the  total  retail  space  published  in 
the  Oklahoman. 

The  32  accounted  for  4.44%  of 
the  total  retail  space  in  the  Times. 

“It’s  interesting  to  note,”  Mr. 
Brown  reported,  “that  three  of  the 
32  accounts  used  82%  of  the  total 
space  the  32  placed  in  the  evening 
paper.” 

This  was  considered  conclusive 
evidence  that  local  advertisers,  who 
sell  the  products  of  the  national 
advertisers,  know  it  takes  both  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  to  do  a 
profitable  selling  job. 

No  Weak  Sister  Around 

“We  have  two  strong  newspa¬ 
pers  that  stand  on  their  own  feet,” 
Mr.  Brown  added.  “We  are  not  in 
the  position  of  having  one  strong 
paper  tied  to  a  weak  sister  that 
needs  the  help  of  the  other  to  get 
by.” 

An  analysis  by  the  papers  of 
their  “carrier  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation”  indicated  that  51.3%  of 
the  customers  within  the  city  was 
“unduplicate”  and  that  89.7%  of 
the  subscribers  in  250  towns  within 
the  trading  area  also  fell  into  the 
“unduplicated”  class. 

“We  estimate  the  total  undupli¬ 
cated  circulation  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  75%,”  Mr.  Brown  said. 

To  forestall  discussion  about  the 
differential  favoring  local  adver¬ 
tisers  compared  with  national,  Mr. 
Brown  concluded,  “Remember  the 
agency  gets  15%  and  2%  on  the 
national  rates  —  local  retail  rates 
are  not  commissionable  —  this 


N.O.  Hearing  Set 

New  Orleans — A  hearing  on 
the  Government’s  anti  -  trust 
case  against  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.,  in  which  forced 
combination  advertising  rates 
are  at  issue,  has  been  set  tor 
Dec.  26. 

should  end  any  argument  on  that 
score.” 

The  open  local  retail  rate  un¬ 
der  the  new  card  No.  16  will  be 
60  cents  for  the  combination  as 
contrasted  with  65  cents  for  na¬ 
tional  on  the  combination. 

Per  Thousand  Cost  Off 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  noted 
that  space  costs  have  gone  up 
“very  little,  if  any.”  On  the  com¬ 
bination,  the  cost  per  inch  per 
thousand  circulation  at  national 
rate  was  $.0344  in  1944,  $.0333 
in  1948,  $.0355  in  1950,  and  will 
be  $.0344  under  Card  No.  16. 

All  contracts  will  be  honored 
for  the  full  period  of  one  year  but 
new  contracts  as  of  Jan.  1,  1951, 
will  be  based  on  the  new  rates,  as 
will  renewals  as  they  come  due. 

In  New  England,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  increased  local 
ad  rates  two  cents  a  line  daily  and 
three  cents  a  line  Sunday.  National 
rates  will  go  up  the  same  amount, 
effective  Feb.  1,  1951. 

The  Courant  said  its  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  had  reached  an 
all-time  high.  “At  the  new  rates,” 
advertisers  were  told,  “it  will  cost 
less  to  reach  a  Courant  reader 
family  than  it  did  back  in  1935.” 

Coast  Rate  Up  11% 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  will 
hike  general  display  advertising 
rates  to  10  cents  a  line,  up  one 
cent  a  line,  effective  Feb.  1,  1951. 

The  combination  rate  for  the 
Tribune  and  the  weekly  Times- 
Gazette  will  go  up  two  cents,  to 
12  cents  a  line,  also  on  Feb.  1. 

In  Canada,  the  Trail  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Times  will  raise  general  ad 
rates  to  4Vi  cents,  a  line,  from 
the  current  four  cents,  Jan.  1. 

“Circulation  increases  and 
mounting  production  costs  make 
this  upward  revision  imperative,” 
said  A.  E.  Craig,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
will  jump  to  40  cents  a  line  from 
the  current  35  cents,  for  general 
advertising,  effective  Jan.  15,  1951. 

Meanwhile,  the  Thomson  chain 
gave  substantial  advance  warning 
of  increases  in  general  ad  rates  on 
its  eight  papers,  to  take  effect 
March  1,  1951. 

Sub  Rate  Up  First 
“The  Thomson  Co.  has  never 
believed  that  the  advertiser  should 
be  compelled  to  carry  all  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  publisher’s  increased 
costs,”  said  St.  Clair  McCabe,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  “They  have 
continually  revised  their  circulation 
prices  upward  over  the  years,  and 
still  circulation  skyrocketed.” 


Lincoln,  Neb. 
Papers  Plan 
Consolidation 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Publishers  of 
the  Lincoln  Star  and  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal,  together  with  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  State  Journal  Co., 
and  Star  Publishing  Co.,  have 
proposed  a  plan  for  consolidation 
of  their  respective  printing  com¬ 
panies. 

Meetings  of  their  stockholders 
have  been  called  here  on  Dec.  20 
to  act  upon  the  proposal.  An¬ 
nouncement  by  Fred  and  Joe  W. 
Seacrest,  co-publishers  of  the 
Journal  (morning  and  evening) 
and  Walter  W.  White,  publisher 
of  the  Star  (evening)  announced 
the  proposal  in  the  combined  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  and  Star  Dec.  10, 
stating: 

Separate  Editorial  Policies 
“It  is  contemplated  that  the 
single  consolidated  printing  com¬ 
pany  will  publish  one  morning, 
one  evening,  and  one  Sunday 
newspaper. 

“The  two  daily  newspapers  will 
continue  the  presentation  of  their 
traditionally  separate  points  of 
view,  while  the  Sunday  paper  will 
continue  as  at  present. 

“The  printing  operations  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  new  Journal 
building  now  being  completed. 
The  contract  for  the  west  portion 
of  the  new  building  has  been 
awarded  to  the  W.  J.  Assenmach- 
er  Company. 

“No  appreciable  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  are  contemplated  under 
the  proposed  consolidation.” 

Cite  Nationwide  Trend 
The  announcement  pointed  out 
the  proposed  consolidation  is  in 
accordance  with  “the  nationwide 
trend  in  newspaper  operations.” 

At  the  present  time,  the  evening 
Star,  a  member  of  the  Lee  News¬ 
paper  Group,  and  the  Journal, 
with  a  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tion,  are  selling  their  advertising 
in  combination. 

Lee  P.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
Lee  Newspapers,  is  president  of 
the  Star  Publishing  Co.  Fred  Sea- 
crest  is  president  of  the  State 
Journal  Co. 

Details  of  the  proposed  consoli¬ 
dation  will  be  released  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  stockholders  of  the  two 
publishing  companies. 

■ 

South  Bend  Tribune 
Ad  Director  Dies 

South  Bend,  Ind. — William 
Stacey  Bowman,  53,  advertising 
director  of  the  Tribune  since  1925 
and  a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff  for  30  years,  died  Dec.  9 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Mr.  Bowman  joined  the  ad  staff 
in  1920  and  the  next  year  became 
ad  manager.  He  was  promoted  to 
advertising  director  in  1925  and 
remained  in  that  post  until  his 
death,  except  for  service  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  in  World  War  II  as  athletic 
officer. 
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Hearst  Paper  Slashes 
Tape  to  Get  GI  Home 


By  Roy  Erwin 


Johnny  is  home  for  Christmas! 

He  (Pfc.  John  A.  Palma)  is 
back  in  Brooklyn  with  his  mother 
from  the  horror  and  misery  of  a 
prison  camp  behind  the  Chinese 
Bamboo  Curtain,  thanks  to  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
which  cut  miles  of  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  persuaded  Army  of¬ 
ficers  to  condense  weeks  of  routine 
“expediting”  into  hours. 

The  first  New  Yorker  and  one 
of  the  first  Americans  to  reach  the 
United  States  after  having  been 
a  prisoner  of  the  Chinese  Reds, 
Johnny,  who  morosely  observed 
his  21st  birthday  in  a  freezing 
prison  hut  only  800  yards  from 
the  Manchurian  border  on  Nov. 
15,  was  speeded  by  air  across  the 
country  after  the  newspaper  per¬ 
sistently  telephoned  Army  officials 
all  over  the  nation. 

It  was  at  2  P.M.  Friday  when 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  was 
received  in  the  newspaper  office 
stating  that  the  Brooklyn  boy  had 
arrived  by  air  from  Korea  and 
Japan  at  Fort  Lawton,  near  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  At  1:^0  P.M.  Monday, 
he  landed  at  LaGuardia  Airport 
in  New  York  after  some  fast  and 
fancy  telephoning  by  the  paper. 

‘Get  Him  Home’ 


James  Horan,  an  assistant  city 
editor,  called  Marvin  Sleeper,  a 
seasoned  reporter,  and  assigned 
him  to  the  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  getting  the  hero  home  as 
soon  as  Santa’s  reindeer  (MATS 
planes)  could  bring  him. 

The  saga  began  with  a  telephone 
call  to  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  by 
which  Mr.  Sleeper  finally  located 
the  soldier  he  sought.  Highest 
Army  authorities  assured  the  re¬ 
porter  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Johnny  to  wing  homeward  to 
Brooklyn  by  Christmas  as  he 
would  have  to  be  “processed” 
through  various  camps,  have  a  3- 
day  physical  checkup  at  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  be  cleared  by  Army  Intel¬ 
ligence,  and  finally  be  “expedited” 
through  various  other  camps,  etc. 

Undiscouraged  by  the  expected 
military  hurdles,  the  reporter 
spent  the  week-end  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Calls  went  out  to  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  at  Fairfield,  Calif.,  Scott 
Field,  Ill.,  Westover  Field,  Mass., 
Pentagon  Building  in  Washington, 
Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y.,  Bradley 
Field,  Conn.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  Holyoke,  Mass. 

National  Movement 

Johnny  was  flown  from  Fort 
Lawton  to  Letterman  General 
Hospital  and  then  was  rushed  to 
Camp  Stoneman,  Calif.,  which 
condensed  the  usual  3-day  physi¬ 
cal  examination  into  six  hours.  On 
orders  from  the  Adjutant-Gener¬ 


al’s  office  in  Washington.  Johnny 
was  taken  in  a  stall  command  car 
to  Travis  Air  Force  Base  at  Fair- 
field,  Calif.,  where  a  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  plane  picked 
him  up  and  took  him  to  Scott 
Field,  Ill.  The  next  leg  of  the 
epic  air  journey  was  to  Westover 
Field,  Mass. 

Mr.  Sleeper  went  to  Westover 
with  a  staff  photographer.  Charles 
Carson.  They  wired  in  an  inter¬ 
view  and  photos  and  then  ttK)k 
the  homecoming  soldier  by  car  to 
Bradley  Field,  Conn.,  and  flew 
from  there  to  New  York. 


Privates  to  Generals 


“The  wonder  of  whisking  the 
wounded  rifleman  thousands  of 
miles  home  in  record  time  was 
worked  by  the  New  York  Journal- 
.\merican  through  Army  person¬ 
nel  from  privates  to  generals  who 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
and  cut  red  tape  right  and  left.” 
wrote  Mr.  Sleeper. 

“In  an  amazing  series  of  Holly- 
woodian  events  Palma  thus  became 
not  only  one  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  to  be  released  in  the 
Korean  conflict  but  also  one  of 
the  first  to  return  home.  And  he 
was  the  first  with  a  detailed  story 
of  his  treatment  behind  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Bamboo  Curtain.” 


14  Market  Study 
Issued  for  '50 


Crediting  I.t.-Col.  Witt  of  Fort 
Lawton  with  much  help,  the  re¬ 
porter  wrote:  “He  cut  through  red 
tape  like  a  Yank  hitting  a  Red 
column  and  had  Palma  processed 
in  two  shakes  of  a  fountain  pen. 
The  youth  was  sped  by  plane  to 
Letterman  Hospital.” 

Mother  Is  Thankful 


The  1950  edition  of  the  “Four¬ 
teen  Market  Comparison  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Preferences”  has  been  re¬ 
leased,  containing  a  digest  of 
product  use  and  brand  preference 
for  131  classifications  in  50  cities. 

Based  on  consumer  analysis  sur¬ 
veys  of  50  cities,  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  edition  furnishes  comparative 
data  city  by  city  for  131  different 
subjects. 

The  1950  book  is  printed  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  newspapers, 
including  the  following: 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  Mo¬ 
desto  (Calif.)  Bee,  .Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
and  Herald  News,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald,  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle, 
and  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets. 


Prayerfully  awaiting  his  arrival 
at  LaGuardia  Airport  was  John¬ 
ny’s  mother.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Palma, 
a  widow.  They  were  driven  home 
to  Brooklyn  in  Mayor  Vincent 
Impellitteri’s  car. 

“We’re  all  so  thankful  to  every¬ 
body  who  helped  my  Johnny  come 
home,”  said  Mrs.  Palma.  “We 
want  to  thank  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can  for  the  kindnesses  and  honor.” 


ABC  Directors 
Set  70%  Rule 


For  Jan.  1 


Court  Weighs 
Doily  Worker 
Newsstand  Bon 


Chicago — Directors  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations  have 
set  Jan.  1,  1951  as  the  effective 
date  for  the  70%  net  paid  rule 
for  membership  qualification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  by-law  adopted  at 
their  Dec.  7-8  meeting  at  Rye, 
N.  Y. 


The  new  by-law  covering  mem¬ 
bership  now  reads  as  follows: 

“A  publication  with  paid  cir¬ 
culation  is  hereby  defined  to  be 
one  of  which  70%  or  more  of 
the  total  distribution  during  a 
regular  six  -  month  Publisher’s 
St  itement  period  (ending  March 
31  or  September  30  for  news- 
p.ipers  and  June  30  or  December 
31  for  other  types  of  media) 
qualities  as  net  paid  under  the 
standards  of  the  Bureau. 


Section  8  Amended 


Casualty  lists  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  so  far  behind  that  the 
Army  only  got  around  to  listing 
Pfc.  Palma  “returned  to  duty”  on 
Dec.  13. 

“The  reason  I’m  here  today  is 
because  I’m  a  hunk  of  propagan¬ 
da.”  said  the  soldier,  explaining 
why  the  Chinese  released  him 
and  25  of  his  buddies  to  show 
“how  good  they  are.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  know, 
but  you  sure  worked  miracles,” 
gratefully  said  Johnny,  who  still 
has  shrapnel  fragments  in  his 
head,  left  hand  and  right  elbow, 
as  he  settled  down  for  a  happy 
Christmas  at  home. 


“Section  8.  Amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“No  publication  shall  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  membership  or  retained  in 
membership  in  the  Bureau  unless 
it  has  and  maintains  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  by¬ 
laws  and  rules  of  the  Bureau  ex¬ 
cept  as  follows: 

“(a)  Any  member  publication 
which  on  January  1,  1951,  is  un¬ 
able  to  qualify  under  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  paid  circulation  contained 
in  Section  7  may  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber,  provided  it  qualifies  under 
the  said  definition  not  later  than 
the  period  covered  by  the  sixth 
regular  six  months’  Publisher’s 
Statement  filed  by  the  publication 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Justice  Bernard  Botein  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday 
reserved  decision  on  a  motion  by 
the  Daily  Worker  to  enjoin  the 
Newsdealers  Association  of  Great¬ 
er  New  York,  Inc.,  from  acting 
upon  a  proposed  resolution 
recommending  that  its  members 
decline  to  sell  the  paper.  (E4P, 
Dec.  9,  page  8.) 

“We  are  living  in  days  in  which 
it  has  become  common  practice 
for  everyone  to  abuse  and  insult 
Communists,”  said  David  Freed¬ 
man  of  the  law  firm  of  Freedman 
&  Unger,  representing  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Daily  Worker,  in  oral  argu¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  a  field  day  for  anyone 
who  can  expose  one  as  such,”  he 
continued.  “With  many  it  has 
become  necessary  to  make  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  orthodoxy  in  the  hope 
they  will  be  spared  the  inquisi¬ 
tion. 

Conspiracy  Charged 

“This  resolution  constitutes  a 
conspiracy.  An  individual  can  do 
many  things  that  cannot  be  done 
in  concert.  We  do  not  dispute 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  de¬ 
cline  to  sell  the  paper.  In  this 
free  democracy,  the  public  has  a 
right  to  buy  and  sell  as  it  chooses. 
The  association  action  is  a  con¬ 
spiracy  which  would  deprive  the 
Daily  Worker  of  the  right  to  con¬ 
duct  business.  However  they 
color  it,  they  are  attempting  to 
censor  the  reading  of  the  publk." 

William  Richter,  president  and 
counsel  of  the  association  replied. 

“Ironically,  the  Daily  Worker 
masquerades  under  the  name  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press  and  seek 
to  restrain  us  from  voting  on  a 
resolution  adopted  by  our  board," 
said  Mr.  Richter.  “They  concede 
the  individual  dealer  can  refuse 
to  sell  their  newspaper.  The  reso¬ 
lution  requires  no  more.  It  meie- 
ly  recommends.  There  is  no 
compulsion,  no  penalty,  no  for¬ 
feiture. 

“The  resolution  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  our  members 
and  it  may  be  modified  or  d^ 
feated. 


'.\id  to  Enemy’ 

“Such  literature  is  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy  and  we  feel  to 
sell  it  is  to  spread  Communirt 
propaganda.  The  newsdealers,  li¬ 
censed  by  the  city,  many  of  them 
disabled  veterans,  have  been  it- 
quired  to  take  a  loyalty  oath. 
.  .  .  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  con¬ 
spiracy  here.  We  represent  i 
minority  of  the  dealers  (5(X)  of 
1,500  in  the  city)  and  there  are 
25,000  stores  that  could  be  news¬ 
paper  outlets.  The  resolution  has 
no  unlawful  purpose.  It  merely 
is  in  furtherance  of  their  oath  and 
own  consciences  and  own  good 
business  sense.” 
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16  U.  S.  Dailies  Find 
Civil  Rights  Upheld 


UN  Assembly 
Votes  to  Strive 
For  Info  Pact 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 
New  York  Times  UN  Staif 
The  United  Nations  voted 


Star -Tribune,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  -  Tribune,  and  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  The  Chicago 
(III.)  Sun-Times,  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  and  some  other 
papers  conducted  similar  surveys 


Snyder  Stresses  Need 
For  Ads  in  Wartime 


tors  were  also  cited  as  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  trend. 

“But  except  for  the  now-famous 
case  of  26  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  professors  fired  for  refusing 
to  sign,”  the  survey  said,  “little 

Civil  liberties  in  the  United  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  covering  controversy  has  aroused  by 

States,  according  to  surveys  by  Providence,  wrote:  “There  is  a  Ihe  teacher  oaths.” 
newspaper  reporters  in  16  cities  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  Banning  of  books  and  maga- 

coast  to  coast,  got  mussed  up  a  government,  especially  on  the  mu-  zines  from  school  libraries  or  Thursday  to  make  another  try  at 
bit  recently  as  international  ten-  nicipal  level,  to  withhold  public  classrooms  was  noted  only  in  completing  its  treaty  on  freedom 
sions  mounted  but  they  are  still  records  from  the  press.  The  battle  Trenton  where  the  weekly.  The  of  information — a  pact  regarded 
in  a  healthy  state.  for  newspaper  access  to  city  pay-  Nation,  was  on  the  index.  The  by  the  United  States,  Britain  and 

This  summary  of  the  situation  rolls,  tax  lists  and  the  like  is  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Bos-  other  western  powers  as  a  poten- 
was  released  at  weekend  by  the  continuing  one.”  ton  reported  schoolchildren  were  tial  threat  to  the  liberty  of  the 

.American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  All  newspapers  reported  the  frequently  “deprived  of  an  oppor-  press. 

with  the  cooperation  of  leading  public  had  beoime  more  hostile  tunity  to  discuss,  or  hear  dis-  Overriding  these  objwtions,  the 

dailies,  to  mark  Bill  of  Rights  to  Communists  and  left-wingers  cussed,  all  sides  of  controversial  General  Assembly  decided  to  set 

Day,  Dec.  15,  anniversary  of  the  in  general  since  passage  of  the  questions,”  in  an  effort  “to  offend  up  a  15-nation  committee  to  ex¬ 
adoption  of  the  first  10  amend-  McCarran  Act  and  recent  devel-  no  one’s  political  or  religious  con-  amine  the  treaty,  revise  it,  and 

ments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  opments  in  Korea.  Polls  showed  victions.”  then  possibly  send  the  new  text  to 

159  years  ago.  large  majorities  in  favor  of  this  Labor  union  activities  were  said  a  global  conference  for  the  ap- 

Local  conditions  were  reported  legislation  in  Trenton,  Minneapo-  in  most  cases  to  be  peaceful.  But  proval  of  governmental  repre- 
by  news  staffers  of  the  Providence  Hs  and  Akron.  But  in  Hartford  in  San  Francisco,  the  police  “bad-  sentatives. 

(R.  I.)  Bulletin,  San  Francisco  the  act,  it  was  reported,  “is  the  ly  handled”  telephone  girls  on  The  assembly’s  decision  was  a 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  chief  cause  for  viewing-with-  picket  lines.  In  Columbus,  pick-  clear-cut  victory  for  the  small 

(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch,  Cleveland  alarm”  and  “gives  every  evidence  ets  violated  “the  civil  liberties  of  powers — particularly  those  from 

(0.)  Press,  Columbus  (O.)  Citi-  of  causing  doubts  and  concern  non-strikers.”  In  Akron,  pickets  Latin-America  and  the  Middle- 

zen,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  right  across  the  community.”  barred  executives  from  access  to  East  —  who  contend  they  have 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  -  Gazette,  Loyalty  oaths  for  public  em-  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  plant  during  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  Akron  ployes,  the  practice  of  determin-  the  1949  strike.  Anglo-American  press.  In  the  two 

(0.)  Beacon,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  ing  “guilt  by  association”  and  Violations  of  the  rights  of  free  years  that  the  info  treaty  has  been 

treatment  of  conscientious  objec-  speech  and  assembly  were  few.  under  debate,  these  small  states 

have  argued  for  the  inclusion  of 
provisions  that  they  hope  will  put 
a  check  on  the  “unbridled”  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Even  the  British  delegates’  con¬ 
cern  that  a  global  conference 
would  place  another  financial  bur- 

r-r  -  -  - y-  Washington  —  The  record  of  Taft — They  tried  to  do  that  organization  and 

but  their  reports  came  in  too  late  debate  before  the  Senate  Finance  the  last  time,  to  try  to  cut  it  back  rriember  governments  failed  to 

for  inclusion  in  the  national  sum-  Committee  on  Dec.  4  reveals  Sec-  from  what  they  had  been  using;  dissuade  the  small-states, 

mary  by  the  ACLU.  retary  of  the  Treasury  John  W.  they  said  it  was  unreasonable  in  complete  defeat  of  the 

Soap  Boxes  Shaky  Snyder  as  the  defender  of  adver-  time  of  war.  They  said  you  do  western  powers  argument  was 

In  two  fields — academic  free-  tising  in  wartime.  not  have  any  problem  of  selling,  lessened  somewhat  by  a  success- 

dom  and  the  free  expression  of  This  colloquy  occurred  during  ought  not  to  have  any  advertising.  ^“1  move  by  I^banon  that  would 

unpopular  views,  the  situation  ap-  discussion  of  the  Excess  Profits  That  was  the  position  of  some  of  leave  the  decision  cm  holding  a 

pear^  threatening  to  civil  liber-  Tax  bill  which  is  substantially  the  Treasury  people,  at  least.  global  meetmg  to  the  18-nation 

ties.  the  same  as  the  1942  legislation  Snyder — ^They  say  there  is  a  Economic  and  Scxial  Council. 

“But  in  eight  other  crucial  areas  in  its  application  to  advertising:  test  now.  The  final  version  provides  the 

civil  liberties  are  in  a  healthy  Sen.  Millikin — ^There  is  some  B.  N.  Kirby  (Treasury  Tax  council  call  such  a  meeting  if  it 

state,”  ACLU  said.  “Most  notable  question  as  to  whether  the  tax  Legislative  Counsel) — The  ordin-  Is  convinced  there  is  a  go<>d 

advance  has  taken  place  in  race  courts  would  be  empowered  with  ary  and  necessary.  That  is  the  chance  that  a  workable  treaty 

relations,  particularly  in  increased  too  much  control  over  business  law  now.  will  be  drafted, 

job  opportunities  for  Negroes,  decisions.  Taft — If  you  have,  for  instance.  This  permitted  the  Western  blw 

chiefly  as  a  result  of  expanding  Secy.  Snyder — If  upon  investi-  a  market,  if  you  have  no  trouble  to  abstain  rather  man  oppose  the 

defense  production.  However,  se-  gation  it  was  found  that  there  is  selling  your  goods,  you  ought  to  whole  idea,  and  the  vote  was  •♦4 

vere  discrimination  still  exists  in  an  unnecessary  expense  in  con-  stop  advertising? 
housing.”  nection  with  the  operation  of  the  Snyder  —  That  is  not  correct. 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  found  corporation  and  it  is  not  produc-  You  well  know  you  have  to  main- 

relatively  untouched.  “Censorship  tive  of  real  benefits  to  the  defense  tain  advertising, 

of  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  program,  I  think  it  should  be  Taft — I  do  not  think  it  is  cor- 

stage,  screen,  radio  and  television  done.  rect.  1  do  not  see  why  the  Treas- 

is  for  the  most  part  slight,”  news-  Sen.  Taft — What  is  reasonable  ury  could  not  say  so.  ti  •  j 

papers  reported.  and  unreasonable  advertising?  Snyder — I  do  not  think  they  delegates  fear,  they  will  wind  up 

But  the  Providence  Bulletin  Who  can  tell?  ever  applied  that  rule.  further  curbs  on  the  press 

noted  motion  pictures  were  feel-  Snyder — There  has  to  be  an  Millikin  —  That  is  the  more  restrictions, 

ing  the  hand  of  censorship.  The  area  there  of  discretion.  Certain-  reason  they  should  keep  their  Some  of  the  smaller  nations, 

city’s  Inspector  of  Amusements,  ly  if  a  company  suddenly  starts  company  before  the  public  as  they  however,  feel  this  view  is  unduly 

police  captain  George  W.  Cowan,  advertising,  taking  more  space  .  .  .  lose  their  market.  pessiinistic.  It  intenL 

“one  of  the  most  arbitrary  author-  Taft — There  is  a  tremendous  Snyder  —  I  am  thoroughly  in  insist,  to  shackle  the  world 

ities  on  what  people  may  see”  was  leeway  of  purely  individual  judg-  accord  with  that.  I  know  that  you  hut  simply  to  give  the  press 

said  to  maintain  a  censorship  file  ment  and  you  are  substituting  the  have  to  keep  your  name  before  ^  sense  of  responsibility, 
system  that  “has  enabled  him  to  Treasury’s  judgment  for  the  busi-  the  public  if  you  are  to  keep  your  •p  'j 

ban  some  pictures  before  he  even  nessman’s  judgment  in  that  field,  markets.  There  is  no  question  Brooklyn  Tabloid 

saw  them.”  if  you  undertake  to  limit  advertis-  about  that.  If  there  are  instances  The  Brooklyn  Weekly,  a  13- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Phila-  ing.  where  the  Treasury  has  attempted  year-old  standard-size  newspaper, 

wlphia  Bulletin  said  the  U,  S.  Snyder — ^You  would  be  if  you  that  we  will,  certainly,  look  into  became  the  Brooklyn  Daily,  a 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had  made  them  cut  back  beyond  what  that  angle,  because  I  do  not  think  morning  five-column  tabloid  print- 

huTied  down  a  state  Board  of  they  normally  had  been  using,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  going  concern  ed  in  two  colors,  on  Dec.  11. 

Censors’  attempt  to  gain  jurisdic-  to  the  space  and  the  type  of  ad-  to  forget  the  fact  that  it  has  to  Co-publishers  are  Sidney  Klass. 
non  over  films  produced  for  tele-  vertising,  but  if  they  suddenly  keep  up  its  public  contacts  and  managing  editor,  and  Albert  Klass, 

Vision  screening.  doubled  it  .  .  .  relations.  business  and  advertising  manager. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  16,  ISSO 


to  0,  with  12  abstentions. 

In  electing  the  15-member  com¬ 
mittee  to  restyle  the  pact,  the 
Assembly  gave  a  majority  to  the 
Latin-Amcrican  and  Middle-East 
states. 

In  re-writing  the  treaty,  some 
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Monopoly  Curb 
Is  Restricted 
To  'Section' 

W  A  s  H  I  N  G  T  o  N — Newspaper 
mergers  which  affect  a  “section” 
of  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  revocation  under  HR-2734, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  and  which  will  go 
to  President  Truman  for  signa¬ 
ture  when  clarifying  amendments 
are  agreed  upon  between  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  two  houses. 

The  bill  is  aimed  at  the  ,  “ac¬ 
quisition  of  assets”  of  another 
corporation  under  conditions 
which  would  substantially  lessen 
competition. 

As  originally  drawn,  a  news¬ 
paper  merger  which  would  have 
the  tendency  of  substantially  lim¬ 
iting  competition  or  creating  a 
monopoly  in  a  “community” 
would  come  under  the  prohibi¬ 
tion.  “Section”  is  not  defined.  It 
would,  said  Senator  Herbert 
O’Conor  of  Maryland,  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  “have  to  be  decided 
upon  the  particular  facts”  of  a 
given  situation. 

However,  Senator  O’Conor  said 
in  the  course  of  debate,  purchase 
of  the  New  York  Sun  by  the 
World-Telegram  early  this  year 
would  not  have  been  affected  had 
the  law  been  operative,  neither 
would  a  merger  be  barred  if  two 
financially  weak  papers  were 
united  to  create  a  strong  news¬ 
paper. 

Dr.  John  Blair,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  economist  who  was 
the  House  and  Senate  committees’ 
consultant,  confirmed  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  would 
have  to  exist  to  prevent  a  news¬ 
paper  merger:  1.  the  tendency  to 
lessen  competition  or  create  a 
monopoly  must  be  shown.  2.  that 
danger  would  have  to  embrace  a 
“section”  rather  than  a  “commun¬ 
ity.” 

While  the  term  “section”  must 
be  judicially  defined  if  litigation 
arises,  the  debate,  it  is  expected, 
would  bear  importantly  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  “legislative  intent.” 

Senator  O’Conor  declared  some 
mergers  have  a  “salutary  effect 
in  giving  the  community  a  better 
newspaper.  He  put  the  New  York 
Sun  and  World-Telegram  consoli¬ 
dation  in  this  class. 

■ 

Milton  Fairman  Heads 
PR  Society  of  America 

Milton  Fairman.  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Borden 
Co.,  New  York,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
third  annual  conference  are:  Vice- 
president.  Ed  Lipscomb,  Nation¬ 
al  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Memphis;  secretary,  Richard  B. 
Hall,  Richard  B.  Hall  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Washington;  and  4reasurer, 
James  P.  Selvage,  Selvage  &  Lee, 
New  York  City. 


NBC  Asks  Stations 
To  Cut  Radio  Rates 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  this 
week  asked  its  affiliated  radio 
stations  in  television  markets  to 
cut  their  night-time  rates  for  net¬ 
work  programs  Jan.  1,  when 
higher  NBC  TV  rates  go  into 
effect. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  reported  this 
week  that  television  worries  the 
ad  managers  of  national  maga¬ 
zines.  In  answer  to  a  survey,  40% 
of  the  ad  managers  said  that  in 
new  accounts,  and  in  isolated 
cases,  effects  of  TV  may  be  seen. 

Beckley  Printers 
Strike  for  Recognition 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — The  com¬ 
posing  room  staffs  of  Beckley 
Newspapers  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  Beckley  Post  -  Herald  and 
Raleigh  Register,  are-  on  strike 
for  recognition  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  as 
their  bargaining  agent. 

Executive  personnel  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  heads  have  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  near-normal  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  papers,  despite 
the  absence  of  the  34  printers 
and  composing  room  chiefs. 

Picket  lines,  handbills  and  paid 
radio  advertisements  have  been 
used  by  the  strikers,  signed  in 
the  last  few  weeks  as  members 
of  ITU  Local  No.  146,  to  press 
their  charge  of  “lockout.”  Deny¬ 
ing  this,  officials  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  have  contended  the  union  is 
“uncertified”  and  a  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  election  is 
necessary. 

“We  have  no  apologies  for  the 
wages  we  pay,”  General  Manager 
George  Warren  Hodel  said,  stress¬ 
ing  that  the  company  had  set  up 
a  cost-of-living  increase  plan  to 
go  into  effect  Jan.  1. 

Placed  next  to  it  and  under  a 
double  headline  was  printed  a 
statement  by  the  union  of  equal 
length. 

Claims  of  broad  union  support 
in  the  coal  mining  section  of 
Southern  West  Virginia  were 
voiced  by  the  union,  which 
claimed  that  with  the  exception  of 
John  Hodel,  dayside  operator  who 
is  the  son  of  Publisher  Charles  W. 
Hodel,  all  the  firm’s  printers  had 
signed  with  ITU. 

■ 

Film  File  Ruined 

Ottawa — Capital  Press  Service 
suffered  heavy  loss  last  weekend 
when  a  $150,000  three-alarm  fire 
swept  the  National  Building  where 
it  occupies  offices  on  the  first  floor. 
In  addition  to  losing  camera  and 
darkroom  equipment,  the  service’s 
negative  files  were  destroyed. 

■ 

Employes'  Ski  Club 

Hartford,  Conn. — A  new  ski- 
club  has  been  organized  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Hartford  Times  and 
members  of  their  families. 


Howden  Wins 
Westinghouse 
Science  Award 

Washington  —  Norman  M. 
Howden,  a  newspaper  man  for 
17  years,  and  Rachel  L.  Carson, 
a  writer  of  scientific  articles  and 
books  for  13  years,  will  receive 
the  AAAS-George  Westinghouse 
Science  Writing  Awards  for  the 
best  science  writing  of  1950. 

Mr.  Howden  is  science  writer 
on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  and  Miss  Carson  is 
editor-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  who  has  contributed 
to  many  magazines. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at 
a  luncheon  Dec.  28  in  Cleveland, 
during  the  meeting  of  *he  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  the  organization 
that  administers  the  annual  com¬ 
petition.  Mr.  Howden  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000  for  what  the  board 
of  judges  considered  the  best 
newspaper  science  writing  of  1950, 
and  Miss  Carson  for  the  best 
magazine  science  writing  of  the 
year. 

The  judges  also  announced  two 
honorable  mention  citations  in 
the  newspaper  field  for  Robert 
Goldman,  now  of  the  New  York 
Post,  but  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  when 
he  wrote  a  10-part  series  on  heart 
disease;  and  to  Robert  K.  Plumb, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  for  his 
story  on  an  Indian  earthquake. 

Mr.  Howden’s  article,  “Cancer 
Problem  Riddle  May  Be  Discov¬ 
ered  in  Carrots,  Coconut  Milk,” 
appeared  in  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  on  Sept.  24. 
It  described  an  unusual  cancer 
research  project  in  a  University 
of  Rochester  botany  laboratory. 

Mr.  Howden  was  born  in  Fill¬ 
more,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from 
Fillmore  High  School.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  A.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1930 
and  his  M.A.  degree  from  the 
same  university  in  1932.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  in  1933 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle.  He  became  make-up 
editor  in  1939  and  science  writer 
in  1945.  He  is  42. 

■ 

Newsprint  Usage 
407,943  Tons  in  Nov. 

Newsprint  consumption  by 
newspapers  in  November  was 
nearly  8%  more  than  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  1949,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  said 
this  week.  Dailies  used  407,943 
tons  last  month. 

At  Vancouver.  D.  W.  Am- 
bridge,  president  of  Abitibi  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  said:  “Today’s  news¬ 
print  price  isn’t  high  enough  to 
provide  capital  for  new  mills.” 

In  the  trade,  there  was  talk 
of  a  5%  price  hike — $5.30  a  ton 
more — early  next  year. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Vanderpoel  Joins 
Chicago  Sun-Times  , 

Chicago  —  Robert  P.  Vander¬ 
poel,  formerly  financial  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  American, 
who  has  been  writing  about  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  matters  for  j 

30  years,  is  joining  the  Chicago  • 

Sun-Times  Jan.  1  to  write  a  fi-  f 

nancial  news  column.  Otto 
Smucker  continues  as  Sun-Times  j 

financial  editor.  ' 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  is  a  native  Chi¬ 
cagoan  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
majored  in  economics  and  social  • 
science.  He  began  his  financial 
writing  on  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal,  serving  as  financial  edi¬ 
tor  from  1920-29.  He  joined  the 
Herald-American  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  in  1929. 


War,  Assassination 
Attempt  Top  '50  List 

United  Press  editors  have 
picked  the  10  Biggest  News 
Stories  of  1950  as  follows: 

1.  War  breaks  out  in  Korea; 
UN  and  then  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  intervene. 

2.  Puerto  Rican  assassins  try 
to  kill  President  Truman  at  Blair 
House. 

3.  Off-year  elections  unseat 

Democratic  leadership  in  Senate. 

4.  United  Nations  attempts  to 
solve  Korean  crisis. 

5.  Brink’s  Express  robbed  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  in  Boston 
holdup. 

6.  Congress  starts  drive  against 
Communists  in  the  U.  S. 

7.  Western  powers  re-arm 

against  Communism. 

8.  Alger  Hiss  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  of  perjury  in  state  docu¬ 
ment  stealing. 

9.  Pope  proclaims  Assumption 
dogma  to  climax  Holy  Year. 

10.  Dr.  Hermann  Sanders  tried 
and  acquitted  of  “mercy  murder” 
of  woman  cancer  patient. 

■ 

Wood  Corp.  Directors 
Honor  Oscar  Roesen 

Oscar  Roesen,  president  of  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  was 
honored  by  directors  and  officers 
of  the  corporation  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Union  League  Club  Dec.  15. 
Mr.  Roesen,  who  marked  his  15th 
anniversary  as  president  of  Wood 
on  Nov.  12,  was  given  a  wrist- 
watch. 

A  graduate  of  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Mr.  Roesen  began 
his  career  in  1912  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  He  joined 
Wood  in  1926  as  sales  manager 
and  became  president  in  1935. 

New  Goss  in  Action 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. — ^The  Wi¬ 
chita  Daily  Times  and  Wichita 
Falls  Record  News  are  being 
printed  on  their  new  40-page 
Goss  Unitubular  multi-color  press, 
first  step  in  a  $500,000  expansion 
program. 

I L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  16.  1950 
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NOT  THAT,  MR.  PRESIDENT! 

Robinson,  Indianapolis  News 


BUT  HE  CAN  WRITE  LETTERS 

Batchelor,  New  York  Daily  News 


DROP  EVERYTHING 

Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram  &  5«« 


Song  Is  Ended,  But  Notes  (Phew!)  Linger  On 


Washington — From  the  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman’s  viewpoint,  the 
“side  story”  on  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  letter  to  Paul  Hume,  Wash- 
ingion  Post  music  critic,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  commit  mayhem  on  the 
writer  in  punishment  for  a  review 
panning  Margaret  Truman’s  re¬ 
cital  is  as  interesting  as  the  mis¬ 
sive  itself  is  to  collectors  of  HST's 
extra-curricular  letter-writing. 

The  Washington  Daily  News 
cooped  the  Post  on  the  story. 
Then  the  Post  ran  the  news  story 
in  toto,  and  the  press  associations 
took  it  from  there  to  make  it  one 
of  the  biggest  of  a  week  which 
featured  the  Truman-Attlee  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  UN  rout  in 
Korea. 

A  Nose  For  News 

Mr.  Hume,  who  admits  he  has 
had  the  usual  critic’s  share  of 
blasting  from  music  lovers  who 
disagreed  with  his  reviews,  but 
says  he  has  had  no  previous 
threats  of  physical  workout  from 
a  President  of  the  United  States 
or  anyone  else,  telephoned  a  fel¬ 
low  critic  Thursday  night  to  ask 
whether  his  colleague  likewise  had 
been  threatened  with  assorted 
forms  of  pummeling. 

The  colleague  was  Milton 
Berliner  of  the  News.  Unlike 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Berliner  is  a 
day-by-day  reporter,  assigned  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  covering  music 
as  a  sideline.  Mr.  Hume  read  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Berliner,  who  im¬ 
mediately  sensed  the  news  impact. 
He  had  received  no  similar  note, 
he  tolc  Mr.  Hume. 

On  the  following  evening,  the 
two  critics  were  mingling  with 
patrons  of  the  art  at  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert.  At  the  sug- 
*estion  of  the  News  reporter,  Mr. 
Hume  produced  the  letter  dur¬ 
ing  the  intermission.  Following  a 
journalistic  tenet  against  produc¬ 


ing  pencil  and  paper  during  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  interviews,  Mr. 
Berliner  made  only  mental  notes. 
When  he  returned  to  his  seat  he 
scribbled  on  his  program  and. 
Mr.  Hume  agrees,  reported  the 
letter  with  “substantial  accuracy.” 

‘Against  Public  Interest’ 

While  the  News  was  first  to 
publish,  Mr.  Hume  cannot  fairly 
be  accused  of  allowing  another 
paper  to  scoop  him  on  his  own 
story. 

After  Truman’s  longhand  note 
had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
White  House  messenger,  he 
showed  it  to  his  managing  editor. 
J.  Russell  Wiggins,  who  later  told 
Editor  &  Publisher; 

“We  decided  it  was  against 
public  interest  in  these  critical 
times  to  print  it.  However,  when 
it  appeared  elsewhere,  we  picked 
up  that  story  and  ran  it.” 

Mr.  Hume  has  received  many 
requests  for  permission  to  copy 
and  publish  verbatim  copy,  but  he 
steadfastly  refuses  to  make  the 
note  available  for  such  use. 

The  note  on  White  House  sta¬ 
tionery,  was  initialed  “H.S.T.” 
The  White  House  confirmed  that 
the  President  had  sent  it.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  News  version  were 
these  passages: 

‘You’ll  Need  a  New  Nose’ 

“I  never  met  you,  but  if  1  do 
you’ll  need  a  new  nose  and  plenty 
of  beefsteak,  and  perhaps  a  sup¬ 
porter  below.  Westbrook  Pegler. 
a  guttersnipe,  is  a  gentleman  com¬ 
pared  to  you.  You  can  take  that 
as  more  of  an  insult  than  as  a  re¬ 
flection  on  your  ancestry.” 

Mr.  Hume  had  said  in  the  re¬ 
view  that  Miss  Truman  “can  not 
sing  very  well”;  “is  flat  a  good 
deal  of  the  time”;  and  “there  are 
few  moments  during  her  recital 
when  one  can  relax  and  feel  confi¬ 


dent  that  she  will  make  her  goal, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  song.” 

Mr.  Hume  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  calm.  He  said: 

“I  can  only  say  that  a  man 
suffering  the  loss  of  a  close  friend 
and  carrying  the  terrible  burden 
of  the  present  world  crisis  ought 
to  be  indulged  in  an  occasional 
outburst  of  temper.” 

In  his  next  critique  on  a  singer, 
Mr.  Hume  began:  “If  I  may 
venture  to  express  an  opinion.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Pegler  commented:  “It  is 
a  great  tragedy  that  in  this  awful 
hour  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  accept  in  lieu  of 
leadership  the  nasty  malice  of  a 
President  whom  Bernard  Baruch 
in  a  similar  incident  called  a  rude, 
uncouth,  ignorant  man.  Let  us 
pray.” 

The  Russian  newspapers  made 
great  ado  over  the  incident. 

Ruth  Golden  of  the  Chattan¬ 
ooga  (Tenn.)  Times  reviewed  a 
recital  by  Miss  Truman  and  said 
her  voice  was  “not  suited  to  op¬ 
eratic  arias  or  orchestral  accom¬ 
paniments.” 

Punches  Make  News 

And  suddenly  news  of  editors 
being  punched  in  the  nose  be¬ 
came  front-page  stuff.  When  Le- 
land  Gourley,  a  weekly  publisher 
in  Oklahoma,  got  socked  by  an 
irate  parent  for  printing  a  story 
about  his  daughter’s  arrest,  he 
wrote:  “Who  wants  to  interfere 
with  an  American’s  right  to  take 
a  poke  at  the  editor?” 

John  O’Donnell  of  the  New 
York  News  reported  that  both 
Frank  Kent  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Sun,  and  Arthur  Krock  of 
the  New  York  Times  had  re¬ 
ceived  fuming  notes  from  the 
White  House,  but  had  returned 
them  for  the  writer  to  destroy. 
Also,  he  said,  Roy  A.  Roberts  of 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  had 


received  a  hot  letter  followed 
closely  by  an  apology. 

“No  comment,”  said  Mr.  Kent. 

“O’Donnell  got  me  mixed  up 
with  another  newspaperman;  I 
never  got  a  Truman  letter  in 
the  ‘indiscreet  and  abusive’  cate¬ 
gory,”  Mr.  Krock  told  E  &  P. 

An  associate  of  Mr.  Roberts 
said  the  President  had  criticized 
parts  of  the  Star’s  Kansas  City 
Centennial  Edition  but  after  Mr. 
Roberts  replied  he  received  a 
friendly  note. 

And  Now — Pearson  v.  McCarthy 

By  midweek,  political  reporters 
at  the  Capital  were  considering 
filing  applications  for  membership 
in  a  National  Sportswriters  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Only  a  few  days  after  their 
coverage  of  President  Truman’s 
written  challenge  to  critic  Hume 
in  a  contest  of  fists  and  knees, 
they  were  reporting  the  McCarthy- 
Pearson  bout — a  men’s  room,  one- 
round  affair  in  which  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  Joseph  McCarthy  won 
handily  over  Drew  Pearson,  the 
columnist. 

All  stories  reached  the  press 
second-hand  and  therefore,  as 
might  be  expected,  give  differing 
versions.  Senator  Richard  Nixon, 
California  Republican,  who  found 
himself  in  the  role  of  referee  at 
the  swank  Sulgrave  Club,  refused 
to  give  verdict  or  commentary. 

The  principals  agree  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  was  knocked  down  by  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy.  The  Senator  said 
the  winning  punch  was  a  flat-hand 
slap  to  the  side  of  his  foe’s  face; 
the  columnist  said  he  went  to  the 
floor  under  a  barrage  of  knee 
blows.  More  than  200  other  per¬ 
sons  attending  the  dinner  were 
unaware  of  the  battle. 

At  press  time  neither  contestant 
had  asked  for  a  return  match. 

(Additional  story  on  page  55) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Display  Ads  Do  the  Job 
Selling  $100,000  Homes 

By  Lawrence  Farrant 


A  MAN  MAY  BE  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  or  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation,  but  still 
he  could  use  “a  little  place  in  the 
country”  to  go  home  to  each 
night  like  any  other  citizen. 

Display  advertising,  with  full 
description  of  building,  land  and 
everything  that  goes  with  the 
property — as  well  as  the  price  in 
most  cases,  has  helped  make  such 
a  dream  come  true  for  business 
and  industrial  executives  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Often  a 
picture  of  the  house  goes  with 
the  copy. 

Previews,  Inc.,  national  agency 
handling  higher-priced  homes  and 
estates,  has  bought  considerable 
space  in  as  many  as  20  dailies 
coast  to  coast  to  do  the  job  for 
them. 

And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
been  seeing  to  it  for  five  years 
that  its  upper  -  bracket  readers 
might  live  comfortably  in  at  least 
moderate  luxury. 

The  WSJ  does  it  through  “The 
Real  Estate  Comer,”  a  page  of 
display  ads  carried  every  Friday, 
listing  country  estates,  town  resi¬ 
dences  and  factories  for  sale  or 
rent. 

Suppose,  for  example,  your  tex¬ 
tile  firm  was  moving  South  and 
you,  Mr.  President,  had  to  find 
a  place  in  Virginia — near  the  mills 
and  yet  fairly  close  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon.  You  open  your  WSJ  and 
read  this  ad: 

In  Old  Virginia 

“Security  in  living  and  security 
in  investment  can  be  had  in  this 
1,150  acre  plantation  with  1,000 
open  acres  producing  the  finest 
beef  cattle  along  wth  general 
farming  operations.  Handsome 
brick  manor  house  in  perfect  re¬ 
pair,  7  bedrooms,  6  baths.  Ex¬ 
cellent  and  efficient  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Returning  sizable  net  profit 
besides  providing  owner  with  com¬ 
fortable  and  secure  country  living 
along  with  abundance  of  all  types 
of  farm  food  for  home  use.  In¬ 
sured  values  of  buildings  exceed 
the  list  price  of  $325,000  for  the 
entire  property.” 

Will  this  bargain  be  snapped 
up?  Theodore  E.  Callis,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  WSJ,  thinks  chances 
are  good.  Most  of  the  ads  are 
equally  descriptive  and  state  the 
price.  And  they  work — because 
the  advertisers  continue  to  come 
back  with  more  orders  for  space. 

“Our  actual  circulation  runs 
about  160,000,”  said  Mr.  Callis, 
one  of  the  paper’s  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates.  “We  figure 
about  10%  of  our  readers  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell  proper¬ 


ty.  Reason:  in  top  industrial  and 
business  jobs,  people  move  around 
a  lot.  There  aren’t  many  jobs  an 
executive  in,  say,  fabricated  steel 
can  switch  to.  He  has  to  move 
to  the  new  job.  Result:  he  wants 
a  house  nearby.” 

In  Panelled  Offices 

There  are  1,109  chairmen  of 
boards,  35.305  presidents  of  cor¬ 
porations,  17,664  owners  and 
9.021  partners  of  firms,  182  pub¬ 
lishers.  2,262  directors — not  in¬ 
cluding  btrard  chairmen  and  prex- 
ies,  and  14,692  vicepresidents 
among  WSJ  subscribers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey.  Another 
12,250  live  off  investments  or  are 
retired. 

Such  upper-bracket  readership 
gave  the  initial  impetus  to  the  use 
of  display  advertising  in  the  WSJ 
to  sell  or  buy  country  estates, 
urban  mansions  and  industrial 
properties. 

“Most  of  this  business  came  to 
us  originally  on  its  own.”  Mr. 
Callis  said.  “We  didn’t  really  want 
it  during  the  war  because  of  the 
shortages  of  newsprint.  But  we 
agreed  to  run  it  at  full  one-time 
display  rates.” 

After  the  war,  the  WSJ  realized 
it  was  a  sure  market  for  higher- 
priced  properties.  But  they  faced 
one  difficulty:  only  about  20%  of 
the  paper's  circulation  was  within 
New  York  City.  Printed  in  three 
editions  —  Eastern,  Pacific  Coast 
and  Southwest,  the  paper  goes  to 
subscribers  in  all  48  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  abroad. 
Of  a  total  of  157,491  on  Sept.  30, 
24,644  went  to  New  Yorkers. 

“We  had  to  develop  the  nation¬ 
al  aspect  of  real  estate  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Callis  declared.  “And 
so,  in  1946,  we  began  The  Real 
Estate  Corner.” 

The  corner  started  as  one-quar¬ 
ter  page  and  has  since  then  shot 
up  to  12  columns — two  full  pages 
under  the  WSJ's  six-column  for¬ 
mat. 

Sells  >5'ithout  Experience 

Mr.  Callis,  officially  called  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1945  and 
advertising  director  in  1948, 
worked  with  Erwin  White  in 
developing  such  advertising.  Mr. 
White  tried  to  sell  space  to  real 
estate  brokers. 

“Subscribers  to  the  WSJ.”  he 
told  them,  “are  in  a  position  to 
influence  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  industrial  properties.  And  they 
have  the  money  to  buy  expensive 
homes  and  estates.  In  addition, 
business  firms  constantly  move 
key  employes  around  —  so  that 
these  fellows  are  in  the  market 


for  places  to  live  every  five  or 
10  years.” 

After  the  early  satisfactory  re¬ 
sponse,  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  fast  legwork  in  the  field. 
Orders  came  in  so  fast  that  Mr. 
White  sat  at  his  desk  more  than 
half  the  day,  just  opening  letters. 

One  Begets  Another 

“About  half  our  real  estate 
ads,”  said  Mr.  Callis,  “come  from 
former  advertisers.” 

Some  of  the  satisfied  customers 
reported  results.  “We  had  no  idea 
of  the  response  which  we  would 
receive  from  the  advertisement,” 
said  a  Florida  bank.  “Telephone 
calls  began  coming  in  as  early  as 
10  a.  m.  on  the  morning  the  ad 
appeared.  In  ail,  we  have  received 
inquiries  from  12  persons  resid¬ 
ing  in  various  states.  Two  indi¬ 
viduals  took  the  trouble  to  come 
to  Florida,  and  others  notified  us 
that  they  would  come  and  inspect 
the  property.  However,  one  week 
later,  we  received  a  satisfactory 
offer,  and  a  sale  has  been  con¬ 
cluded.” 

The  asking  price  had  been  $50,- 
000,  with  50%  cash  payment. 

Million  Dollars  Needed 

Compared  with  other  ads,  the 
$25,000  cash  required  was  pea¬ 
nuts.  An  apartment  hotel  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  offered  requiring  $1.- 
250.000  cash.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  New  Hampshire  broker  adver¬ 
tised  a  4-room  cabin  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  total  price  of  $2,500. 

Today,  the  WSJ  ad  staff  has 
worked  out  other  successful  dis¬ 
play  classifications  along  the  lines 
of  the  real  estate  page.  There 
are  “Florida  Beckons,”  now  run¬ 
ning  over  to  a  second  page  after 
one  year,  and  “Employers  -  Em¬ 
ployees  Meeting  Place,”  twice  a 
week  in  a  column  of  space,  offer¬ 
ing  and  asking  for  jobs  around 
the  $10,000-a-year  class. 

Mr.  White  today  handles  “Flor¬ 
ida  Beckons,”  a  job  requiring 
considerable  hard  work  in  the 
balmy  weather  along  Southern 
beaches,  all  on  an  expense  ac¬ 
count.  Frank  H.  Bridal,  a  30- 
year  -  old  New  York  University 
graduate,  has  taken  over  real  es¬ 
tate. 

But  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
no  monopoly  on  ads  for  expensive 
little  places  in  the  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Previews,  Inc.,  display 
ads  featuring  real  estate  run  in  15 
to  20  dailies  co.ist  to  coast. 

Previews  uses  newspaper  space 
in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington,  Detroit.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Tex¬ 
as  and  California  to  sell  its  coun¬ 
try  homes  and  big  estates. 

All  it  takes,  said  Robert  T. 
Furman,  ad  manager,  is  a  read¬ 
ership  with  plenty  of  money — so 
that  there  will  be  buyers  with 
enough  to  cover  the  high  cost  of 
the  “product.” 

Usually,  ad  budgets  run  to 
about  5%  of  the  selling  price  of 
a  property.  One  place  was  sold, 
Mr.  Furman  said,  on  an  ad  budget 
of  $10,000. 
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Du  Mont  Plans 
Flexible  '51 
Ad  Program 

Chicago — Du  Mont  Laborator¬ 
ies,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  Dg 
Mont  television  sets,  is  plannii| 
a  “flexible”  advertising  prograa 
for  1951  based  on  percent  of 
sales  that  will  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  any  government  regulatioM 
which  may  curtail  production  of 
TV  sets. 

“Even  though  we  may  have  to 
curtail  production,  we  plan  to 
continue  to  keep  the  name  of  Dg 
Mont  before  the  public,”  soii 
Walter  L.  ^ickel,  national  sales 
manager,  at  a  press  conference 
here  Dec.  12  in  connection  with  i 
regional  sales  meeting. 

Newspaper  Ads  *Sciisitive’ 

He  added,  however,  that  nem- 
paper  advertising  will  depend 
largely  on  production  next  year 
for  civilian  use,  stating  “newspa¬ 
per  advertising  will  be  somewhat 
more  sensitive  to  production”  that 
will  be  national  magazine  aad 
radio-tv  advertising. 

Mr.  Stickel  explained  that  Di 
Mont  will  continue  its  cooperatnt 
newspaper  advertising  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  1950,  but  the 
extent  of  such  advertising  wiB 
again  depend  upon  the  number 
of  television  sets  available  for 
consumer  purchase. 

He  also  announced  that  Da 
Mont  was  forming  a  panel  of  dis¬ 
tributors  which  would  have  as 
indirect  voice  in  advising  Du 
Mont  in  such  important  matten 
as  prices,  advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  styling.  He  said  it 
is  believed  that  the  panel  idea  b 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  tel^ 
vision  industry. 

Divided  Into  5  Areas 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  country 
is  divided  into  five  major  distri¬ 
butor  areas  (East,  Southeast,  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  Southwest  and  West). 
Fach  group  will  appoint  one  db- 
tributor  as  it-s  area  representative 
on  the  panel  for  1951.  Distribu¬ 
tors  on  the  panel  will  bring  in 
their  views  on  general  advertising- 
sales  policies  and  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  can¬ 
did  opinions  on  such  matters,  it 
was  explained. 

Du  Mont  will  reach  80  to  90% 
of  its  original  sales  anticipation 
for  1950.  Mr.  Stickel  asserted, 
representing  a  quota  of  about 
$65,000,000,  or  double  the  sales 
of  1949. 

Commenting  upon  the  heavy 
volume  of  television  set  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  prior  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  Douglas  Day,  Du  Mont  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  said  such 
promotion  at  the  retail  level  is  to 
be  expected. 

“This  is  our  big  season,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Such  advertising,  most 
of  which  is  based  on  cooperative 
expenditures,  helps  move  merchan¬ 
dise  and  helps  to  clear  inven¬ 
tories.” 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  16,  19M 
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Christmas  becomes  even  more  memorable  with  old-fashioned  plum 
pudding  and  supreme  hard  sauce . . .  plus  delightful  new  cookies 

and  treats.  Thousands  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  Northeastern  Ohio 
homemakers  perform  Christmas  magic  with  gifts  from  the  kitchen . . .  the  best  of  all 
Christmas  gifts . . .  lovingly  prepared  from  recipes  chosen  from  the  Home 

Economics  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  If  it’s  your  job  to 


;  plain 


DfcAMR*  ... 


plan  a  marketing  program  for  the  Cleveland  market— Greater 
Cleveland  plus  26  adjacent  counties— these  Plain  Dealer-minded 

homemakers  will  show  you  the  way  to  greater  sales  volume. 
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Joseph  Short 
New  Press  Aide 
At  White  House 

By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  A  bespectacled, 
distinguished  -  looking,  serioys- 
minded  reporter  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  southern 
drawl,  has  be¬ 
come  White 
House  press  sec¬ 
retary,  five  years 
after  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  his 
newspaper  col¬ 
ie  agues  had 
“picked”  him  for 
the  appointment. 

Joseph  H. 

Short,  Jr.,  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  Short 
bureau  was  the  widely-rumored 
choice  of  President  Truman  and 
probably  would  have  had  the 
$18,000-a-year  job  in  1945  if  the 
late  Charles  G.  Ross  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  leave  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  to  handle 
press  relations  for  his  one-time 
high  school  classmate.  With  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ross,  Dec.  5,  specu¬ 
lation  again  turned  to  the  46-year- 
old  Short.  The  President  made  it 
official  three  days  later. 

The  first  advice  from  colleagues 
was:  “Throw  away  the  President’s 
ink  welt  and  break  that  ballpoint 
pen!” 

Long  Friendship 

The  Truman -Short  business 
and  friendly  relationship  extends 
back  to  the  days  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  a  United  States  Senator 
and  his  new  press  attache  was 
covering  the  senate  for  the  Sun, 
devoting  a  large  share  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Truman  Committee 
(investigating  war  contracts.) 

In  the  1944  national  election 
campaign.  Mr.  Short  drew  the 
assignment  to  accompany  Mr. 
Truman  on  the  two-car  “vicepresi- 
dential  train.”  The  candidate  for 
second  spot  was  overshadowed 
by  the  always-newsworthy  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  youthful, 
colorful  rival,  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

The  result  was  that  neither  Mr. 
Truman  nor  Mr.  Short  felt 
crowded:  they  had  plenty  of  time 
to  talk  together — in  fact  had  few 
others  around  available  for  con¬ 
versational  exchange.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Truman  went  to  the  White 
House  they  were  together  again. 
Mr.  Short  had  been  given  that 
beat.  The  Baltimore  Sun  man 
traveled  to  many  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  Key  West 
and  other  vacation  haunts,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Truman  official  entourage. 
He  was  with  the  President  at  the 
meeting  with  General  Mac  Ar¬ 
thur  on  Wake  Island. 

VMI  Student 

Mr.  Short’s  entry  into  journal¬ 
ism  has  an  interesting  sidelight. 
He  wanted  a  military  career  and 
his  parents  enrolled  him  at  Vir- 
finia  Military  Institute.  A  pro¬ 


fessor  convinced  him  that  the  life 
of  a  newspaperman  would  be 
more  rewarding,  drawing  upon  his 
own  experience  as  a  one-time 
Baltimore  Sun  reporter.  But  it 
was  almost  20  years  and  several 
newspaper  jobs  later  before  he, 
too,  was  to  experience  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  Baltimore  Sun  employ¬ 
ment. 

Out  of  VMI  in  1925  with  an 
A.B.  degree,  Mr.  Short  joined  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News, 
switched  a  year  later  to  the 
Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post  and  Her-, 
aid  —  his  first  appearance  as  a 
newsman  in  his  native  community. 
His  first  out-of-state  job  came  in 
1929,  on  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times  -  Picayune.  In  1931,  Mr. 
Short  came  to  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  here  as  a  “regional 
man”  covering  for  a  group  of 
southern  states.  He  remained  un¬ 
til  the  Chicago  Sun  bureau  was 
created,  in  1941,  and  in  1943  he 
joined  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

In  1937  he  married  Beth  Camp-j 
bell,  an  AP  bureau  colleague. 

After  serving  in  a  series  of 
lesser  offices,  he  was  elected  pres-| 
ident  of  the  National  Press  Club 
in  1948. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Ross  willed  his  entire  es¬ 
tate,  value  unestimated,  to  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Florence  Griffin  Ross. 

■ 

Gridiron  Club  Elects  I 
Berryman,  Cartoonist 

Washington — James  T.  Berry¬ 
man,  Washington  Star  political  car¬ 
toonist,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Gridiron  Club,  exactly  25 
years  after  his  father,  the  late 
Clifford  Berryman,  filled  that  of¬ 
fice.  The  father  had  been  a  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  for  more  than  50, 
years,  most  of  that  time  on  the 
Star.  Mr.  Berryman  succeeds  Col¬ 
umnist  Thomas  L.  Stokes. 

Paul  R.  Leach,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  Lyle  Wilson,  United  Press, 
secretary:  and  Walker  S.  Buel, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  treasurer. 
Elected  to  the  executive  committee 
were  James  L.  Wright.  Buffalo 
Kvening  News;  Richard  L.  Wilson, 
Cowles  Publications:  B.  M.  Mc- 
Kelway.  Washington  Star. 

■ 

Lodge  Officials  Quit 
After  Publicity  Blast 

Harrisblrg,  Pa. — Two  officers 
of  Harrisburg  Lodge,  Loyal  Or-: 
der  of  Moose,  have  resigned  and^ 
early  replacement  of  a  third  hasj 
been  approved  by  the  lodge  on, 
recommendation  from  national 
Moose  headquarters  following  anj 
expose  of  the  secret  order’s  affairs] 
by  the  Evening  News.  ' 

The  newspaper  story,  carrying 
quotes  made  by  members  of  the 
lodge  on  the  floor  during  a  stormy, 
meeting  caused  speculation  on  how 
the  News  got  the  story.  National] 
officers  of  the  Moose  charged  the] 
local  officers  with  misadministra- 
tion  at  the  recent  meeting  which  | 
received  the  unusual  publicity.!  ! 
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Rail  connections  for  all  the  important  capitals 
on  the  continent  radiate  from  this  great  center 


For  your  information,  the  official  Fall 

and  Winter  time  table  has  just  been 
released  containing  the  latest  schedules. 

In  some  cases  extra  trains  have  been 

added  and  of  still  greater  importance 
running  time  has  been  markedly  reduced 


on  many  famous  trains. 


400  MONTOOMOIY  STtin  5717  NOWI-OAMI  4*  O****  *''' 

SAN  nUUKISCO,  CAUf.  NONTtlAt,  P.  0. 
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The  Philadelphia  market  is  an  unusual  merging  of  city  and  suburbs  .  .  , 
and  more  than  1/2  this  market  lives  outside  the  city  limits, 


Philadelphia  city  and  suburbs  ing  suburbs  ...  a  total  of  over 
are  intermixed — present  a  con-  4,400,000  persons  in  the  ABC 
fusing  picture  for  you  who  are  city  and  retail  trading  area, 
planning  to  advertise  and  sell 

1950  Census  reports  suburban 
population  up  22% — compared 
Let  this  be  your  guide:  Thk  to  the  city’s  6%.  So,  more 
IxQriREK  provides  intense  cov-  than  ever,  it  pays  to  schedule 
erage  of  the  city  and  surround-  The  Inquirer,  in  Philadelphia. 


to  all  of  America’s  3rd  Market. 


i^hllndflphla  t*r0»ffrM  Thf  Inqulr0‘r 


iMclutiv*  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  Stale  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-S232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Ggrfleld  1-7946  *  1127  Wibhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578. 
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Editors  Polled  on  Peace 
Policies;  Some  Resent  It 


Michigan  daily  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  last  week  were  treated  to  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  their  editors 
passing  judgment  on  high-level 
military  and  diplomatic  policies. 

That  they  favored  peace  but 
“not  at  any  price"  was  apparent 
from  a  slight  majority  of  the  an¬ 
swers.  At  least  two  of  the  state’s 
daily  editors,  however,  flatly  as¬ 
sailed  the  poll,  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  Press  Association,  as  “of 
no  value”  while  one  challenged 
the  propriety  of  MPA  even  at¬ 
tempting  such  a  sampling  of  edi¬ 
torial  opinion. 

The  question  submitted,  via 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
teletype,  to  Michigan’s  daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  was: 

“Do  you  favor  action  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  and  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  whereby  United  Nations 
would  be  asked  to  negotiate  truce 
with  Communist  Chinese  for  im¬ 
mediate  withdrawal  of  United  Na¬ 
tions  forces  from  Korea?” 

The  query  went  on  the  wire 
Monday  at  the  instance  of  Ink 
White,  president  of  the  MPA,  and 
the  results  thereof  were  released 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday. 

^Highly  Improper* 

Otto  C.  Presspritch,  editor  of  the 
Saginaw  News,  replied:  “We  con¬ 
sider  Korea  poll  highly  improper. 
As  MPA  member  we  challenge 
your  authority  to  conduct  it.” 

Wallace  B.  MacLachlan,  editor 
of  the  Mount  Clemens  Daily 
Monitor-Leader,  wired:  “I  consid¬ 
er  it  highly  presumptuous  for  us — 
individually  or  as  an  organization 
— to  offer  advice  on  such  a  com¬ 
plicated  matter  to  the  nation’s 
military,  diplomatic  or  political 
leaders  during  these  critical  hours. 
Emphatically  felt  that  Michigan 
newspaper  editors  should  confine 
their  comments  to  matters  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  have  special 
knowledge  or  training.  This  is 
hardly  a  time  for  do-gooders  to 
further  muddle  already  muddied 
waters.  Convinced  no  Michigan 
editor  has  necessary  tactical  data 
at  hand  or  possesses  proper  com¬ 
prehension  of  global  strategy  to 
answer  ‘yes’  or  ‘no,’  on  this  grave 
topic.” 

Almond  W.  McCall,  Grand 
Haven  Daily  Tribune:  “Make  no 
deal  with  communists.  Give  Gen. 
MacArthur  full  authority  to  make 
military  decisions  including  to 
■withdraw  from  Korea  if  necessary.” 

Time  to  Get  Out 

Jack  Rice.  Houghton  Mining 
Gazette:  “Under  present  chaotic 
conditions  Gazette  favors  United 
States  getting  out  of  Korea,  also 
getting  out  of  United  Nations,  and 
think  it  would  be  a.  good  idea  if 
Truman  got  out  of  the  White 
House,  and  Attlee  got  out  of  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  doesn’t  stop  snowing  I’m 


going  to  get  to  hell  out  of  here.” 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  Detroit  News: 
“Our  answer  is  yeah.” 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  Hillsdale  Daily 
News:  “See  no  palatable  alterna¬ 
tive  to  appeasement  at  this  point.” 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen-Patriot:  “Oppose  truce  which 
would  abandon  Korea  to  reds  and 
permanently  damage  United  Na¬ 
tions.  United  States  history  shows 
such  appeasement  disastrous. 
Truce  guaranteeing  China’s  use  of 
power  of  Yalu  river  with  perhaps 
narrow  neutral  strip  might  be 
acceptable.” 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News: 
“Do  not  favor  Truman  and  Attlee 
be  asked  to  negotiate  for  immedi¬ 
ate  withdrawal  Korea  unless  ad¬ 
vised  by  top  military  authorities.” 

Adrian  Telegram:  “Think  ques¬ 
tion  premature.  Do  not  think  it 
can  be  properly  answered  at  this 
time.” 

A  ‘Yes*  whh  an  If 

Greenville  Daily  News:  “Favor 
negotiated  truce  with  Communist 
China  only  if  Chinese  Reds,  North 
Koreans  and  Russians  will  recog¬ 
nize  original  United  Nations  divi¬ 
sion  of  Korea.” 

L.  D.  Tucker,  Iron  Mountain 
News:  “Answer  your  query  is  yes 
if  Chinese  Communists  would  also 
withdraw.” 

J.  E.  Campbell,  Owosso  Argus- 
Press:  “An  agreement  to  withdraw 
UN  forces  south  of  38th  parallel 
might  work  in  any  truce  negotia¬ 
tions  Communist  China.” 

L.  R.  White,  Benton  Harbor 
News  Palladium:  “Favor  Korean 
truce  for  purpose  of  negotiating 
cessation  Korean  war  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  UN  forces.” 

L.  Earle  Davidson,  Coldwater 
Daily  Reporter:  “United  Nations 
should  in  my  opinion  immediately 
negotiate  for  truce  with  Chinese. 
Only  alternative  would  be  bomb¬ 
ing  Manchuria  and  start  of  World 
War  II  which  we  are  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  fight  at  this  time.” 

M.  M.  Riggs,  Cheboygan  Daily 


5  Newspictures  Daily 
In  Just  15  Minutes 
By  Direct  Wire 


Tribune:  “Favor  negotiating  truce 
on  basis  of  withdrawal  to  38th 
parallel.” 

Fred  M.  Kidd,  Jr.,  Ionia  Daily 
Sentinel-Standard:  “No,  except 

in  opinion  of  field  commanders  a 
strategic  withdrawal  is  necessary.” 

Mark  P.  Haines,  Sturgis  Daily 
Journal:  “Unless  UN  will  give 
Gen.  MacArthur  immediate  au¬ 
thority  to  prosecute  war  against 
Chinese  reds  with  every  means  at 
his  disposal  including  atom  bomb 
I  favor  withdrawal  of  all  US 
troops  from  Korea  at  earliest  date. 
Let’s  face  the  fact  that  the  UN 
is  a  flop  and  get  out.” 

Poll  ‘Serves  No  Purpose’ 

Petoskey  Evening  News:  “We 
don’t  feel  we  have  the  specialized 
knowledge  required  to  answer 
your  inquiry  intelligei^y.  Feel 
your  poll  serves  no  pUfpose  be¬ 
cause  few  other  publishers,  if  any, 
have  background  and  information 
to  frame  answer  to  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  question 
facing  the  world  today.” 

Harry  H.  Whitely,  Dowagiac 
Daily  News:  “Categorical  answer 
impossible.  As  worded  implies 
capitulation  with  no  quid  pro  quo. 
Personally  wish  we  were  out  but 
at  what  price?” 

J.  R.  Scamehorn,  Niles  Daily 
Star:  “Cannot  give  categorical  an¬ 
swer  to  your  question.  Korea  de¬ 
velopments  indicate  we  cannot 
continue  to  carry  UN  defense 
burden  almost  single  -  handedly 


which  makes  our  current  position 
untenable.” 

Robert  Shumaker,  Three  Rivert 
Commercial:  “Withdrawal  of 

United  Nations  forces  from  Ko¬ 
rea  would  be  asking  for  greater 
conflict  later.  Believe  we  should 
remain  firm.” 

Arthur  E.  Anderson,  Big  Rapid} 
Pioneer:  “No.  Forget  the  UN. 
Pull  out  of  Korea  and  negotiate 
nothing.” 

While  MPA  secretary-manager 
Gene  Alleman  had  indicated  it 
the  poll  inquiry  that  results  of 
the  editorial  opinion  would  be 
despatched  to  President  Truman, 
Secretary  Acheson,  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall  and  U.  S.  Senator  Homer 
Ferguson,  he  said  later  that,  iiuu- 
much  as  only  23  editors  had  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  on  the  matter,  no 
such  forwarding  of  replies  would 
be  undertaken. 


Free  Journalists 
Elect  Officers 

The  International  Federation  of 
Free  Journalists,  American  R^ 
gional  Union,  met  in  New  York 
Dec.  7  and  elected  Zygmunt  Na- 
gorski,  Jr.,  of  Poland,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Ralph  Novak,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  gave  a  $100  Guild  check 
to  be  used  for  sending  gift  parcels 
to  needy  journalists  in  western  Eu¬ 
rope. 


Quad-Cities  i 


Rock  Island,  Moline,  East  Moline,  III.  —  Davenport,  la. 

/This  Progressive  Metropolitan  Area 
Ranks  5th  III  THE  HATIOH  in  Effective 
Buying  Income  per  Capita 


Quad-Cities’  metropolitan  area  is  a 
income  market  with  a  Total  Effective  Buy- 
ing  Income  Per  Capita  of  $1,790  —  5th  highest 
in  the  nation.  Total  Effective  Buying  Income  ^ 
Per  Family  is  $5,718  —  9th  highest  in  the  nation. 
(1949  Sales  Management  estimates  for  184  Metropolitan 
County  Areas) 

This  great  buying  power  adds  up  to  Total  Retail  Sales 
of  $246,605,000  —  OVER  HALF  (51%)  sold  on  the 
ILLINOIS  side  of  this  volume  market.  (1948  U.  S. 

Business  Census) 

Only  the  Argus-Dispatch  new 


Only  the  Argus-Dlspatch  news¬ 
paper  cover  the  ILLINOIS  side 
where  S7%  of  Quad-Cities’  . 

233,012*  population  live.  A 

*FrotiminMry  notimstoa,  1950 
C«n<us  MetropoUtan  County, 


Today's 
Pictures  Today 
for  Your  Newspaper 


Aa  essentia!  picture  service  for 
modem  newspapers.  Wire  for  detoils! 


Acme  Newspictures 

Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc. 
1200  W.  Third  St. , Cleveland  O. 


Nat’l  Representative:  THE  ALLEN  KLAPP  CO.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detreit 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
and  MOLINE  DISPATCH 

. . .  tfca  nowspapors  Ifcot  cover  tho  ILLINOIS  side  o#  tko  Qnad-CIUes 
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$300/000  Fund 
Sought  to  Back 
Dr.  Rumely 

The  Committee  for  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  is  seeking 
$300,000  to  cover  costs  of  de¬ 
fending  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely, 
its  executive  secretary,  in  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  Congress  case  and  to 
offset  a  loss  of  $125,000  of  in¬ 
come  resulting  from  the  Buchanan 
probe. 

The  fund  appeal  has  gone  out 
over  the  name  of  Sumner  Ger¬ 
ard,  treasurer,  with  a  special  plea 
for  12,000  subscriptions  (averag¬ 
ing  $11  each)  to  Spotlight  and 
for  15,000  small-sum  donations  to 
total  $60,000.  Purchasers  of  large 
blocks  of  literature  are  counted 
upon  to  add  $108,000. 

Dr.  Rumley  stands  indicted  for 
contempt  for  refusing  to  disclose 
to  a  Congressional  committee  a 
list  of  book  purchasers.  He  has 
made  the  issue  one  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  Gerard  letter 
asserts  “we  are  confident  of  the 
outcome”  and  declares  95%  of 
editors  of  daily  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  given  support  to 
the  Committee’s  position. 

“During  Dr.  Rumely’s  trial," 
the  letter  stated,  “we  shall  have 
opportunity  to  establish  anew,  in 
national  public  opinion,  respect 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

“One  serious  problem  confronts 
us.  Financially,  the  Committee  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  more 
than  $125,000  loss  of  income  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Buchanan  prob¬ 
ers’  assault.  Yet,  we  all  owe  it 
to  Dr.  Rumley  to  provide  him 
with  the  ablest  legal  counsel,  for 
he  has  accepted  the  risk  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  this  fight.  We  have 
already  started  a  nationwide  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  on  the  issues 
involved.  This  effort  must  be 
broadened  and  carried  forward 
until  and  during  the  trial.  This, 
and  the  expenses  incidental  to 
the  trial,  will  call  for  substantial 
amounts  outside  of  our  regular 
budget. 

“It  is  indispensable  that  the 
Committee  be  put  into  strong  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  now.  It  has  be¬ 
fore  it  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  its  14-year  history.  Chairman 
Buchanan  has  thrust  our  (Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  foreground,  pro¬ 
voked  favorable  nationwide  pub¬ 
licity  from  leaders  in  all  walks 
who  want  to  support  our  resist¬ 
ance  to  encroaching  socialism. 

“In  July,  under  the  Buchanan 
attacks.  Dr.  Rumely  contributed 
$1,000  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  of 
our  July  operations.  He  now  in¬ 
sists  upon  contributing  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  another  $1,000. 
I  will  not  allow  him  to  make 
this  financial  sacrifice,  in  addition 
to  the  risks  he  has  run  for  us, 
without  matching  his  contribution 
by  underwriting  an  ‘  additional 
$2,000.” 


'Dinky'  Sheet  Has 
Advantage,  But — 

Pensacola,  Fla.  —  The  Pensa¬ 
cola  News-Journal,  explaining  to 
its  readers  the  necessity  of  using 
single  sheet  inserts  due  to  the 
shortage  of  standard  paper  rolls, 
has  come  up  with  an  advantage  to 
the  subscriber  by  use  of  the 
“dinkies.” 

The  News-Journal  pointed  out: 
“The  paper  can  be  divided  among 
four  or  more  members  of  the 
family  without  tearing  it  up.” 

However  the  News -Journal 
hopes  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  standard  size  rolls  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Abitibi  Wins  Control 
of  B.  C.  Pulp-Paper  Co. 

Toronto  —  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  announced 
that  the  offer,  made  on  its  behalf 
by  Montreal  Trust  Co.  to  acquire 
all  the  common  shares  of  British 
Columbia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  been  accepted  by  the  holders 
of  more  than  90%  of  the  100,000 
shares.  Abitibi  paid  $200  a  share. 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president  of 
Abitibi,  said  his  company  has 
been  negotiating  with  Leon  J. 
Koemer  and  Walter  C.  Koemer 
of  Vancouver  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
curing  their  cooperation  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  operations  of  the  pulp  com¬ 
pany  on  a  basis  that  will  bring 
about  reciprocal  holdings  as  be¬ 
tween  British  Columbia  and  the 
Koemer  Group,  thereby  bringing 
into  active  and  full  cooperation 
their  respective  resources  and 
managements. 

GuUd  Wins  $3 

An  arbitration  award  gives 
guildsmen  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal  a 
$3-a-week  raise,  retroactive  to 
March  31,  and  a  fourth  week  of 
vacation  with  pay  for  20-year 
men. 

■ 

Special  GI  Rate 

The  Ashland  (O.)  Times-Ga- 
zette  is  offering  special  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  to  service  men:  $2  for 
three  months,  $3.75  for  six 
months,  and  $7  for  a  year. _ 


SPACE 

HASTE! 

How  much  linage  did  yon  sell 
this  big  newspaper  advertiser? 
How  well  do  his  key  bnyers 
know  your  newspaper? 


See  Page  49 


Publisher's  Advice 
For  Ignoring  Rivals 

La  Mesa,  Calif.  —  Writing  a 
son’s  tribute  to  his  father,  Carlyle 
Reed  said  the  late  Henry  C.  Reed 
had  a  way  of  talking  to  his  news¬ 
paper  staff  whenever  anyone  be¬ 
came  exasperated  at  what  the 
“opposition”  was  doing. 

“Forget  about  them,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  La  Mesa 
Scout,  El  Cajon  Valley  News  and 
Heartland  News,  would  admonish. 
“You  haven’t  time  to  worry  about 
them.  You  spend  your  time  and 
energies  getting  out  a  good  news¬ 
paper  and  you’ll  get  along  all 
right.” 

Mr.  Reed,  who  started  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
after  trudging  westward  as  an 
itinerant  printer  and  goat-herder, 
died  Dec.  1. 


Connecticut  Carrier 
Stars  in  Oiticial  Film 

Hartford,  Conn. — \  14-year- 
old  Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily  Jotth 
nal  carrier,  Alan  Kamens,  hai 
been  selected  by  the  U.  S.  D^ 
partment  of  State  to  star  in  a 
film,  “The  American  Newsboy 
As  A  Young  Business  Man." 
The  motion  picture  will  be  dii- 
tributed  by  the  government. 

Meriden,  which  won  the  honor 
of  selection  as  the  Ideal  Wv 
Community  of  the  nation,  wa 
again  picked  as  the  typical  Amer¬ 
ican  city,  and  young  Kamens  wn 
chosen  as  the  average  carrier- 
boy  to  depict  enterprise  in  thn 
country  when  the  motion  pictnn 
is  shown  abroad.  The  film  wiO 
depict  how  he  handles  his  route, 
and  then  deposits  earnings  to  hi 
savings  account  in  a  bank. 


WORCESTER'S  WONDROUS  TWINS 


(Pnce  ^gam 
^orcesiter  Panfeg  ' 

JPap  (But  ^2,500,000 
*  m  Christmas; 


Clutj  Cteckg 


1.  high  buying  power 


loOK  into  Worcester's  mailboxes  for  another 

indication  of  the  high  buying  power  of  this 
prosperous  Central  New  England  Market.  This  month, 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Worcester  banks 
will  distribute  to  their  many  Christmas  Club  members, 
checks  totaling  over  $2,500,000,  to  give 
Worcester  retailers  a  Christmas  busier  than  ever. 

2.  intensive  newspoper  coverage 

Promote  your  product  in  this  spending 
market  through  a  regular  advertising  program 
in  the  newspapers  that  blanket  the  area, 
the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  145,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 


TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F  Booth  PnO.Oshtft- 
MOLONEY.  REGAN  (  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


‘Thais  right  sonny 
...youre  talking  to 
Santa  in  person/* 


It  started  strictly  as  a  rib.  This 
kid  calls  Mary  Harrington  at  our 
newsroom  switchboard  on  the  after¬ 
noon  before  Christmas  and  calmly 
announces  he  wants  to  talk  to  Santa 
Claus  in  person.  No  substitutes,  see? 

Mary  stalled  him  on  the  line  while 
she  looked  us  over  for  a  likely  victim. 
The  choice  was  a  pip  . . .  Frank 
Miuray,  a  Star  reporter  who  has  no 
c^dren  and  loolu  about  as  much 
like  St.  Nick  as  Jimmy  Durante 
does. 

Frank  had  misnvings,  but  he 
played  up  nobly.  He  got  the  juicy 
voice  down  pat,  and  the  old  ho-ho- 

EDIT  O  R  (S  'P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December 


ha-ha  routine ...  all  helped  con¬ 
siderably  by  a  handkerchief  held 
over  his  mouth  to  simulate  a  long¬ 
distance  North  Pole  effect. 

The  kid  had  misgivings,  too,  at 
first.  He  made  things  hot  for  Frank 
with  shrewd  queries  about  reindeer, 
gnomes,  elves  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  Pole  before  he  finally 
^t  convinced  and  gave  Frank  his 
Christmas  order.  . 

Stranger  things  happen  on  news¬ 
papers  every  day,  so  we  promptly 
forgot  about  Frank  and  the  kid 
imtil  a  week  or  so  later,  when  we 
foimd  this  note  in  our  Minneapolis 
Star  Letters  to  the  Editor  column: 

Dear  Sir: 

My  son  Denny,  5H ,  was  in  bed 
with  the  flu  the  entire  week  before 
Christmas,  so  we  couldn't  take  him  to 
find  a  Santa.  Christmas  eve  he  began 
to  worry  because  he  **hadn’t  seen 
Santa”  and  told  him  what  he  wanted. 
At  the  last  minute  I  decided  to  try  to 
call  Santa.  On  impulse  I  dialed  At¬ 
lantic  3111  {the  Minneapolis  Star 
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and  Tribune  number).  The  switch¬ 
board  operator  was  wonderful . . .  and 
whoever  answered  the  phone  and  talked 
to  a  little  boy  gave  him  a  really  excit¬ 
ing  Christmas.  This  note  is  to  thank 
him  and  to  tell  him  how  much  nicer 
he  mcwle  our  Christmas.  I'm  sure 
Denny  will  never  forget  the  phone  call! 

Mrs.  Rot  L.  Larson. 

Funny,  isn’t  it,  how  newspapers 
get  accepted  by  their  readers  as 
counsellors  and  helpers  and  Mends 
of  the  family  in  almost  any  situation 
you  can  thmk  of.  Good  newspapers, 
that  is  . . .  like  the  two  best-liked, 
best-read,  most-respected  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  /^Tribune 

iVIMINO _ MORNIWO  A  SUWPAY 
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Secret  Formula 
For  Managing? 
Just  Train  'Em 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Jeannette,  Pa. — Hire  ’em,  train 
'em  and  let  ’em  work,  so  that  the 
executive  has  time  to  think  and 
direct. 

That  is  the  way 
to  supervise  the 
staff  of  a  small¬ 
town  daily  or  any 
other,  for  that 
matter,  says  Mrs. 

Marion  L.  Hol- 
lendonner,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Jeannette 
News-Dispatch. 

Mrs.  Hollen- 

donner,  one  of  Hollendonner 
the  few  women  managing  editors 
of  daily  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  18  years  of  experience  on 
the  News-Dispatch  to  back  her 
judgments  as  an  M.E. 

She  began  with  the  paper  as  a 
correspondent,  became  a  reporter 
in  the  news  and  society  depart¬ 
ments  after  two  months,  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  training  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  phase  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  business. 

She  was  appointed  city  editor 
in  1939  and  became  the  news¬ 
paper’s  managing  editor  three 
years  ago. 

When  asked  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  to 
write  a  report  on  “How  a  Woman 
Managing  Editor  Manages,’’  Mrs. 
Hollendonner  replied: 

No  Female  Secrets 

“No  one  asks  a  woman  doctor 
or  dentist  how  she  practices  her 
profession.  ...  I  have  no  special 
female  secrets  of  managing  a 
newspaper. 

“The  seven  on  my  staff  I  hired 
and  trained  myself.  Each  is  intel¬ 
ligent,  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 

“Only  one  had  as  much  as  one 
year  of  journalism  and  yet  I 
would  stack  my  staff  against  any 
staff  on  any  small  daily  and 
against  some  on  the  staffs  of 
larger  papers. 

“Each  person  on  my  staff  is 
trained  to  handle  all  kinds  of  news 
and  situations.  Each  woman  re¬ 
porter  can  take  a  box  score  over 
the  phone  and  write  a  straight 
story  on  it. 

“Each  man  on  my  staff  can 
write  a  wedding.  Each  person  on 
the  staff  can  write  heads,  knows 
the  mechanical  possibilities  of 
type,  can  write  to  the  inch  and 
read  proof. 

“There  are  specialists  among 
them,  of  course,  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  we  are  geared  to  go  to  press 
DO  matter  who  or  what  is  missing. 

“I  admit  that  everything  I  have 
learned  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  taught  m'e  by  men.’’ 

Mrs.  Hollendonner  attended 
Goucher  College  in  Baltimore  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Brides  in  the  news: 

Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
headline:  “Bride  Bears  Lilies  on 
Bible.” 

■ 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald: 
“Maine’s  600  Penobscot  Indians, 
whose  reservation  is  an  island, 
finally  got  their  bride  to  the 
mainland  today.” 

■ 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick:  “The 
hirde  is  a  graduate  of  Cranberry 
High  School.” 

■ 

United  Press:  “The  Navy  Lieu¬ 
tenant  was  charged  on  six  counts 
of  soliciting  or  accepting  brides 
from  enlisted  men.” 

■ 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  headline:  “Bride  To  Be 
Closed  To  River  Traffic.” 

■ 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal:  “Before  marriage  I  was  mad¬ 
ly  in  love  with  a  man  who  didn’t 
care  sufficiently  for  me  to  cinch 
the  situation  v/ilh’warriage.” 

m 

Wimbledon  (N.  D.)  News 
headline:  “Bride  and  Groom  Ex¬ 
change  Wows.” 

■ 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal’s 
housecleaning  advice:  “Here  are 
hints  on  how  to  buy  and  main¬ 
tain  a  groom.” 

m 

Zanesville  (O.)  News:  “Edward 
Hinton,  Hal  Roach’s  former  sin- 
in-law,  has  married  Chicago  heir¬ 
ess  Marilyn  Mau.” 

■ 

Dawson  County  (Mont.)  Re¬ 
view:  “The  couple  plan  to  make 
their  home  on  a  ranch,  where 
the  bridegroom  is  engaged  in 
framing  with  his  father.” 

■ 

National  Jewish  Post:  “Moslem 
religious  courts  will  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  annual  marriages  of 
younger  persons.” 

■ 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Pied¬ 
mont  has  a  column  called  “It’s 
About  Time!”  posting  little  local 
items.  Recently  a  wedding  an¬ 
nouncement  led  off  the  column. 

■ 

Tribune  to  Zone 
Christmas  Edition 

Chicago — City  and  suburban 
editions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  on  New 
Year’s  Day  will  include  zoned 
pages  in  which  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  will  apply  specifically  to  the 
area  in  which  circulated. 

Zoning  will  apply  to  three  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  city  and  suburbs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  established 
by  the  Tribune’s  regular  Thurs¬ 
day  zoned  pages. 

Announcement  of  plans  for  the 
holiday  editions  was  made  this 
week. 


New  Haven  Railroad 
Runs  Ads  Again 

Boston — ^The  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  still  believes  in  advertising. 

This  week  a  1,000-line  ad  ran 
in  IS  papers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Layout  showed  a  streamlined 
diesel  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  breaking 
through  a  time  table  of  the  Shore 
Line  service  between  Boston  and 
Washington. 

The  advertising  was  handled  by 
Chambers  and  Wiswell.  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton  agency. 

“It’s  the  first  sizeable  institu¬ 
tional  copy  for  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  in  several  months  and. 
of  course,  speaks  for  itself — that 
New  Haven  still  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  said  Fred  M.  Knight, 
vicepresident  of  the  agency. 

■ 

16  Pages  for  Store 

Roanoke,  Va. — The  Roanoke 
Times,  on  Nov.  28,  published  a 
16-pugc  tabloid  section  marking 
the  opening  of  the  S.  H.  Heironi- 
mus  department  store’s  new  home 
appliance  shop. 


Teachers  Protest 
Ad  for  Television  ' 

Washington — Directors  of  th 
National  Education  Associatiai 
have  filed  a  complaint  with  tkt 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  by  tla 
American  Television  Dealers  aad 
Manufacturers  of  New  York.  The 
Executive  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  NEA 
took  similar  action. 

Charges  were  leveled  partko- 
larly  at  the  claims  of  a  “chiU 
appeal”  advertisement  widely  pub¬ 
lished  on  Nov.  15. 

“Both  the  implications  and  the 
language  of  the  advertisement  an 
misleading,”  said  NEA  Execa- 
tive  Willard  E.  Givens,  in  announ¬ 
cing  the  complaint  lodged  with 
FTC. 

■ 

Handout  on  Wax 

BELLEvaLE,  Ont. — To  assun 
accurate  quotations  and  to  pa- 
mit  a  reporter  to  write  at  leisure, 
a  wax  recording  of  a  reception  hx 
a  well  known  citizen  on  hb  re¬ 
tirement  was  sent  to  the  Bellevik 
Intelligencer  the  other  day. 


%  i^kron- 

Only  one  newspaper 
Influences  local  business 


Sunvnit  .  County  which  includes  Akron,  Borberton  and 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  has  a  1950  populotion  of  407,981.  This 
single  county  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  compact 
Akron  Market. 

Here  is  a  rich  county,  individual  in  its  interests,  population 
characteristics,  industries  and  buying  and  living  patterns. 

Here  is  a  rich  county  where-  all  buyers  are  united  in  their 
newspaper  reading  habits.  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal's 
100%  coveroge  of  Summit  County  proves  this  to  be, a  fact. 
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1951  APMEA 
Study  Planned 
As  J-Textbook 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  this  week  enlarged  the 
scope  of  its  continuing  studies 
and  reduced  the  number  of  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  APMEA  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  meeting  here,  decided  that 
the  report  on  the  studies  for  1951 
be  written  in  the  form  of  a  text¬ 
book  on  journalism,  rather  than 
as  a  dissection  of  the  wire  service 
alone.  The  announcement  came 
from  Herbert  F.  Corn,  general 
chairman  of  the  study  committee 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  new 
task,  the  number  of  study  com¬ 
mittees  was  reduced  from  eleven 
to  seven,  and  their  membership  j 
also  will  be  cut  to  permit  easier  | 
control  by  the  chairman. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  ' 
APMEA  President  L.  R.  Blan-  j 
chard,  editor  of  the  Rochester  \ 
Demoirat  and  Chronicle, 

At  the  conference,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Corn, 
acre  Walter  Lister,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  David  Patten, 
fnvidence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulle- 
(ui;  Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal-,  William  P.  Ste- 
»ens,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
md  Tribune;  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  and*  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times.  AP  officials  present  were 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  manager; 
Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  editor, 
and  Victor  Hackler,  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Corn  will  head  the  study 
as  general  chairman,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lomoe. 

Committee  chairmen  and  an 
incomplete  list  of  members  named 
at  the  meeting  are: 

State  Studies  —  E.  T.  Stone, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
chairman. 

Content  Study  —  Vincent  S. 
Jones,  director  of  the  News  and 
Editorial  Office  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  chairman. 

News  Production — V.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  chair- 
tnan;  Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register;  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
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Isaacs. 

Additional  committee  members 
•ffl  be  named  later. 
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Pulliams  Roam  Again, 
So.  America  This  Time 


Indianapolis  —  Indiana's  No.  I 
husband-wife  team  of  reporters — 
Eugene  and  Nina  Pulliam — (he 
is  publisher  of  nine  newspapers 
including  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  Indianapolis  Sews  and 
she  is  his  active  business  partner) 
— are  heading  for  South  America 
to  gather  information  on  how  our 
sister  republics  regard  the  United 
States. 


less  campaign  in  the  last  three 
years  to  awaken  Americans  to 
their  most  priceless  possession — 
Freedom. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Indi¬ 
anapolis  newspapers,  the  Pulliam 


get  your  news  through  the  police 
department  or  with  your  own 
eyes.  Do  not  go  on  hearsay  re¬ 
ports. 

6.  Settlement.  When  a  strike 
is  settled,  or  is  nearing  settlement, 
urge  both  sides  to  issue  a  joint 
statement  on  the  terms.  If  the 
terms  are  announced  by  one  side, 
be  sure  the  other  side  approves 
the  wordage  100%. 


Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulliam 
will  file  daily  dispatches  from  the 
countries  they  visit  .  .  .  she  with 
a  woman’s  eye  and  ear  to  what 
South  American  women  are  do¬ 
ing  and  what  they  have  to  say 
about  us,  and  he  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  tangled  international 
situation  so  far  as  it  has  affected 
government  and  business  in  Bo¬ 
livia,  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uru¬ 
guay  and  Brazil. 

Pavement  Pounding 

The  stories  which  the  Pulliams 
write  for  Hoosier  readers  will  not 
be  the  gossip  which  floats  across 
the  teacups  at  an  American  em¬ 
bassy.  Gene — as  he  prefers  to  be 
called — learned  how  to  “cover  a 
beat”  as  a  cub  reporter  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  He’s  still  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter  at  heart  and  the  fact 
that  this  particular  assignment 
covers  six  nations  will  not  keep 
Mr.  Pulliam  from  “pounding  the 
pavement”  in  as  many  capitals. 

Mr.  Pulliam  has  a  knack  of 
finding  out  what  the  “man  on  the 
street”  is  thinking,  as  well  as  what 
officials  in  government  are  say¬ 
ing  and  doing.  He  has  arranged 
for  interviews  with  top  officials 
in  each  of  the  countries  he  will 
visit.  His  stories  will  tell  what 
the  people  in  these  countries  think 
about  the  world  situation,  whether 
they  are  leaning  toward  Commu¬ 
nism,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
vvill  they  support  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  its  battle  against  aggres¬ 
sion. 

This  trip  is  the  fourth  inter¬ 
national  venture  for. the  Pulliam 
team.  In  the  summer  of  1947 
they  visited  22  European  and 
Mediterranean  countries.  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam  came  back  with  a  story  of 
how  many  of  these  nations  had 
lost  their  freedom.  Even  then  he 
labeled  Soviet  aggression  as  the 
“greatest  danger  to  peace  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.”  He  told 
Hoosiers  that  “millions  of  Euro¬ 
peans  look  to  America  as  their 
last  hope  and  pray  that  we  will 
save  them.” 


Thorough  Vote  Machine 
Story  Starts  Reform 

Columbus,  O.  —  A  hard-hitting 
series  of  seven  articles  showing 
the  need  for  voting  machines  in 
its  county  by  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  drew  readers’  plaudits  and  a 
promise  of  action  from  election 
officials. 

Long  aware  of  old-fashioned  pa¬ 
per  ballots’  shortcomings.  Journal 
editors  were  determined  to  elim¬ 
inate  them  after  the  last  election 
underscored  the  system’s  ineffi- 


Bearers  of  Good  News 

Los  Angeles — Persistent  sleuth¬ 
ing  over  a  trail  leading  from 
Washington,  D,  C.  to  Los  Ang^ 
les  and  several  suburban  towm 
has  brought  a  Christmas  fund  of 
$1,217  to  a  POW  family.  A  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  announced  the 
War  Claims  Commission  could 
not  find  Lloyd  Griffiths  to  pay 
him  for  his  prisoner-of-war  status 
at  the  rate  of  $11  a  day  for  each 
day  of  imprisonment. 

Times  reporters  searched  th« 
small  suburban  community  of 
Norwalk  for  the  Griffiths,  even¬ 
tually  locating  a  cousin  who  gavt 
them  an  address  that  proved  to  be 
as  incorrect  as  the  former  num¬ 
ber. 

A  canvass  of  nearby  houses 
in  the  block,  however,  finally 
brought  results,  with  Griffiths,  hh 
wife  and  their  son  Bobbie,  4Vi, 
overjoyed  and  surprised  at  their 
good  fortune. 


articles  will  appear  in  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette,  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press, 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press, 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun -Commer¬ 
cial,  and  the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
porter  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 


Assigned  to  make  a  study  of 
machine  voting  as  compared  with 
paper  balloting.  Reporter  James 
H.  Speckman  found  good  reasons 
to  believe  the  modern  machine 
method  would  be  preferable.  He 
learned  that  the  machines  would 
“pay  for  themselves”  in  15  years 
through  savings  in  booth  workers’ 
salaries,  in  addition  to  providing 
faster,  more  accurate  returns. 


Campaign  Resulted 
,  And  because  be  found  that 
|“millions  would  give- anything  and 
^everything  they  possess  just  for 
.the  chance  to  come  to  America 
to  live,”  he  has  waged  a  relent- 


Strike  Coverage  Rules 
For  Cedar  Rapids  Staff 

E.  C.  Hoyt,  managing  editor, 
has  prescribed  the  following  rules 
for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette  reporters  covering  strikes: 

1.  Brevity.  Keep  the  story  as 
short  as  possible.  By  avoiding  ex¬ 
cess  wordage  you  avoid  saying 
something  that  could  be  construed 
as  propaganda. 

2.  Impartiality.  Contact  both 
sides  on  every  occasion.  Allow 
neither  to  use  the  news  columns 
for  propaganda.  If  you  have  a 
statement  from  one  faction,  it  is 
all  right  to  tell  the  other  faction 
what  the  theme  of  it  is,  but  do 
not  read  the  statement  to  the 
other  side;  guard  against  being 
called  a  stooge.  Avoid  getting 
into  arguments  or  debates.  Strikes 
should  be  settled  around  the  con¬ 
ference  table  and  not  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

3.  Objectivity.  Guard  against 
use  of  words  that  imply  feeling 
or  partiality.  Avoid  propaganda 
quotes  from  either  side.  Get  the 
news  value  out  of  any  statement 
and  write  it  objectively;  discard 
the  rest. 

4.  Spokesmen.  When  a  strike 
is  called,  seek  out  the  official 
spokesmen  for  both  management 
and  labor  and  get  your  news 
from  them.  If  plant  management 
is  not  free  to  talk  without  advice 
from  officers  in  another  city,  find 
out  who  is  in  authority  and  if 
necessary  he  can  be  called  long 
distance. 

5.  Violence.  In  case  of  trouble. 


Following  up  his  Page  One 
articles  was  an  editorial  point¬ 
ing  to  enthusiastic  support  from 
voters’  groups  and  other  citizens. 

To  gather  material  for  his  se¬ 
ries,  Mr.  Speckman  drew  on  his 
own  experience  as  a  Franklin 
County  political  writer,  dating 
back  to  1932.  He  also  used  the 
following  sources: 

Citizens  Research,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  Columbus  organization. 

Election  officials. 

.County  auditor  and  Ohio  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  on  budgeting  and 
legal  steps. 

Automatic  Voting  Machines  Co., 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  which  pro¬ 
vided  voluminous  files  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings,  letters  and  sur¬ 
veys. 


All's  Well  on  Clausen  PL 

Fred  N.  Clausen,  veteran 
political  reporter  for  the  Loitj 
Island  Daily  Press,  was  saluted 
by  his  New  Hyde  Park  neighbon 
last  week  when  a  street  was  named 
in  his  honor.  Clausen  Place  b 
the  new  name  of  the  thoroughfare 
formerly  known  as  Hillside  Bou¬ 
levard  Spur. 

A  host  of  Clausen’s  neighbors, 
county  and  local  politicians  and 
all  members  of  the  corps  of  r^ 
porters  assigned  to  Nassau  County 
joined  in  the  festivities.  There  was 
a  dedication  ceremony  at  which 
the  honor  guest  broke  a  bottle  of 
champagne  over  a  newly  erected 
signpost  at  Clausen  Place  and 
Hillside  Boulevard. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Clausen,  a 
double  amputee,  has  been  doing 
his  work  from  his  home,  depend 
ing  upon  the  mail  and  telephone 
to  maintain  his  news  contacts. 


Reporter  Must  Give 
‘Foot-in-Mouth*  Talk 

Frank  Starzel,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Press,  be¬ 
lieves  the  public  should  be  more 
concerned  about  public  officials 
as  sources  of  news  which  might 
control  the  press,  than  about  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  might  try  to  influ¬ 
ence  news  presentation. 

The  reporter’s  duty,  he  ob¬ 
served  in  a  talk  before  a  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  forum,  is  not  to 
write  what  is  expedient  for  the 
public  official,  or  what  the  official 
should  have  said  in  the  case  of 
a  controversial  issue  or  blunder. 

“Whether  a  speech  is  ill-advised 
is  immaterial,”  he  declared.  “If  a 
speaker  puts  his  foot  in  his  mouth, 
he  has  to  take  it  out.  The  re¬ 
porter  must  report  what  was 
said.” 


Hunch  Is  Profitable 

Greenville,  S.  C.  —  A  Green¬ 
ville  News  staffer  lucked  into  i 
good  side  piece  on  the  attempt 
on  President  Truman’s  life. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  big 
story,  Jim  Walker  remembered 
that  Judge  Robert  Cooper,  a  for¬ 
mer  South  Carolina  governor,  had 
served  as  a  federal  judge  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  reporter  figured  Judge 
Cooper  would  have  some  com¬ 
ment.  He  did.  The  man  (Pedro 
Campos  Albizu)  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  revolutioB 
once  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Cooper  for  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  American  control  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  a  year  later,  followen 
of  Campos  tried  to  assassinate  the 
judge. 

The  reporter  returned  to  the 
office,  believing  he  had  a  fairly 
good  story.  But  about  that  time 
the  wires  regiorted  that  a  letter 
from  Campos  was  found  on  the 
body  of  one  of  the  two  would-be 
assassins. 

The  story  took  on  added  im¬ 
portance. 
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MODERN 
ST.  LOUIS 


)  i^t.^Couis  (Slobf-iOfmofrat 


A  Metropolis  of  287  thriving  neighborhood  communities 
in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley 


.ircuiarion  ona  the  only  newspaper 
that  conclusively  covers  St.  Louillmo 


First,  look  at  any  metropolis. 

Does  its  market  value  stop  at  the  “city  limits”? 
Heck,  no!  ...  it  goes  on 
imtil  it  bumps  into  the  influence 
of  another  metropolis. 


Now  look  at  St.  Louis!  There  isn’t  another 
metropolis  within  240  miles 

.  .  .  creating  one  big  “super  city’ 
newly  named  “St.  Louillmo” 
because  it  takes  in  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
and  86  city-conscious  counties 
in  Eastern  Missouri 
and  Southern  Illinois. 


“City  circulation”  won’t  cover  it!  You  need 
the  whopping,  powerful  St.  Louillmo  coverage 
of  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT! 


rScSr***®** 
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Copy  Reader’s  Rhymes 
In  Journal,  Press,  Times 


By  Roy  Johns 


Flint,  Mich. — Take  a  veteran 
copyreader  with  a  hankering  to 
make  rhymes,  let  him  live  next 
door  to  a  salty- 
bumored  neigh- 
bor  for  inspira- 
tion,  give  him  a  ■ 

regular  spot  on 
the  editorial  e 

page,  and  your 
paper  is  liable  to 
have  one  of  its 
most  popular  | 

That  has  been  * 
the  experience  of 
the  Flint  Journal  Stevens 
where  close  to  4,000  of  “The  Mc- 
Garrows”  have  gone  from  the 
typewriter  of  Charles  A.  (Pete) 
Stevens  to  the  pages  of  the  paper. 
With  the  exception  of  vacations, 
the  daily  rhyme  has  missed  only 
three  days  since  first  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1936. 

Mr.  Stevens  edits  the  Journal’s 
church  page  besides  his  copy¬ 
reading,  but  his  mythical  char¬ 
acter  in  verse  of  McGarrow  takes 
the  popularity  honors  among  his 
duties. 

Inspired  by  Neighbor 

The  veteran  newspaperman  has 
always  enjoyed  fooling  around 
with  rhyming,  and  15  years  ago 
the  common  sense  philosophy  of 
his  next  door  neighbor  struck 
him  as  “a  good  medium  for  a 
rhyme  discussing  the  everyday 
things  in  life.”  So  the  first  ex¬ 
perimental  verses  were  written 
tagged  as  “Neighbor  McKennon.” 

Neighbor  Glenn  E.  McKennon 
didn’t  know  of  the  inspiration  he 
was  providing,  so  when  fellow- 
workers  judged  the  rhymes  worthy 
of  a  spot  on  the  Journal  pages 
Mr.  Stevens  looked  for  a  new 
title.  It  had  to  have  the  same 
number  of  syllables  as  McKen¬ 
non,  needed  to  begin  with  the 
prefix  “Me”  and  must  be  one 
that  didn’t  appear  in  the  city 
directory.  McGarrow  was  the 
answer. 

For  three  months  the  rhymes 
were  used  as  the  lead  for  a  front 
page  sidelight  feature,  “The  Jour¬ 
nal  Today.”  Then  they  shifted  to 
the  editorial  page  and  since  1940 
have  appeared  there  as  a  separate 
feature.  The  first  two  years  Mc¬ 
Garrow  appeared  seven  days  a 
week,  but  since  then  he  has  had 
Sundays  off. 

WHb  Illustration 

The  Journal’s  managing  editor, 
Michael  Gorman,  saw  a  chance 
to  liven  up  the  rhyme’s  format, 
and  on  Feb.  3,  1947  the  feature 
began  to  appear  with  a  daily  pen 
and  ink  sketch  by  Ed  Muller,  the 
staff  artist.  And  while  Mr.  Muller 
bad  no  picture  of  Mr.  McKennon 
available,  his  conception  of  the 


kind  of  fellow  who  would  produce 
“McGarrowan”  philosophy  almost 
paralleled  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  feature’s  inspiration. 

Still  unaware  of  the  part  he 
played  in  the  popular  piece,  Mc¬ 
Kennon  became  a  regular  reader 
of  his  neighbor’s  poetry  and  fre¬ 
quently  offered  Mr.  Stevens  back- 
fence  comments  on  the  daily 
topics  and  their  phraseology. 

Then  in  March  of  this  year 
when  Mr.  McKennon  retired  from 
his  job  after  34  years  with  the 
same  firm,  the  Journal  broke  the 
story  of  his  relationship  to  Mc¬ 
Garrow.  Mr.  Stevens’  65-year- 
old  neighbor  was  “tickled  to 
death,”  especially  when  his  pic¬ 
ture  was  carried  next  to  Mr. 
Muller’s  version  of  how  the  news¬ 
print  philosopher  must  look. 

Ever  since  the  first  time  “The 
McGarrows”  appeared  on  a  print¬ 
ed  page.  Mr.  Stevens  has  tried  to 
tie  it  in  with  current  news  when¬ 
ever  possible.  The  news  may  be 
either  national  or  local,  but  one 
of  the  latter  items  earned  him  the 
title  of  “poet  laureate  of  the 
Saginaw  St.  (Flint’s  main  thor¬ 
oughfare)  sand  dunes”  when  he 
wrote  a  piece  about  sand-blowing 
around  downtown  streets  after  be¬ 
ing  used  on  slippery  winter  pave¬ 
ments. 

Comment  on  Picnic 


Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  which  the 
Journal  is  a  member,  put  in  a 
leased  wire  for  its  ei^t  member 
papers.  For  the  first  time  the 
rhyme  could  keep  its  relationship 
with  the  news  and  still  malce 
deadlines  in  the  other  cities. 

Now  the  rhyme,  which  with  its 
art  takes  up  a  two-column  spot 
about  three  inches  deep  in  its 
home  paper,  appears  also  as  a 
regular  feature  in  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette,  Bay  City  Times,  Grand 
Rapids  Press  and  Muskegon 
Chronicle.  Deadline  troubles  keep 
it  out  of  the  other  three  papers, 
although  they  use  it  occasionally. 
The  originator  of  McGarrow  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Mich.,  on 
May  4,  1901.  His  high  school 
diploma  came  from  Ann  Arbor 
High  School  in  1922  and  four 
years  later  he  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of 


Michigan.  Jobs  on  two  Ohio 
dailies  now  extinct,  in  1927  with 
the  Toledo  News  Bee  and  in  1928 
with  the  Canton  Daily  News,  pit- 
ceded  his  start  in  Flint  the  latter 
year. 

Like  McGarrow,  Mr.  Stevens  is 
married  and  has  a  family.  The 
rhymist’s  son  is  21  and  his  daugh¬ 
ters  are  19  and  17.  The  older 
girl  even  got  a  taste  of  news¬ 
paper  work  the  past  sununer 
when  she  helped  in  the  Journal 
library. 


Inland  Appointed 


J.  P.  Huskins,  publisher  of  the 
Statesville  (N.  C.)  Record,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc.  in  the  general  advertisine 
field. 


But  the  rhymes  on  news  topics 
don’t  appeal  to  the  newsroom 
rhymist  as  much  as  what  he  terms 
“domestic  stuff.”  For  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens  is  never  safe  putting  her 
husband  to  work  cutting  up 
squash  or  painting  about  the 
house  for  fear  that  McGarrow 
will  comment  on  the  task  the 
next  day. 

There  was  the  day  last  summer 
when  the  Stevens  family  had  its 
first  backyard  picnic  of  the  year. 
McGarrow  had  this  to  say: 

“The  picnic  table  gets  a  scrub 
(that  season  of  the  year  is  here); 
1  dig  and  polish,  wash  and  rub, 
removing  every  blotch  and  smear. 
For  every  day  we  take  our  plates, 
the  sugar  bowl  and  other  stuff  to 
meet  our  backyard  picnic  dates, 
and  always  end  up  full  enough. 
The  children  of  the  neighborhood 
have  spotted  us  beneath  the  tree 
and  they’re  attracted  by  the  good 
and  tasty  things  they  smell  and 
see.  So  we  have  company  each 
night  to  help  us  drink  the  lemon¬ 
ade  and  eat  the  cookies  still  in 
sight,  and  they’re  a  joyful  young 
parade.  It  takes  us  back  a  lot 
of  years  to  when  our  kids  were 
little  folks,  and  every  meal  is 
full  of  cheers  and  every  mouth¬ 
ful  has  its  jokes.” 

On  Leased  Wire 

The  influence  of  McGarrow 
branched  out  in  1940  when  Booth 
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"Jofcfi  says  business  is  great  since  reaching  a  statewide 
market  miliion  people  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  RegisI 


As  a  market,  Iowa  is  a  dazzler.  And  you  can  ring  it  all 
with  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

Listen  to  this:  the  whole  5  billion  per  year  market,  both 
urban  and  farm,  is  so  thoroughly  dominated  by  this  one 
newspaper  that  you  reach  7  5%  of  all  its  buying  families. 
Coverage  in  86  of  the  99  counties  is  from  50%  to  100% 
—and  not  less  than  25%  in  any  county. 

With  a  gem  like  this  so  easily  to  be  had,  it’s  no  wonder 
smart  advertisers  have  upped  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  to  7th  among  all  Sunday  newspapers  in  general 
advertising  linage. 

Another  surprise!  Milline  rate  is  only  $1.57! 

ABC  Circulation  March  31,  1950:  Daily,  372,051— Sunday,  540,111 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and Trib 
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Fort  Worth  is  the  Nerve  Center  of 
West  Texas  Oil  Production 

The  vast  petroleum  reserves  of  West  Texas  furnish  heat 
and  power  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  spinning  through¬ 
out  the  nation  .  .  .  and  Fort  Worth  is  the  key  point  in 
the  wealthy  West  Texas  oil  industry.  Fort  Worth  has  long 
been  a  leading  inland  refining  and  pipe  line  city.  Three 
major  refineries  located  in  Fort  Worth  have  a  combined 
payroll  of  $1,750,000  annually,  with  600  employees.  More 
than  1800  persons  employed  in  oil  company  offices  in  Fort 
Worth  receive  annually  more  than  $7,000,000.  In  addition, 
numerous  independent  companies,  individual  operators, 
engineers,  and  allied  industries  make  up  an  impressive  total 
oil  population  centered  in  Fort  Worth. 

The  multi-million-dollar  oil  industry  in  wealthy  West 
Texas  ...  is  served  by  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  with 
a  daily  and  Sunday  Circulation  of  over  200,000  net  paid 
subscribers  .  .  .  the  first  newspaper  in  Texas  to  pass  200,000 
Sunday  Circulation.  .  .  .  another  reason  why  more  and 
more  advertisers  are  telling  their  sales  stories  in  ’’The 
Foremost  Market  in  the  nation’s  No.  1  farm  state”. 


Effective  Buying  Income  |I949) — 23.7%  of  Texes 

$1,958,773,000.00 

Food  Seles  (1949)— 25.1%  of  Texes 

$340,192,000.00 

Drug  Seles  ( 1949) — ^27.4%  of  Texes 

$60,606,000.00 

Generel  Merchendise  Seles  (1949) — 28.1%  of  Texes 

$243,553,000.00 

Gross  Perm  Dollers  ( 1949) — 40.2%  of  Texes 

$764,204,000.00 


Furniture — House — Redio  (1949) — 20.2%  of  Texes 

$58,472,000.00 

Above  Figures  copyright  ItSO 
Seles  Menegetnent  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  further 
reproduction  not  licensed. 


The  FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  publisher 


MORE  THAN  EVER 
TEXAS'  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 

A.  B.  C.  September  30,  1950 


Combined  Deily  . 

.  232,861 

Sundey  . 

210,551 

Advertising  Lineege 

1947  . 

..  19,776,886 

1948  . 

. .  25,643,366 

1949  . 

. .  28,001,526 

Eleven  Months  1950 . 

...  28,332,864 

_ _  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  TEXAS 

200,000  (net  poid)  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 

without  the  use  of  contests,  schemes  or  premiums  .  .  .  "Jus/  a  Newspaper** 
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Program  Set 
For  Great  Lakes 
Conference  i 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Manage-  j 
ment  executives  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin  are  urged  to  send 
their  production  and  mechanical 
executives  to  the  Great  Lakes  ' 
Mechanical  Conference,  here  Jan. 
7-9. 

Through  Program  Chairman 
Horace  Parker,  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium  -  Item,  President  Roy 
Coates,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  released  information 
about  the  technical  program. 

Of  interest  to  smaller  daily 
newspaper  executives  will  be  the 
non-metropolitan  session  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  After  adjournment, 
a  trip  will  be  made  through  the 
plant  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Frank  Dassori,  Detroit  Times, 
with  assistance  of  Curt  White, 
Indianapolis  News,  will  preside 
over  the  Pressroom  Session  on 
Monday.  Charles  Kirk,  Detroit 
News,  and  Lloyd  Wright,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  are 
in  charge  of  the  Stereotype  Ses¬ 
sion. 

On  Monday  afternoon.  Leo 
Padgett,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
will  preside  over  the  Composing 
Room  Session.  Ted  Gardner,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  and  Phil  Ham¬ 
mond,  Intertype  Corp.,  \wll  con¬ 
duct  the  Machinists  Session. 

Tuesday  morning’s  meetings 
will  consist  of  Personnel  and 
Mailing  Room  Sessions.  Harry 
Miller,  Dayton  (O.)  News  is 
chairman  of  the  first  meeting, 
while  George  Feldt.  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Otto  Lepp,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  will  conduct  the 
Mailing  Room  Session.  One  of 
the  important  discussions  well  be 
illustrative  of  a  completely  mech¬ 
anized  mailing  room  in  a  daily 
newspaper. 

Photoengravers  will  have  their 
meeting  at  the  closing  session  on 
Tuesday  and  will  be  presided 
over  by  Jack  Dalton,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  Newspapers. 

Manufacturers  and  suppliers  will 
entertain  the  executives  with  a 
buffet  supper  and  entertainment 
on  Sunday  night.  The  Conference 
dinner  will  take  place  Monday 
night. 

■ 

Midwestern  CAMs 
To  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  confer¬ 
ence  will  take  place  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Feb.  17  and  18.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  75  to  100  news¬ 
papers  are  expected  to  attend. 

Mel  W.  Stonecipher,  CAM  of 
^e  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal, 
is  program  chairman.  Sessions 
will  be  conducted  by  Harrison  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Howard  Parish  and  R.  P. 
Shepherd. 


Yonkeis  Alumni 
Are  'Leprechauns' 

A  group  to  be  known  as  the 
Leprechauns,  consisting  of  news¬ 
papermen  who  worked  on  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.  papers  prior  to  1930, 
was  organized  recently  at  a  re¬ 
union  attended  by  27.  William  T. 
McCarthy,  New  York  News,  is 
chairman,  and  Raymond  B. 
O’Neill,  New  York  Times,  treas¬ 
urer.  Among  those  at  the  meeting 
was  Kristen  Kristensen,  Mayor  of 
Yonkers,  who  25  years  ago  con¬ 
ducted  the  fraternal  column  in 
the  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Dr.  Menninger  Lauds 
Dailies'  Youth  Work 

Washington  —  Several  news¬ 
paper  youth  programs  were  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  commendation  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Youth. 

Dr.  William  C.  Menninger,  of 
the  Menninger  Foundation,  rep¬ 
resenting  NEA  Service,  cited  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  daily,  for  “alert  and  active 
interest’’  in  young  people  and  said 
its  publisher,  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
is  one  who  “does  much  better 
than  worry  about  teen-agers.’’ 

Praise  was  given  also  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers’  Na¬ 
tional  Spelling  Bee,  which  is  open 
to  other  than  S-H  newspapers; 
and  to  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 
World  Friendship  Club. 

■ 

Middle  Atlantic 
Conference  Planned 

A  Middle  Atlantic  Newspaper 
Conference  is  shaping  up,  with 
active  participation  by  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
publishers. 

Karl  A.  Theising.  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
named  chairman,  and  David  J. 
Winkworth  of  the  Publishers  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey  is  secretary. 
Theodore  A.  Serrill  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Lloyd  P.  Burns 
of  New  Jersey  Press  .Association 
are  helping  in  the  plans. 


Editor's  Plea 
Spurs  Review 
Of  History  Texts 

Jackson,  Mich. — Claims  made 
in  Citizen  Patriot  editorials  that 
many  American  history  text  books 
are  drained  of  color  and  drama 
which  highlight  our  history  and 
social  system  has  led  educators 
here  to  survey  textbook  matter 
and  evaluate  its  content. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  edu¬ 
cators,  Editor  Carl  M.  Saunders 
appeared  before  the  group  to 
point  the  need  for  a  higher  ide¬ 
ology  in  the  minds  of  young 
Americans.  He  suggested  that 
some  inspirational  writer  might  be 
chosen  to  compile  desirable  text¬ 
books  to  win  back  the  confidence 
of  young  people  in  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  look  up  to 
our  ideals  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  textbooks  was  em¬ 
phasized  when  he  spent  an  even¬ 
ing  with  Peter  Perakopf,  one  of 
fhe  Russian  fliers  who  escaped 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain  and 
came  to  America.  Mr.  Perakopf 
explained  how  he  had  never 
known  any  government  but  the 
present  one  in  Russia  and  how 
all  through  his  schooling  he  was 
taught  Communism.  | 

Mr.  Saunders  said  he  was  in¬ 
spired  to  editorially  advocate  that 
the  schools  dedicate  a  teaching 
period  to  a  frank  instruction  in 
the  virtues  of  the  United  States, 
our  system  of  government  and  our 
social  order. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Bulletins 
In  New  Bus  Terminal 

The  New  York  Times  will  oper¬ 
ate  an  electric  news  bulletin  sign, 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  Times 
Building  in  Times  Square,  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Port  of  Authority 
Bus  Terminal.  The  sign  will  be 
operated  directly  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  room  in  the  Times  plant. 

The  sign  will  flash  bulletins 
during  the  morning,  noon  and  eve¬ 
ning  rush  hours.  It  will  operate 
on  an  8-hours-a-day,  seven-days-a- 
week  schedule. 


LOSER! 

Did  you  get  oomideration,  but 
never  stay  on  the  list  of  this 
well-knovm  neMspaper  aoDoinilf 
How  well  do  the  key  buyers 
know  your  paper? 

See  Page  49 
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His  father  thinks  heHl  grow  up  to  be 
a  smart  space  buyer** 


Another  fact  that  stacks  up:  The  Gncinnati  Enquirer  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper,  daily  and 
Sunday. 


{Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc.) 


Plea  for  Civic  Service 
Is  Editor  s  Valedictory 


By  Rudolph  B.  Gandy 
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Oxford,  Miss.  —  Fred  W.  Hill, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  (la.)  Reporter  and  former 
president  of  the 
National  Editor- 
i  a  1  Association, 
died  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  here  Dec. 

8,  a  week  after 
a  heart  attack 
suffered  while 
delivering  the 
opening  address 
of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississip¬ 
pi’s  Fourth  .An¬ 
il  u  a  1  Editors' 

Short  Course. 

His  wife  and  daughter  arrived 
in  Oxford  Dec.  2  to  be  at  his 
bedside. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Hill  was  cited  by 
NEA  for  “outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  non-metropolitan  press 
in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Hill,  a  past-president  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Associatiqn,  was  born 
in  Grand  Junction,  la.,  67  years 
ago,  becoming  a  printer’s  “devil” 
in  1899.  He  became  an  editor 
in  1907  at  Hamburg,  later  con¬ 
solidating  two  weeklies  into  the 
Hamburg  Reporter  in  1912. 

Some  40  newspapers  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting  here  when 
Mr.  Hill  spoke  on  “Community 
Service  and  Profit.”  He  urged 
newspapermen  to  use  imagination 
in  developing  community  service 
projects. 


had  a  hard  time  convincing  our 
townfolk  that  we  should  have  an 
annual  festival  until  a  few  of 
them  were  persuaded  to  see  what 
the  people  in  a  neighboring  town 
were  doing.” 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
projects  Mr.  Hill  explained. 
Cooking  schools  for  both  men  and 
women,  4-H  Club  projects.  Baby 
page  for  first  arrivals  of  the  year, 
special  Kiwanis  Club  editions, 
July  4  edition  and  Greeting  pages 
have  been  projects  of  the  Ham¬ 
burg  Reporter. 

Two  other  notable  projects 
were:  (1)  Mr.  Hill  sent  out  pic¬ 
ture  postcards  to  Hamburg  serv¬ 
ice  men  during  the  last  war  plug¬ 
ging  the  town.  Much  to  his  satis¬ 
faction.  a  number  of  these  men 
returned  to  their  hometown  and 
began  businesses  of  their  own. 
(2)  The  Hamburg  Reporter’s  Dia¬ 
mond  Club,  a  newspaper  club  for 
persons  over  75,  was  started  by 
Mr.  Hill  to  give  the  old  folks 
recognition  of  their  service  to  the 
community. 


gave  an  ad  for  the  paper.  This 
attitude  of  indifference  prompted 
Mr.  Pierce  and  his  associates  to 
attempt  to  make  circulation  pay. 

“Upon  starting  out  to  try  to 
sell  subscriptions  to  the  paper,” 
Mr.  Pierce  said,  “we  soon  found 
out  that  in  the  communities  where 
we  had  correspondents  that  sent 
in  the  news  regularly,  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  easy  to  sell.  In  com¬ 
munities  where  we  had  no  corre¬ 
spondent,  very  few  subscriptions 
could  be  sold. 


Peony  Festival,  Etc. 

“Remember  that  the  better  the 
town,  the  better  our  business.” 
Mr.  Hill  emphasized.  His  policy, 
he  said,  is  to  “bend  over  back¬ 
wards  to  help  the  farm  folk.” 

One  of  his  annual  projects  is 
a  Peony  Festival,  which  creates 
good-will  and  interest  of  sur¬ 
rounding  towns. 

“If  you  can’t  sell  townspeople 
on  an  idea  show  them  what  others 
are  doing,”  Mr.  Hill  said.  “We 


Advertising  Budgeted 

Delmus  Harden,  Itawamba 
(Miss.)  County  Times,  was  in 
charge  of  discussion  of  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  and  its  effects 
on  regular  advertising  campaigns. 
A  general  conclusion  reached  was 
that  many  Mississippi  advertisers 
set  aside  a  budgetary  amount  for 
advertising  and  no  more.  If  they 
run  ads  in  promotional  issues,  then 
they  cut  down  on  regular  adver¬ 
tising. 

Ed  Pierce,  publisher  of  the 
Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle, 
told  how  he  took  over  a  weekly 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  about 
2,000  and  increased  it  to  nearly 
8,000.  The  Mountain  Eagle  was 
one  of  seven  papers  in  the  area 
and  merchants  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  they  felt  like  they 
were  contributing  to  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle’s  upkeep  when  they 


Job  for  Correspondents 

‘Then  we  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  correspondent  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  We  planned  to  build  up 
a  big  paid-in-advance  circulation, 
close  up  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  stop  begging  merchants 
for  advertising. 

“But  a  funny  thing  happened. 
When  we  had  built  up  our  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  point  where  we  could 
close  up  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  we  did  not  have  to  beg  for 
advertising.  Merchants  were  get¬ 
ting  results  from  their  advertising 
and  wanted  to  advertise.” 

He  told  how  he  keeps  record 
cards  on  subscriptions  and  how 
renewal  reminders  are  handled  on 
a  regular  schedule. 

.Another  feature  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle’s  circulation  procedure 
has  an  important  psychological 
effect.  It  is  a  policy  to  publish 
the  names  of  new  subscribers,  re¬ 
newals,  and  changes  of  address. 


Col.  Eldon  Hoar,  new  publisher 
of  the  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle,  dis¬ 
cussed  a  recent  subscription  con¬ 
test  held  by  his  paper.  “If  you 
can  net  20  to  30%  from  a  sub¬ 
scription  drive,  you’re  doing  fine," 
he  told  the  group.  He  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  necessity  of  having 
more  of  a  goal  than  just  added 
subscriptions  in  mind  before  at¬ 
tempting  such  a  project. 

Wallace  Witmar,  of  Memphis, 
told  the  newspapermen  they  were 
missing  a  good  bet  by  not  culti¬ 
vating  the  national  advertising 
field.  It  was  brought  out  that 
only  about  20%  of  Mississippi 
newspaper  advertising  comes  from 
the  national  field. 


Award  for  Carter 


“7 
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Editor  Hodding  Carter  of  the 
Greenville  Delta  Democrat-Times 
received  the  Lambda  Sigma  Daily 
Newspaper  Excellence  Award 
from  Paul  Pittman,  chairman 
the  honorary  journalism  fratern¬ 
ity’s  selection  committee. 

The  Delta  Democrat-Times  was 
cited  on  five  points  by  the  award:  i 
editorial  integrity,  editorial  excel- 1 
lence,  news  treatment,  typogra¬ 
phy,  and  advertising  layout. 

Mr.  Carter  was  cited  personally 
for  work  in  interpreting  the  South 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  world 
Easton  King  and  Ira  Harkey 
received  the  Lambda  Sigma  Week¬ 
ly  Excellence  Award  for  the  Pas¬ 
cagoula  Chronicle-Star  and  Most 
Point  Advertiser. 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES 


ON 


SMATCO 


STEREOTYPING 

MACHINERY 


STEREOTYPE  CHASES  •  FORM  TABLES 
CURVED  and  FLAT  SCORCHERS 
ROUGHING  MACHINE 
STEEL  STEREOTYPE  CHASES 
CURVED  and  FLAT  RODDERS 


do  it  the  easy  way! 


Overflow  circulation  from  Phila¬ 
delphia's  overburdened  newspapers  can't  sell  Delaware 
County  (Pennsylvania's  third  largest  and  fastest-growing 
marketl  as  surely,  swiftly  and  effectively  as  its  own  home¬ 
town  daily — the  Chester  Times.  1949  Retail  gains  up  to 
364%  over  1939  Indicate  what's  doing  in  our  back  yard; 
a  bevy  of  continuing  study  readership  records  set  by  the 
Chester  Times  indicates  the  job  we  are  doing  for  our 
advertisersi 


Chester  Times 


PENNA. 

i^ational  R«pr*MMativM:  STORY,  BROOKS  R  FINLEY, 
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Created  by  a  great  author, 


Made  famous  by  a  great  actor, 

WARNER  RAXTER 

(who  played  the  Academy  Award  winning  role) 

Drawn  by  a  brilliant,  new  artist. 


Available  6  ^ 
times>a-week 
in  4  and  5  cols.  - 
starting  JAN.  15th 


•vV' 


235  East  45fh  Street 


New  York  17,  N  Y. 


For  Terms,  Phone,  Wire  or  Write  F.  J.  NIGHT,  general  sales  manager 


Three  Chicago 
Tribune  Men 
Win  Awards 

Chicago — Outstanding  coverage 
of  the  Korean  war,  a  series  on 
“dictatorship”  tactics  of  labor 
union  leaders, 
and  a  human  in¬ 
terest  picture  of 
a  Chicago  cop 
and  baby  won 
$500  awards  for 
three  Chicago 
Tribune  men  in 
1950. 

Winners  of  the 
Edward  Scott 
Beck  Foundation 
awardswere 
announced  this  Kirkpatrick 
week  by  a  jury  of  Tribune  news 
department  executives  as  follows: 

Walter  Simmons,  chief  Trib¬ 
une  correspondent  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  for  the  best  foreign  dis¬ 
patch. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  report¬ 
er,  for  the  best  domestic  news 
story. 

Luigi  Mendicino.  24-year-old 
photographer,  for  the  best  news 
picture. 

War  Coverage  Praised 

The  awards  were  established  in 
1943  by  the  widow  of  Edward  S. 
Beck,  who  died  on  Christmas 
Day,  1942,  having  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tribune  for  27 
years.  Associated  with  Mrs.  Beck 
in  the  award  is  Will  Beck,  brother 
of  E.  S.  Beck  and  publisher  of  the 
Holton  (Kans.)  Recorder. 

No  one  war  story  won  the  $500 
award  for  Mr.  Simmons,  it  was 
stated.  Instead,  he  won  on  the 
basis  of  the  foresight  and  enter¬ 
prise  he  showed  in  being  on  the 
i'jcene  when  news  was  breaking, 
i'(  upled  with  his  daring  under  fire 
and  factual  writing  which  “showed 
Tribune  readers  war  as  it  is,” 

Credit  is  also  given  to  Mr. 
Simmons’  wife,  Edith  Weigle, 
formerly  of  the  Tribune’s  Chicago 
staff,  who  works  night  and  day 
getting  her  husband's  stories 
^through  the  communications 
^bottleneck  which  exists  between 
.Korea  and  Japan. 

Studied  Union  Constitutions 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  won  bis  award 
with  a  series  of  seven  articles 
which  disclosed  that  15  million 
members  of  labor  unions  are  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  many  of  their 
personal  liberties  “because  they 
are  under  the  sway  of  tyranical 
labor  union  bosses.” 

The  reporter  traveled  hundreds 
of  miles  and  talked  to  scores 
of  union  leaders  and  other  per¬ 
sons  to  obtain  facts  for  his  series. 
He  told  of  methods  by  which 
union  leaders  continue  to  wield 
dictatorial  power  despite  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947. 

Mr.  Mendicino  is  the  youngest 
Tribune  photographer  both  in  age 
•nd  experience  on  the  newspaper 


to  win  a  Beck  news  picture  award. 

He  won  the  prize  with  a  few 
minutes  of  fast  work  in  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  orphanage.  A  Chicago  po¬ 
liceman  arrived  at  the  orphanage 
with  an  infant  who  had  been 
abandoned  earlier  that  same 
night  on  the  doorstep  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  Hospital.  As  the  police- 


Mendicino  Simmons 
man  held  the  baby  up,  Mr. 
Mendicino  snapped  one  shot.  The 
result:  “a  burly,  kind-hearted  of¬ 
ficer  encircling  in  his  big  hands 
a  very  small  baby.”  It  was  the 
Tribune’s  picture  of  the  year. 

■ 

4  San  Francisco 
Newsmen  Get  $250 

San  Francisco  —  Four  San 
Francisco  newsmen  received 
awards  of  $250  each  at  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club’s  annual 
“Scoop”  dinner  heralding  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Scoop,  the  Club’s  an¬ 
nual. 

The  winners  in  the  Northern 
California  competition  were 
Campbell  Bruce,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Eddie  Muller  and  Clint 
Mosher,  both  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  for  three  types  of  writ¬ 
ing  awards,  and  Bill  Nichols,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  for  the 
best  news  photo  of  the  Club  year. 

Scoop,  of  160  pages,  was  edited 
by  Jack  Wallace.  Chronicle,  with 
Lennie  De  Carlo,  San  Francisco 
News,  art  editor  and  George 
Place,  News,  photographer. 

■ 

Hearst  Dividend 

Los  Angeles — Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Inc.,  has  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  for  the  quarter 
ended  Nov.  30,  of  1.75%,  equal 
to  43%  cents  on  the  outstanding 
Class  A  stock. 


Rohde 


Rohde  Elected 
Head  of  Chicago 
AANR  Chapter 

Chicago — John  E.  Rohde,  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Chapter, 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  News¬ 
paper  Represent¬ 
atives,  here  Dec. 

12.  succeeding  E. 

M.  Roscher,  St. 

Louis  (Mo.) 

Post-Dispatch. 

Other  officers 
chosen  by  the 
Chicago  group 
are: 

M.  C.  Rogers, 

Kelly-S.mith  Co., 
vicepresident;  J.  S.  McAnulty,  Al- 
len-KIapp  Co.,  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer;  and  F.  F.  Parson, 
Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  include 
Mr.  Roscher,  retiring  president; 
F.  W.  Jaycox,  John  E.  Lutz  Co.; 
and  W.  M.  Fleishman,  Jr.,  How¬ 
land  and  Howland,  Inc. 

Mr.  Rohde  served  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  chapter  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  and  was  record¬ 
ing  secretary  for  several  years. 
He  has  been  with  the  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald  organization  for  10 
years  and  prior  to  that  he  was 
active  in  the  national  advertising 
field. 

Mr.  Roscher  highlighted  the 
chapter’s  past  year  of  activities, 
which  marked  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chicago. 
He  mentioned  in  particular  the 
chapter’s  sound  motion  picture, 
“Johnny  on  the  Spot,”  which,  he 
said,  has  been  shown  to  more 
than  10,000  students  at  all  types 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  picture  depicts  a  day  in  the 
life  of  an  average  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  and  stresses  the  pri¬ 
mary  value  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Chicago  chapter  representation 
in  the  AANR  officer  and  director 
lineup  includes  Henry  .K.  Slamin, 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  vice- 
president;  Paul  V.  E  1  s  b  e  r  r  y. 


What  is  Worse  Than 
a  ^^Jam  ”  at  Christmas  Time  ? 

When  all  the  mechanical  iacilities  of  the  paper 
ore  strained  to  care  for  holiday  advertising, 
there  is  particular  appreciation  for  Certified 
Mats  that  perform  dependably  the  some,  day 
after  day,  cose  after  cose. 


Scheerer  &  Co.,  treasurer;  and 
the  following  directors: 

Delwyn  J.  Worthington,  Cres- 
mer  &  Woodward;  Charles  D. 
Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son; 
James  J.  Cooper,  John  Budd  Co.; 
Mr.  Roscher  and  Mr.  Rohde. 
(E&P,  Dec.  9,  page  11.) 

■ 

Redmond  Hits  52nd 
Year  as  Publisher 

Burlington,  Kan. — ^John  Red¬ 
mond,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Re¬ 
publican,  observed  his  52nd  year 
as  publisher  Dec.  1.  In  a  front¬ 
page  story  headed:  “It  Happened 
52  Years  Ago  Today,”  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  recalled  buying  the  paper, 
then  known  as  ‘The  Little  Jeff.” 

He  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  some  time  because  of 
illness,  but  he  expects  soon  to  re¬ 
sume  his  “Rambling  Around”  col¬ 
umn. 

Commenting  upon  his  newly- 
equipped  office  at  home,  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  stated: 

“I  am  trying  out  a  Soundscrib- 
er,  a  dingbat  which,  if  I  learn 
to  operate  it,  will  permit  me  to 
dictate  letters,  news  stories,  etc., 
at  home  and  send  the  recording 
to  the  office  to  be  transcribed." 
■ 

W-H  Appointed 

San  Francisco — West  Holliday 
Co.  will  represent  the  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World  effective 
Jan.  1,  it  is  announced.  The 
World  has  had  no  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  sever¬ 
al  years. 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  MARKET 

Siouxiand  is  the  56-county,  fotus 
state  A.  B.  C.  retail  trading  zone 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Sioux  City’s 
wholesalers,  however,  enlarge  thi 
definition  to  include  the  whole  state 
of  South  Dakota  and  portions  of 
six  others  to  form  the  largest 
wholesale  zone  in  the  territory  sad 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Preliminary  census  figures  indicate 
Sioux  City  has  made  a  ten-yasr 
wholesale  gain  of  392  per  cent 

Your  sales  message  canaet 
reach  this  market  by  utilizing 
any  medium  or  combiiMtioa 
of  mediums  with  anything 
like  the  effectiveness  or  cssh 
pictencss  afforded  by  Sieux 
City’s  newspapers. 


^ioux  (£ity  Sonrnal 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Rockefellar  Plaza,  Depl.  P,  New  Yoih  20,  N.  Y. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking” 

This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods  are 
raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked  as  long  as  raw 
foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning  process  thor¬ 
oughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents.  To  be  eaten, 
they  need  only  be  heated  and  seasoned  to  taste. 


**A  Red  Cloth  Will  Madden  a  Bull” 

This  is  a  widespread  misconception.  The  power 
to  discriminate  colors  to  any  great  degree  is  not 
possessed  by  bulls.  It  is  not  the  red  color  that 
makes  a  bull  mad,  but  only  the  fact  that  the 
cloth  is  moving. 


“Snakes  Poison  Only  Their  Enemies” 

The  belief  that  snakes  use  their  poison  to  kill 
only  in  defense  is  erroneous.  Their  poison  fangs 
are  used  primarily  for  killing  food  and  seconda¬ 
rily  for  defense.  Snakes  are  immune  to  their  own 
poison  when  it  is  swallowed. 


“Food  in  Dented.  Rusty  Cans  Is  Unwholesome” 

Incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  spoilage 
organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and 
protects  the  contents  from  contamination.  As 
long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  container  has  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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America's 


Road 


to  Victory 


...Lets  Increase 
Production 


This  is  the  time  to  speak  out— now— at  the  begin- 


Our  industrial  program  for  re-armament  is 
getting  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

The  talking  and  writing  about  it  emphasize  the 
wrong  things. 

Its  headline  words  are  “cuts”  and  “controls.” 
Those  words  make  bad  propaganda  for  the  cold 


•  “Cuts”  and  “controls”  are  no  words  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  imagination  and  energy  of  our  own 
people.  They  won’t  impress  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin.  And  they  can  only  make  it  appear  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  America  thinks  it  can 
defend  the  free  way  of  life  by  abandoning  it. 

America  stands  as  the  world’s  champion  against 
aggression  because  America  has  become  the  most 
powerful  free  nation  in  the  world. 

How  did  we  get  that  way? 

Not  by  putting  ceilings  on  wages;  not  by  ra¬ 


tioning  or  clamping  iron-clad  government  con¬ 
trols  all  over  business  and  industry. 

To  be  sure,  some  temporary  controls  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  chemnel  very  scarce  materials  si>eedily 
to  use  for  defense.  So,  too,  are  special  taxes  and 
credit  restrictions  needed  to  combat  inflation. 
But  they  will  be  fatal  if  they  blind  us  to  this  fact: 

We  became  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world 
by  out-producing  every  other  nation. 


PRODUCTION -THE  FINAL  ANSWER 


Next  year  our  government  is  planning  at  least 
a  $40  billion  military  program.  Instead  of  plan¬ 
ning  only  on  controls  to  divert  $40  billion  of 
production  from  the  making  of  civilian  goods  to 
the  making  of  military  supplies,  we  should  be 
figuring  out  also  ways  to  push  up  total  production. 

Of  course,  our  industrial  plant  is  running  at 
close  to  “capacity”  now.  And  our  labor  force  has 
reached  almost  full  employment.  There  isn’t  much 
slack  to  be  taken  up. 

Can  even  the  United  States  add  a  $40  bilUon 
miracle  of  production  on  top  of  what  it  is  al¬ 
ready  doing? 

Our  answer  is  “Yes”  —  and  within  two  years.  It 
can  be  done  by  adding  about  $6  billion  each  year 
to  our  program  of  capital  investment  which  now 
runs  about  $22  billion  a  year. 

Part  of  this  added  production  will  come  from 
expanding  our  industries.  'The  steel  companies, 
for  example,  already  have  plans  to  increase  then- 
capacity  almost  ten  per  cent  in  the  next  two  years. 

But  by  far  the  largest  part  of  that  $40  billion  of 
added  production  must  come  from  higher  produc¬ 
tivity-raising  industry’s  efficiency. 

To  meet  our  goals  we  need  to  raise  our  produc¬ 
tivity  five  per  cent  a  year. 

Can  it  be  done? 

The  answer  is  an  emphatic  “Yes.” 


RAISE  INDUSTRY’S  PRODUCTIVITY 


McGraw-Hill’s  studies  of  industry’s  equipment 
show  that  there  are  countless  opportunities  for 
improving  efficiency.  Our  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  alone  need  at  least  $35  billion  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  to  raise  their  facilities  to  first  class  technical 
standards. 

Here  are  some  of  the  broad  possibilities  re¬ 
ported  by  the  trained  editors  of  McGraw-Hill’s 
business  magazines: 

In  many  manufacturing  plants  as  much  as  40 
por  cent  of  workers’  time  goes  into  moving  mate¬ 
rials  and  parts  —  shifting  things  about  within  the 
plant  between  processes  and  to  and  from  shipping 
platforms. 
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FACTORY  estimates  that  improved  materials 
handling  equipment  and  methods  might  well  cut 
handling  costs  twenty-five  per  cent  and  save  annu¬ 
ally  over  650,000  man-years  of  unnecessary  labor. 

Modern  machine  tools  designed  since  World 
War  II,  are  40  per  cent  more  productive,  on  the 
average,  than  is  old  equipment.  But  AMERICAN 
MACHINIST  surveys  show  that  95  per  cent  of 
industry’s  machine  tools  are  of  designs  at  least 
ten  years  old.  Replacing  them  could  raise  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  metalworking  industries  at  least  ten 
per  cent  —  enough  to  absorb  a  major  share  of  the 
metalworking  industries’  part  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  as  now  planned. 

In  coal  mining,  latest  equipment  and  methods 
can  raise  productivity  sharply.  The  editors  of 
COAL  AGE  estimate  that  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  could  be  raised  from  seven  tons  per 
man-shift  to  ten  within  three  to  five  years. 

Many  new  textile  production  techniques  are  50 
per  cent  to  75  per  cent  more  efficient  than  those  in 
use  now.  If  plants  could  be  fully  modernized,  and 
full  use  made  of  latest  management  methods, 
TEXTILE  WORLD  estimates  that  output-per- 
manhour  would  rise  20  per  cent.  A  FOOD 
INDUSTRIES  study  indicates  that  modern  equip¬ 
ment  plus  the  best  management  techniques  could 
raise  productivity  in  food  processing  at  least  20 
per  cent. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  opportunities  that 
industry  can  seize  and  by  which  the  nation  can 
profit. 

A  NATION-WIDE  EFFORT 

Of  course,  industry  itself  can’t  do  the  whole 
job.  Labor,  government  and  eill  the  rest  of  us 
must  cooperate. 

Government’s  part  is  to  see  that  its  emergency 
controls  are  so  applied  that  they  will  increase 
productivity  and  thus  make  possible  an  early 
lifting  of  such  controls. 


Labor’s  part  is  to  help  in  the  development  of 
labor-saving  methods  and  machinery  and  to  wel¬ 
come  their  adoption  as  the  only  sure  way  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  advance  the  American  stcUidard  of 
living  while  maintaining  the  American  free  way 
of  life. 

For  all  of  us  the  job  is  to  work  constantly  for 
an  expanding,  ever-stronger  America  with  con¬ 
stantly  growing  productivity;  not  a  pinched  and 
shackled  America  cooped  up  under  wage  and 
price  ceilings  and  tied  to  a  ration  card. 

CHALLENGE  TO  INDUSTRY 

Here  is  a  sharp  challenge  to  industry  to  study 
the  best  work-methods  that  are  being  reported  — 
to  use  every  minute  and  every  dollar  it  can  to 
replace  obsolete  equipment. 

Here  is  a  sharp  challenge  to  government  to 
do  everything  within  its  power  to  make  its  con¬ 
trol  policies  and  its  fiscal  policies  strengthen  the 
incentives  to  industrial  modernization  —  to  de¬ 
mand  sacrifice  for  a  purpose  and  not  for  effect. 

The  job  to  which  such  opportunites  point  will 
take  time  — though  nothing  holds  back  adoption 
of  some  of  the  simpler  improvements  in  work- 
methods  reported  in  business  magazines  all  the 
time. 

But  increasing  production  is  our  one  best  hope 
that  we  may  be  spared  the  full  array  of  price, 
wage  and  production  controls  now  and  be  freed 
eventually  from  all  controls. 

General  Omar  Bradley  has  said  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  nationed  independence  calls  for 
“long-range  commitments  that  we  are  willing  to 
carry  out.” 

A  long-range  commitment  to  fight  this  battle 
for  peace  with  America’s  most  powerful  weapon 
—  industrial  productivity  —  is  the  surest  guaran¬ 
tee  of  victory  for  the  free  world. 

Let’s  make  that  commitment  —  now  —  at  the 
beginning. 


McGraW'HHI  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

330  WEST  42ncl  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  •  McGraw-Hill  International  Corp. 
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"BEWARE  OF  GREEKS,"  ETC. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the’  Television 

Dealers  and  Manufacturers  Association 
were  calling  on  newspaper  advertising  mana¬ 
gers  and  managing  editors  throughout  the 
mid-west  during  the  last  two  weeks  seeking 
staff  men  who  would  write  articles  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  pitch  was  that  they  wanted  as 
much  mention  of  tv  in  newspapers  between 
then  and  Dec.  20  as  they  could  get.  The  tv 
Christmas  ad  campaign  stops  on  that  date. 

Reporters  who  accepted  the  assignment 
were  offered  a  contract  in  triplicate  offering 
them  $50  in  one  case  for  each  “article”  sub¬ 
mitted — it  was  said  200  to  250  words  each 
would  be  enough — and  that  another  $50 
would  be  paid  after  publication.  It  did  not 
state  where  publication  was  to  be. 

One  reporter  who  signed  the  contract 
received  this  clarifying  letter  of  instructions 
from  tv  headquarters  in  New  York; 

“The  reason  we  are  engaging  the  services 
of  local  experienced  writers,  like  yourself, 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  country,  is 
to  take  our  basic  material  and  put  a  local 
slant  on  it  for  release  in  your  local  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“He  should  also  have  made  it  clear  to  you 
that  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  you  place 
your  own  articles  in  the  paper  for  which  you 
work,  since  that  may  not  be  entirely  the 
ethical  thing  to  do.  What  we  had  hoped  is 
through  your  contacts  with  other  newspapers 
you  would  be  able  to  place  your  articles  in 
them. 

“In  some  instances,  he  has  cleared  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  articles  by  a  reporter  in  his  own  paper 
through  the  managing  editor.  If  he  had  done 
this  in  your  case,  then  obviously  it  would 
be  in  order  for  you  to  plant  the  story  in 
your  own  paper. 

“However,  please  understand  distinctly 
that  this  is  not  a  commitment  which  we  wish 
you  to  make,  unless  it  is  a  clear  and  above¬ 
board  proposition.” 

The  resume  of  general  instructions  to  field 
representatives  supplied  E&P  by  ATDM 
stated  “they  were  specifically  instructed  not 
•o  engage  a  newspaper  writer  on  one  paper 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  he  would  place 
his  own  article  in  his  own  paper.  However, 
the  representatives  were  also  told  that  if  they 
could  clear  the  placement  of  stories  by  a 
staff  writer  with  the  managing  editor  ot  his 
own  paper,  and  with  the  managing  editor’s 
tull  knowledge  and  consent,  that  this  would 
be  in  order.  However,  ATDM  did  not  feel 
that  this  was  in  general  the  right  policy  to 
pursue  and  so  advised  representatives.” 

Now,  if  ATDM  did  not  feel  that  this  was 
“the  right  policy  to  pursue.”  why  did  it  even 
suggest  it  to  its  field  men?  ATDM  and  its 
ad  agency,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  deny  there  was 
any  intention  to  do  anything  wrong.  It 
could  be  a  case  of  overworked  enthusiasm. 
But  at  least  three  managing  editors  who 
tipped  E&P  on  the  campaign  seemed  to 
gather  the  opposite  impression.  It  seems  to 
us  that  anyone  who  talks  about  “planting” 
stories  in  newspapers,  along  with  paying 
them  twice  (before  and  after  publication), 
has  something  other  than  “clear  and  above¬ 
board”  in  mind. 

It  all  serves  as  a  warning  that  m.e.s  should 
always  resist  efforts  of  this  kind  to  hire  their 
reporters  for  publicity  work  either  on  a  local 
or  national  level. 


'£rMT(i)RlAL 


Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  tnith. — 1.  Corinthians,  XIII;  6. 

FOUNDATION  STONES 

A  POPULAR  misconception  about  the  typical 
American  daily  newspaper  has  now  been 
corrected.  Reading  books,  seeing  the  mov¬ 
ies,  or  hearing  the  United  Nations  debates, 
one  would  assume  that  the  American  press 
is  made  up  of  metropolitan  journalistic 
giants. 

However,  Dr.  William  F.  Swindler  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  school  of  journalism 
lias  completed  an  unusual  study  revealing 
that  the  median-size  daily,  the  real  “typical” 
daily,  actually  has  a  circulation  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  7,800  per  day. 

When  you  figure  that  approximately  half 
of  the  daily  newspapers  are  below  that  cir¬ 
culation  you  begin  to  realize  the  length  and 
bredth  of  our  journalism.  Here,  truly,  are 
the  foundation  stones  of  our  free  press. 

Going  back  to  that  popular  misconception 
about  the  American  press,  a  check  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  reveals  there 
are  only  about  50  dailies  of  over  100,000 
circulation.  There  are  only  about  200  above 
50.000  circulation. 

The  vast  majority  of  dailies  are  of  smaller 
circulations  in  the  grass  roots  communities. 
Approximately  1,000  of  them  are  below 
10,000  circulation.  Another  570  are  between 
10  and  50  thousand. 

Our  “typical”  daily  would  have  about  32 
people  on  the  payroll,  half  of  them  in  the 
mechanical  department.  The  news  depart¬ 
ment  would  include  six  or  seven  people. 

When  someone  talks  about  the  “American 
press”,  this  is  the  vision  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind  as  “typical.” 

CORRESPONDENT  "SPIES" 

THE  INFERENCE  by  the  London  Tribune, 

a  weekly  edited  by  the  wife  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Health,  that  U.  S.  correspondents  were 
running  to  the  U.  S.  State  Department  with 
confidential  information  and  therefore  should 
be  regarded  as  “government  spies,”  was  not 
only  juvenile  but  insulting. 

Through  an  unfortunate  series  of  circum¬ 
stances  a  New  York  office  queried  the  State 
Department  for  comment  on  a  story  not  yet 
filed  from  London  and  in  some  way,  through 
no  fault  of  the  correspondent  in  London, 
the  name  of  his  confidential  source  was  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  Tribune  could  have  learned  the  true 
nature  of  the  circumstances  by  doing  just 
what  E  &  P  did  last  week — ask  one  of  the 
correspondents  involved.  Rather  than  make 
ridiculous  charges  of  “spying”  the  London 
weekly  would  have  discovered  the  State 
Department  succeeded  only  in  shutting  off 
the  correspondents’  confidential  source,  which 
was  a  heck  of  a  way  to  treat  valuable  “spies." 


ANTI-MONOPOLY  BILL 

THE  SENATE  this  week  passed  legislation 
forbidding  a  corporation  to  buy  the  assets 
of  a  business  rival  if  the  transaction  would 
reduce  competition.  The  bill,  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act. 
passed  the  House  last  August  15  (E  &  P, 
Sept.  17,  page  34)  and  is  now  returned  to 
the  House  for  consideration  of  Senate  amend¬ 
ments. 

Last  August,  Rep.  Celler  (New  York),  who 
steered  the  bill  through  the  House,  was  asked 
if  it  would  prevent  “the  merger  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  cities  or  towns  where  there  are  two 
newspapers,  and  the  competition  ii  virtually 
destructive  to  each.”  Rep.  Celler  replied  in 
the  affirmative  as  follows; 

“I  think  this  act  might  be  construed  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  merger.  In  my  humble 
opinion  there  should  be  preclusion  of  merg¬ 
ing  one  newspaper  with  another  where  the 
effect  would  be  only  one  newspaper.  In  any 
community  there  should  be  a  clash  of  opin¬ 
ion.  We  should  not  have  opinion  all  on^ 
sided.  There  should  be  both  sides  submitted 
to  the  populace.  Any  community  formerly 
supplied  with  two  papers  would  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  if  they  combined.” 

When  the  bill  got  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  it  was  changed  slightly.  Some  of 
the  Senators  apparently  did  not  want  it  to 
apply  to  newspapers.  In  the  debate  preced¬ 
ing  passage  of  the  bill  this  week.  Senator 
Owen  Brewster  (Maine)  asked  Senator  Her¬ 
bert  R.  O’Conor  (Maryland)  whether  the 
measure  would  prevent  merger  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  latter  said  it  would  not  and 
that  in  his  opinion  such  mergers  did  not 
always  lessen  competition.  On  the  contrary, 
he  said,  they  sometimes  have  a  salutary  effect 
and  give  the  community  a  better  newspaper. 

The  bill  now  states  “that  no  corporation 
engaged  in  commerce  shall  acquire,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
stock  or  other  share  capital  ...  or  any  part 
of  the  assets  of  another  corporation  en¬ 
gaged  also  in  commerce,  where  in  any  line 
of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  country, 
the  effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  sub¬ 
stantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to  tend 
to  create  a  monoply.” 

What  the  Judiciary  Committee  did  was  to 
change  the  word  “community”  to  “sectioo 
of  the  country”  believing  thaj  would  elim¬ 
inate  consideration  of  newspapers. 

But  there  is  no  definition  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  “section.”  Nor  is  there  any  spe¬ 
cific  exemption  of  newspapers  per  se.  And 
it  seems  to  us  the  bill  still  can  be  interpreted 
as  prohibiting  the  merger  of  newspapers  and 
probably  will  be  so  interpreted. 

What  is  a  “section?”  Is  it  a  county  or  a 
state?  If  so.  there  is  one  state  containing 
only  one  city  having  daily  newspapers.  There 
are  geographic  areas  greater  than  that  state 
where  newspapers  exist  in  only  one  city. 
Regardless  of  what  the  good  Senators  intend 
in  the  bill,  it  certainly  can  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  newspapers  un^r  certain  judicial  inter¬ 
pretation. 

This  bill  should  not  be  passed  with^ 
specific  exemption  of  newspaper  properties. 
We  don’t  think  it  should  be  passed  anyway. 
We  can’t  see  any  justification  for  telling  a 
man  or  a  corporation  that  he,  or  it,  cannot 
sell  out  to  the  highest  bidder  (if  desired) 
when  the  bidder  happens  to  be  a  compethw- 
The  bill  is  unrealistic  particularly  as  it  applie* 
t<*  newspapers. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


James  H.  Skewes,  editor  and 


been  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  ^^*_^**  j  stations, 

of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope  Pius  XII.  and  KPRC-TV. 

Ora  L.  Taylor,  vicepresident  Jack  &ott,  advertising  mana- 
and  business  manager  of  the  8cr  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.) 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  was  elected  chairman  of 


publisher  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  has  been  named  general  manager  Ind^lr' 

Lr,  has  been  elected  president  of  ‘he  paper.  Robert  H.  O’Brien,  homa  Press 

^  :  o  „  national  advertisine  reoresentative.  BERD  D.  CHAFFIN,  advertising 


the  Meridian 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  for 
the  seventh 
time.  Mr. 

Skewes  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
Meridian 
Research  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  A  past 
district  governor  Skewes 
of  the  Rotary  Club,  he  is  also  a 
director  of  a  bank  and  a  railroad. 

Mrs.  Philip  Tucker,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  sailed  Mon¬ 
day  on  the  Italian  liner  Vulcania 
to  spend  Christmas  in  Rome  with 


national  advertising  representative,  berd  u.  chaffin,  advertising 
has  been  named  business  mana-  Hianager  of  the  Ardmore  (Okla.) 
ger.  Ardmoreite  was  named  vicechair- 

Everett  Remsburg,  publisher 

of  the  Vista  (Calif.)  Press,  has  Charles  Sterling,  national  ad- 
been  elected  president  of  the  San  vertising  representative  for  the 
Diego  County  Unit,  California  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  Go.,  has  been  appointed  chairinan 
tion.  of  ‘he  Carolinas  A.A.U.  Boxing 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Shaw  Clark,  wid-  Tournament  to  be  held  at  Green- 
ow  of  the  late  John  McLane  J^o-  25,  26,  and  27. 

Clark,  publisher  of  the  Clare-  Nicholas  J.  Eddy  has  resigned 
mont  (N.  H.)  Eagle,  has  assumed  as  acting  assistant  personnel  man- 
title  of  publisher  of  the  afternoon  ager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
daily.  to  become  associated  with  the 

Hartford  law  firm  of  Buck,  Mc¬ 
Cook  and  Kenyon. 

Donald  A.  Walker,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 


On  the  Business  Side 


J.  Frank  Helderman,  circula-  Free  Press,  has  been  appointed 
tion  manager  since  1946  of  the  credit  manager 


er  son-imUw  DENNiri^^^^^^  Sportanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and 

Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  two  dailies. 

Mr.  Helderman, 
who  succeeds  the 
late  Edgar  A. 

Gwynne,  joined 
the  newspapers 
as  a  composing 
room  apprentice 
in  192S  and  be¬ 
came  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  in 
1942. 


publisher  of  the  Japanese  Read¬ 
ers  Digest,  and  her  daughter,  af¬ 
ter  which  she  will  spend  six 
months  touring  Italy,  France  and 
Spain.  Mrs.  Tucker,  whose  home 
is  in  Burlingame,  Calif.,  plans  to 
spend  Easter  in  Seville. 


and  he  will  carry 
on  the  duties  of 
both  offices.  Mr. 

Walker  has  been 
with  the  Knight 
newspapers  since 
1931,  going  from 
the  Akron  (O.) 

Beacon  Journal 
to  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  in 
1940.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  f  o  1  -  Walker 
lows  the  death  of  John  D.  Rob¬ 
ertson  in  an  automoble  accident. 
Raymond  S.  Cunningham,  of- 
J.  Kelly  Sisk,  treasurer  and  fice  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
business  manager  of  the  Green-  (O.)  Post,  has  retired  after  57 
ville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont  Co.,  years  of  service  with  the  news- 
has  been  chosen  county  chairman  paper.  He  began  in  1894  as  office 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  boy  and  assistant  cashier  and  be- 

Flynn  Reitemeyer  Charles  H.  Draper  has  been  came  office  manager  in  1909. 

.  ,  appointed  comptroller  of  the  Morrie  Cotton,  advertising 

»,  ■  5/'  I  of  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  by  former  manager  of  the  Seminole  (Okla.) 

New  York  Daily  News,  was  back  gov.  W.  P.  Hobby,  publisher.  He  Producer  resigned  recently  to  be- 
rt  his  desk  this  week.  He  had  j,as  served  as  tax  attorney  for  (Continued  on  next  page) 
been  recuperating  in  Florida  after 


Helderman 


a  recent  abdominal  operation. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Central  Vermont 
Railway,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Railways. 

Gerson  H.  Lush,  chief  Harris¬ 
burg  correspondent  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  been 
“borrowed”  by  U.  S.  Senator-elect 
James  H.  Duff  to  be  his  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  in  Washington. 

Eddy  Gilmore,  AP  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Moscow,  is  visiting  his 
niother,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Gilmore, 
in  his  childhood  home  at  Selma, 

Ala. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  first  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  of  journalism  students  at 
the  University  of  Brazil  today 
(Dec.  16).  Dean  and  Mrs.  Ack¬ 
erman  flew  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
CRpect  to  remain  until  after  the 
utst  of  January. 

M.  E.  Walter,  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  has 
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come  publisher  and  co-owner  of 
the  Lincoln  County  (Neb.)  Trib¬ 
une.  Miss  Angle  Johnston,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Producer  advertising 
staff,  has  taken  Mr.  Cotton’s 
place. 

C.  H.  Plunkett  is  the  new 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cush¬ 
ing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen,  replac¬ 
ing  Clinton  Harmon,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
cartooning  and  art  work. 

William  Hemphill,  auditor, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  for 
21  years,  has  been  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  in  the 
office  of  George  M.  Neil. 
Michael  M.  Pennock,  formerly 
assistant  to  Mr.  Hemphill,  has 
been  promoted  to  head  of  the 
Inquirer  accounting  department. 
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Alex  McCullough,  managing 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1944,  has 
resigned  to  han¬ 
dle  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  be  an 
assistant  to 
Gov.  -  Elect 
James  F.  Byrnes, 
who  becomes 
South  Carolina's 
chief  executive  in 
January. 

Louis  Berg, 
entertainment  edi 
tor  of  This  Week,  McCullough 
and  Mrs.  Berg  sailed  Monday 
on  the  Italian  liner  Vulcania  for 
a  two-month  vacation  in  Italy. 

Gareth  B.  Muchmore,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Oklahoma  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Association. 

Ed  Coleman,  a  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State, 
is  handling  public  relations  re¬ 
leases  for  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papers  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mrs.  VraGiNiA  Morris,  society 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  suffered  severe  head  injuries 
when  she  fell  from  a  second-story 
window  recently. 

M.  G.  Birghwood,  1950  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
has  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 

Jack  D.  Jordan,  who  joined 
the  Xenia  (O.)  Gazette  in  1939 
and  who  has  been  city  editor 
since  1947,  has  become  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Phillip  W. 
Frame,  who  resigned  after  serving 
the  newspaper  for  26  years. 

Grey  Hamilton,  former  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Journal  staff  report¬ 
er,  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
on  the  Toronto  (Out.)  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Jo  Ann  Barnes,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Daily  Iowan  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  of  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Times,  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Margaret  Tinley,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  the  illness  of 
her  mother. 

I.  Norman  Smith,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  and 
Charles  Woodsworth,  editor, 
Ottawa  Citizen,  have  returned 
from  the  conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  India. 

Miss  Toby  Tolpen,  formerly 
an  instructor  in  Spanish  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  has  been  named 
school  page  editor  of  El  Diario  De 
Nueva  York,  Spanish-language 
daily  in  New  York  City,  by  Dr. 
P.  Dominici,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  was  also  announced  that 
Jack  Chamberlain,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  direct  the 
religious  and  educational  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 


(fA 


“I  will  not  stay  on  my  diet;  we're  almost  100,000  lines  of  Christma* 
advertising  ahead  of  last  year!” 


Ralph  M.  May,  sports  editor 
of  the  Xenia  (O.)  Gazette  since 
1949,  has  been  made  news  editor 
and  Jack  M.  Schweibold,  1950 
graduate  of  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O.,  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor. 

George  Hunt,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  the  information  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Mortgage  & 
Housing  Corp.  He  fills  the  post 
made  vacant  by  the  appointment 
of  F.  F.  Field  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Field, 
who  worked  on  several  Canadian 
newspapers  between  1926  and 
1940,  during  the  war  was  editor 
of  the  publicity  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Munitions  and 
Supply. 

Victor  Schoffelmayer,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  emeritus  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  and  Mrs. 
Schoffelmayer  are  moving  from 
Dallas  to  Glendale,  Calif. 

Dan  Bailey,  former  Atlanta, 
Ga.  newspaperman,  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  North  DeKalb 
(Ga.)  Record  and  Norcross  (Ga.) 
News  to  accept  a  position  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  at  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  University.  . 

Clay  Bailey,  formerly  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  has  joined  the 
amusements  department  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Anthony  Vitanza,  copy  con¬ 
troller,  is  the  first  member  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
editorial  staff  to  enlist  in  the 
armed  forces  since  the  Korean 
War  began.  Reservists  James 
Burnham,  Jamestown  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  News,  and  David  Fer- 
Now,  reporter,  entered  service 
earlier. 

Arch  Ward.  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor,  has  been  awarded 


the  annual  Civic  Service  Award 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
The  award  cited  Mr.  Ward’s 
“deep  concern  for  the  Welfare  of 
his  fellow  men  and  his  work  for 
the  development  of  the  nation’s 
sports  and  recreational  programs.” 

Tony  Weitzel,  Chicago  Daily 
News  columnist,  was  awarded  a 
plaque  Dec.  11  at  the  “Lest  We 
Forget”  show  at  Hines  Veterans' 
Hospital.  He  was  honored  for  his 
efforts  in  support  of  the  A.  L. 
Sachar  Lodge,  B'nai  B'rith,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  program  to  aid  hospi¬ 
talized  veterans. 

Elton  Whisenhunt,  former 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Carl  May,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Spartanburg  Journal 
as  sports  editor,  succeeding  Ben 
T.  Griffin,  Jr.,  recalled  to  active 
Air  Force  duty  in  Japan  and  Ko¬ 
rea.  Rufus  Josey,  former  Herald 
city  editor,  has  joined  the  Herald- 
Journal  advertising  staff  and  has 
been  replaced  by  Glen  Long, 
former  Herald  courthouse  report¬ 
er.  Rudy  Rivers,  Herald  report¬ 
er,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  further  Marine  Corps 
duty. 

Cleburne  Gregory  is  leaving 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  staff 
to  establish  a  news  bureau  at  the 
State  Capitol,  offering  copy  to 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  after 
Jan.  1. 

Ray  Coppock,  city  editor  of  the 
Madera  (Calif.)  News  Tribune  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  named 
managing  editor,  effective  Dec. 
25.  Mr.  Coppock  replaces  M.ot* 
SHALL  Finstad,  who  has  resigned 
to  take  a  similar  position  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Target  Town  Promotion 
Wins  New  Subscribers 


By  George  A.  Brondenbtirg 


Since  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II,  there  has  been  only  a 
one-year  period  during  which  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  had  sufficient  news¬ 
print  to  permit  a  concerted  circu¬ 
lation  drive.  That  period  was 
mid- 1949  to  mid- 1950. 

That  the  papers  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  is  reflected  in 
the  circulation  growth  in  that 
period  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  editions.  Comparison  of 
the  September,  1949  and  ’50  ABC 
reports  show  the  morning  C-J  up 
23,909  to  194,114;  the  evening 
Times  up  4,139  to  170,009;  and 
the  Sunday  Courier-Journal  up 
27,500  to  293,426. 

Chose  Target  Towns’ 

A  portion  of  that  success  is 
credited  by  Jasper  Rison,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  editorial  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments  in  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  aimed  at  “target 
towns.” 

“Although  this  cooperation  was 
constant  over  the  entire  program,” 
said  Mr.  Rison,  “it  was  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  specific  instances  where 
circulation  had  selected  a  com¬ 
munity  for  intense  solicitation.” 

Three  weeks  before  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  moved  a  crew 
of  trained  solicitors  into  a  “Ken- 
tuckiana”  city  or  town,  promo¬ 
tion  went  to  work.  Members  of 
the  newspapers’  editorial  staffs 
were  sent  in  through  the  promo¬ 
tion  department’s  Speakers  Bu¬ 
reau  to  appear  at  large  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  selected  town.  While 
appearing  there  they  usually 
picked  up  columnar  material  that 
was  good  for  two  or  three  “im¬ 
portant  mentions”  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Used  Paid  Promotion 

The^  were  advertised  in  paid 
space  in  the  town’s  local  newspa¬ 
per,  or  by  radio  spot  in  the  town, 
or  on  the  Lxtuisville  newspapers’ 
own  50,000-watt  station,  explained 
Douglas  Comette,  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

The  Sunday  department,  which 
has  been  carrying  Roto-Magazine 
feature  stories  on  all  Kentucky 
and  Southern  Indiana  communi¬ 
ties,  with  air  and  full-color  pho¬ 
tos,  adjusted  its  schedules  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  community  at  about 
the  time  the  circulation  crew  was 
beginning  its  work. 

When  these  Roto  -  Magazine 
features  hit  the  target  towns,  large 
point-of-sale  posters,  prepared  by 
promotion,  were  ready  for  use 
by  all  dealers  and  salesmen.  Paid 
local  newspaper  space  and  radio 
time  helped  pave  the  way. 


The  fact  that  the  state  editor 
knew  the  crew  was  in  a  particular 
community,  no  doubt,  sharpened 
his  awareness  of  news  in  that 
area,  it  was  pointed  out.  And  a 
benefit  to  editorial,  in  turn,  has 
come  from  the  fact  that  this 
awareness,  spread  over  several 
communities,  has  led  to  better 
news  coverage,  added  Mr.  Rison. 

The  woman’s  department  has 
come  into  the  picture,  also.  Help¬ 
ing  the  cause  has  been  a  series 
of  front  pages  on  the  Sunday 
Woman’s  section,  showing  social 
activities  of  the  women  in  these 
communities. 

The  city  series  in  the  magazine 
supplement  and  the  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  series  have  been  spaced  well, 
to  prevent  a  loss  of  interest  by 
readers  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Equally  important  to  the  over¬ 
all  success  has  been  the  careful 
selection  by  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  men  used  in  the  so¬ 
licitation  crews,  Mr.  Rison  em¬ 
phasized.  “Their  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  product,  awareness 
of  the  ‘big  picture’  and  ability 
made  possible  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  program,”  he  said. 

A  Look  Ahead 

Sol  Katz.  Dallas  Morning 
News,  sounded  a  wise  word  of 
warning  to  members  of  Texas 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
recently  at  their  Dallas  conven¬ 
tion.  Speaking  as  the  retiring 
president  of  the  group,  Mr.  Katz 
briefly  blueprinted  what’s  likely  to 
be  ahead  for  circulation  managers 
in  1951.  He  said  in  part: 

“Our  publishers  are  deeply 
concerned  —  some  alarmed  —  by 
the  prospects  of  reduced  news¬ 
print  allotments  in  the  months  to 
come.  Reduced  supplies  are  bad 
enough  to  contemplate,  but  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  paper  and  the  soar¬ 
ing  prices  of  every  item  used  in 
production  of  our  newspapers 
bring  an  inescapable  challenge  to 
circulation  men. 

“I  am  informed  that  the  think¬ 
ing  over  the  nation  within  the  last 
three  weeks  has  given  rise  to  the 
prediction  that  space  buyers  will 
lead  the  parade  in  the  march  to 
provide  increased  income.  This 
does  not  mean  that  single  copy 
and  subscriber  rates  will  not  be 
in  the  cards  before  spring  robins 
begin  to  chirp. 

“Keeping  in  mind  that  today 
we  don’t  know  what  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  will  be  in  1951  and  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  draw-cut¬ 
ting  will  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
all  circulation  men  should  realize 
that  increases  in  coverage  should 
be  in  areas  where  the  axe  is  least 


likely  to  fall  if  newsprint  ration-  ^ 
ing  should  be  necessary.  The  f 
farmer  knows  that  corn  kept  in 
a  barn  will  not  fall  prey  to  the 
flying  crows.  i 

“And,  finally,  when  and  if  the 
going  becomes  difficult  it  will  ^ 
necessitate  more  than  ever  before 
the  publishers  and  the  circulation  | 
managers  entering  into  a  partner-  I 
ship  to  save  dollars  by  counting 
nickels.” 

N.  J.  Clinic  Set 
Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  and  president  of  ICMA,  is 
setting  up  a  Circulation  Clinic 
for  New  Jersey  Press  Association  ] 
members.  The  first  will  take  ' 
place  Feb.  23  at  Rutgers  Univer-  | 
sity,  and  Mr.  Healy  said  he  pro-  ] 
poses  to  make  it  an  annual  affair  | 
equal  in  importance  to  Classified 
and  Mechanical  conferences. 
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•  You  Git  «i*  MOST  n 
Whin  Ydu  Git  the  POST  ‘ 


SI  LOUIS  POST-DISPATOt; 


Price  Increases 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  afternoon  daily,  has  anounced 
an  increase  from  22  to  27  cents 
a  week  in  its  newsstand  price. 

«  *  « 

Newstand  wholesale  rates  for 
the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat  were  advanced  50  cents  a 
100  to  $4  for  daily  issues  with  suc¬ 
cess,  reports  C.  S.  Tilson,  CM. 

The  move  followed  a  25  cent 
monthly  rate  boost  effected  Sept. 
1.  The  new  price  of  $1.50  month¬ 
ly  brought  a  decline  of  only  37 
copies,  as  of  Oct.  20,  from  the 
Aug.  31  base  draw  and  Nov.  1 
stops  were  normal.  Mr.  Tilson 
reports. 

•  *  * 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
has  raised  its  Sunday  price  to  15 
cents. 

*  *  * 

Newsstand  price  of  the  Bath 
(Me.)  Daily  Times  went  from 

4c  to  5c  and  carrier  subscriptions 
were  advanced  from  $8  to  $10 

a  year  on  Dec.  4. 

*  *  * 

Both  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 
and  News-Sentinel  will  boost  Sun¬ 
day  price  from  10c  to  15c  on  Dec. 
10  and  home-delivered  price  for 
daily-Sunday  goes  from  35c  to 
40c. 

*  *  * 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  has  raised  weekly  rate 
from  35c  to  40c. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  .Star  on 
Jan.  1,  will  increase  weekly  rate 
to  35c  for  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday.  New  monthly  rate  will  be 
$1.52. 

■ 

Up  from  3c  to  4c 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  was  increased  Dec.  4  from  3c 
a  copy  to  4c  at  newsstands  and 
27c  a  week  by  carrier.  The  Reg¬ 
ister  was  one  of  the  few  papers  in 
large  Eastern  cities  still  selling  at 
3c. 
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CIRCULATION  promotion  ads 
like  this  one  are  being  placed  by 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.  for  die 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  Mi$> 
souri  and  Illinois  papers,  on  TV, 
radio,  car  cards  and  24-sliet( 
_ posters. _ 

Premium  Newsprint 
Covered  by  Insurance 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  extent 
to  which  extra  expense  insurance 
would  cover  purchases  of  spot 
market  newsprint  is  defined  in  a 
letter  from  Hartford  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  to  its  agents. 

“Our  view,”  the  company  stated, 
“is  that  if  a  publisher  demon¬ 
strates  (a)  that  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  newsprint  from  his  regular 
sources  fast  enough  to  maintain 
regular  publication  (after  fire  or 
sprinkler  damage)  (b)  that  he 
could  not  borrow  or  buy  news¬ 
print  at  his  normal  price  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  and  (c)  that  no 
other  means  of  continuing  pub¬ 
lication,  such  as  using  another 
newspaper’s  facilities,  were  avail¬ 
able,  Extra  Expense  Insurance 
would  reimburse  him  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  normal  news¬ 
print  cost  and  the  cost  of  nec¬ 
essary  newsprint  in  the  ‘gray  mar¬ 
ket.’  ” 

■ 

Unions  Are  Repaid 
By  Pittsburgh  Paper 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
reported  this  week  that  each  of 
the  participating  unions  will  be 
reimbursed  in  full  for  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Daily 
Reporter,  which  was  published 
during  the  seven-week  tieup  of 
Pittsburgh  dailies. 

A  preliminary  report  by  the  Re¬ 
porter’s  business  manager,  ANG 
said,  indicated  “substantial  profits" 
and  listed  $43,000  paid  in  wages 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

According  to  the  Guild  account, 
the  unions  subscribed  $14,39()  to 
start  the  paper.  The  Guild’s 
share  was  $5,000. 

Katz  'Man  of  Year' 

Baltimore  —  The  Civic  Award 
Committee  of  the  Advertising  Club 
has  named  Joseph  Katz  as  “Man 
■  of  the  Year”  for  1950.  Mr.  Katz, 
1  head  of  the  advertising  *8*“^ 
bearing  his  name,  is  the  first  ad¬ 
man  to  get  the  Award. 
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NO.  1  OF  A  SERIES 


A  Memorandum  on  Fair  Trade  to  THE  PRESS 

1951  will  mark  the  20th  Anniversary  of  Fair  Trade.  To  help  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
Fair  Trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  American  life,  this  series  of  messages  is  written. 


Let^s  End  the  Confusion 
About  Price  Fixing 


No  THIN  KING  AM  ERICAN  Can  condonc  price  fixing.  It  is  a  sinister 
practice  which  can  wreck  our  economy. 

But  price  fixing  is  frequently  confused  with  Fair  Trade.  And 
because  one  is  evil  and  the  other  is  good,  it  is  important  that 
the  confusion  be  ended. 

WHAT  FAIR  TRADE  LAWS  DO 

The  Fair  Trade  laws  adopted  by  45  States  are  not  price  fixing 
laws.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  unanimously  ruled 
that  these  laws  do  not  fix  prices.  The  Fair  Trade  laws  simply 
give  the  manufacturer  the  right  to  establish  a  minimum  resale 
price  for  his  product. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  this.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles  and  others  who  do  business  on  an  exclu¬ 
sive  franchise  basis  establish  minimum  resale  prices  for  their 
merchandise.  Publishers  and  others  who  operate  on  a  con¬ 
signment  basis  do  the  same. 

TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 

The  reason  this  is  done  is  to  protect  the  trademark— the  name 
of  the  automobile  or  newspaper— from  the  ruinous  effects  of 
price  cutting . . .  price  cutting  which  can  cheapen  the  product’s 
good  reputation. 

It’s  exactly  the  same  with  goods  sold  under  Fair  Trade.  Fair- 
traded  merchandise  cannot  become  a  football  for  the  price  cut¬ 
ter  to  kick  around.  If  the  retailer  wants  to  carry  a  Fair-traded 
article,  he  is  no  more  privileged  to  sell  it  for  less  than  its  estab¬ 
lished  minimum  resale  price  than  the  newsdealer  is  privileged 


to  sell  your  publication  for  less  than  the  price  you  put  upon  it. 

NOT  COMPULSORY 

Because  no  product  may  be  Fair-traded  unless  it  is  in  free  and 
open  compietition  with  similar  products  produced  by  others,  no 
retailer  is  obligated  to  stock  a  Fair-traded  article  against  his 
will.  Instead,  he  can  stock  competitive  products  not  covered  by 
Fair  Trade. 

With  or  without  Fair  Trade,  the  minimum  resale  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  manufacturer  is  always  shaped  by  his  competition 
and  by  what  his  prospective  customers  are  willing  to  pay.  If  his 
price  is  right,  he  will  sell  his  product.  If  his  price  is  wrong,  he 
will  not.  For  Americans  will  not  buy  products  which  they 
consider  are  too  expensive  so  long  as  they  have  freedom  of 
choice  to  buy  competing  merchandise. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  Fair  Trade,  we  will  be 
happy  to  answer  them  for  you.  We  believe  the  more  you  know 
about  Fair  Trade,  the  more  convinced  you  will  be  that  the  Fair 
Trade  laws  are  good  laws  .  .  .  laws  which  add  up  to  just  one 
thing:  Fair  Trade  Means  Fair  Play  for  the  Greatest  Number  of 
People.  /\ 


JOHN  W.  DARGAVEL,  Chairman 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade 


FAIR  TRADE  MEANS  FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ON  FAIR  TRADE 

205  East  42nd  Street  .  .  .  New  York  17,  New  York 
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Henry  H.  Fris, 
Former  Hearst 
Publisher,  Dies 

Albany,  N.  Y. — Henry  H.  Fris, 
66,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union  from  1929  to  1938, 
died  at  his  home  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  Dec.  9. 

Mr.  Fris  served  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  for  15  years,  starting  as  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph.  After 
his  service  in  Albany,  he  was 
transferred  to  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  he  supervised  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  News  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  became  publisher  of  the 
combined  paper.  In  1942,  he  was 
to  have  been  reassigned  to  the 
Hearst  Newspaper  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  but  a  heart  attack  forced 
him  into  retirement. 

Born  in  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
Mr.  Fris  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  5  and  the  next 
year  he  began  selling  newspapers 
in  Holland,  Mich. 

He  became  a  reporter  for  Col. 
Frank  Knox  at  Janesville,  Wis.. 
and  then  was  circulation  manager 
and  later  general  managet  of  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald.  From 
1924  to  1928,  he  served  with  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

m 

Newspaper  Writing 
Award  for  Boston 

Boston  —  Establishment  of  an 
Amasa  Howe  Award  to  be  given 
annually  for  the  best  newspaper 
writing  in  Boston  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Boston  Press  club. 
The  award  is  in  memory  of 
Amasa  “Andy”  Howe,  23  years  a 
Boston  Globe  reporter,  who  died 
Sept.  10  at  the  age  of  41. 

The  first  award  will  be  made  in 
March,  1951,  for  the  best  writing 
— news,  editorial,  or  feature — dur¬ 
ing  1950.  It  will  be  based  on 
good  writing  and  public  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  competition  is  open 
to  any  staff  member  of  a  Boston 
daily  or  Sunday  paper  at  the  time 
the  entry  was  published  in  it. 

In  naming  the  award  for  Mr. 
Howe,  a  native  of  Maine,  the 
club  directors  announced  they 
were  paying  tribute  to  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  an  exceptionally  fine 
newspaper  man  and  as  an  un¬ 
selfish  worker  for  his  fellow  re¬ 
porters. 

The  award  is  the  first  public 
activity  of  the  Press  club  which 
opened  its  doors  Sept.  29.  The 
club  membership  now  numbers 
more  than  500,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  and 
persons  in  allied  fields. 

The  club  officers  are:  Elliott 
Norton.  Boston  Post  drama  critic, 
president;  Kay  Ryan  Thomas, 
Boston  Record- American  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor,  vice-president;  Alice 
B.  Burke,  Boston  '  Traveler  re¬ 
porter,  secretary;  and  Frank  O’¬ 
Donnell,  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
accountant,  treasurer. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  c 

continued  from  page  36  ^ 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram.  Mr.  ^ 
CoppocK  is  a  former  United  Press  ^ 
man  in  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  > 
Calif.  j 

Dean  Pieper,  former  managing  j 
editor  of  the  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  j 
Gazette,  has  been  named  city  edi- 
tor.  Mr.  Pieper,  recently  has  been  j 
on  special  assignments  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  prior  to  that  ! 
was  with  the  Oakland  Post  In-  j 
quirer  as  a  combination  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter.  ‘ 

Al  M.  Learned,  managing  edi-  ’ 
tor  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  < 
York  State  Associated  Press  As-  ' 
sociation  this  week  at  the  annual  < 
meeting  in  Syracuse.  He  succeeds  I 
John  C.  Hadley,  of  the  Rochester  ' 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  1 

Sidney  Yudain,  formerly  writer 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Her-  ' 
aid,  assistant  news  editor.  South  ‘ 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel,  and 
columnist  for  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review,  has  been  appointed 
special  assistant  to  Congressman-  ' 
elect  Albert  P.  Morano  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

V'iNCENT  Dunne,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  report¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Dunne  announce  the 
birth  of  a  boy,  their  fourth  child.  * 
Alfred  Bacon,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.) 
Daily  Journal  as  staff  photog- 
grapher,  replacing  Duane  A.  D.aw- 
LEY,  who  has  been  inducted  into 
the  armed  services.  In  other  re¬ 
cent  staff  changes,  Thomas  But¬ 
ler,  formerly  a  reporter,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  to  succeed 
Lloyd  Zellmer,  resigned;  and 
William  Stasser,  formerly  with 
the  Oconto  (Wis.)  County  Re¬ 
porter,  became  a  reporter. 

Matt  Garrett,  who  was  at¬ 
tending  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Albert  W.  Coote,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  named  executive  aide  to 
Gov.-elect  John  Davis  Lodge  of 
Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Richard  Banks,  wife  of 
the  city  editor  of  the  Ntw  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  recently 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy. 

Frank  Atwood,  farm  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and 
farm  director  of  WTIC,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Radio  Farm  Di¬ 
rectors  for  10  years  of  farm  radio 
service. 

Frank  Rosenau,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  and  Sunday 
Post  reporter,  has  been  elected  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  nearby 
Redding,  Conn. 

Howard  A.  Anthony  has  re¬ 
signed  as  news  editor  of  the  Oke- 
mah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader  to  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  Holden- 


ville  (Okla.)  Daily  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lyle  Copmann,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  desk  position 
with  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald. 

Lloyd  H.  Williams,  manager 
of  the  Williamsburg  bureau  of  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Vice-Mayor  of  Williamsburg, 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  an¬ 
nual  Good  Government  Award 
presented  by  the  Williamsburg 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Norwood  Young,  former 
mayor  of  Angler,  N.  C.,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  (N.  C.)  Times  after  being 
out  on  leave  of  absence  during 
the  tobacco  marketing  season. 

John  M.  Anspacher  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Gannett  News 
Service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  His 
experience  includes  periods  as  re¬ 
porter,  staff  writer,  city  editor, 
editor  and  correspondent,  on  such 
publications  as  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press,  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Metropolitan 
News,  United  Press  radio  desk. 
New  York;  publicity  and  news 
with  Mutual  Broadcasting  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting,  and  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  United  Press, 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Philip  Spahn,  formerly  with 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald’s 
Hartford  bureau,  and  later  with 


United  Press.  Hartford,  has  shifted 
to  the  U.P.  New  York  office. 

Dan  T.  Halligan  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  editorial  staff,  joining  it 
after  his  discharge  from  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division. 

Kathleen  Donahue,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  has 
joined  the  Arthur  H.  Miller  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office  as  editorial  di¬ 
rector  in  charge  of  the  writini 
staff. 

IzzY  Katzman  has  resigned 
from  the  sports  department  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  to 
join  the  sports  staff  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal  -  Ever) 
Evening. 

Jerry  Fitz-Gerald,  formerly 
of  the  now  defunct  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer,  and  Mi¬ 
chele  MaLER,  San  Diego  news¬ 
paperwoman,  have  joined  the  so¬ 
ciety  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune.  Gloria 
Winkle  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  to  move  to  Los  Angeles. 

Thomas  A.  Brophey,  former 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  reporter  who 
left  his  job  two  years  ago  when 
41  to  study  law,  was  recently 
elected  mayor  of  Windsor. 

F.  W.  Scott,  formerly  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Joliet  (111.)  Herald- 
News,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times. 


^  .  '/ii. 


And  the  Long  Beach,  California  market  is  well  j 
worth  covering!  T/iis  independent,  autonomous  city 
has  higher  retail  sales  .  .  .  sells  more  food,  drugs,  fur¬ 
niture,  household  goods,  and  radios  than  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  .  .  .  and  Rochester’s  population  exceeds  Long 
Beach’s  by  close  to  75,000  people!* 

IMPORTANT!  ’Sales  Management’s  1950  Survey  of  Buying 
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Designed  and  Built  to  Newspaper  Specifications 


Send  for  a  copy  of  this  new  booklet  today.  It  illustrates  and  describes  the  3  newly  designed 
ATF  Process  cameras  which  will  return  bigger  profit  whether  your  need  is  for  fast,  efficient 
production  of  negatives  in  quantity,  or  for  the  finest  in  color  work.  These  cameras  are  avail¬ 
able  in  3  sizes,  14"  x  17",  24"  x  24"  and  32"  x  32",  covering  the  entire  range  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  requirements.  They  are  loaded  with  features  that  will  save  steps,  insure  work 
'  precision,  eliminate  many  of  the  inconveniences  common  to  camera  operation.  Your  copy  of 
this  booklet  can  be  secured  by  writing  direct,  or  through  your  local  ATF  representative. 

^  American  Type  Founders  200  Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  New  Jersey 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities  Manufacturers  of  Kelly  Presses,  Little  Giant  Presses,  Chief  Offset  Presses,  Web-fed  Offset  Presses, 
Gravure  Presses,  Foundry  Type  and  Process  Cameras.  Distributors  of  Mann  Offset  Presses,  Vandercook, 
Challenge,  Chandler  &  Price,  Hamilton,  Rosback  Equipment  for  Composing  Room,  Pressroom,  Bindery. 


3  PROCESS  CAMERAS... 


t 


by  Staff  Artist  Sylvia  Robbin, 
was  scheduled  to  start  Dec.  18. 
But  some  papers  ran  it  a  week 
early,  using  the  pictures  as  the 
basis  for  a  children’s  coloring  con¬ 
test. 

The  extra  week  was  to  provide 
time  for  judging  and  announcing 
winners  by  Christmas. 

News  and  Notes 

First  five  comics  favorites 
among  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  according 
to  a  recent  poll:  “Blondie,”  “LH 
Abner”,  “Gasoline  Alley,”  “Pen¬ 
ny”  and  “Dick  Tracy.” 
Signs-of-the-times  Department: 

Mr.  Harkness  writes  a  monthly  Terry  Lee  and  Hotshot  Charlie 
column  for  U.  S.  Camera  and  is  of  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”,  Cm- 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Photo-  cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
graphic  &ciety  of  Great  Britain,  strip,  have  been  recalled  to  active 
an  associate  of  the  Photographic  duty  by  the  United  States  Air 
Society  of  America.  Force. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  classified  dis-  Ruth  Wyeth  Spears,  Bedford 
play  manager  of  the  Sun  for  eight  j^jus^  N.  y.  is  promoting  a  wood- 
years,  later  became  retail  advertis-  working  pattern  feature.  The  pat- 
ing  manager.  terns  sell  for  25c. 


SYNDICATES 


Celluloid  Beginnings 
For  2  New  Features 


By  Jane  McMaster 

Filmdom  figures  in  two  features  cartoon  series  about  a  little  girl.  Harkness  Meyer 

in  the  news  this  week.  “Little  The  initial  film  was  a  success,  and 

Audrey,”  King  Features’  new  the  New  York  company  proceed-  tificate  of  merit  from  Pc 

gag  strip,  is  based  on  successful  ed  to  produce  nine  others.  In  Photography  magazine  and  t 

animated  cartoons  seen  by  movie-  1948,  comic  books  seemed  justi-  you  letters  from  servicemen 

goers  since  1947,  fied — and  15  have  appeared  so  parents. 

In  another  offering  Hollywood  far. 
designers,  who  have  helped  make  The  daily  gag  strip  appears  Dec. 
girls  on  the  screen  more  glamor¬ 
ous  than  any  real-life  characters, 
are  now  ready  to  work  wonders 
on  the  audience.  The  idea,  care¬ 
fully  nurtured  by  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  for  two  years, 
is  that  a  girl  sees  a  dress  in  a 
movie,  sends  off  50c  with  the  aid 
of  the  local  newspaper,  and  gets 
a  pattern  for  that  dress. 

General  Features’  Star  Pattern 
fashion  feature  may  even  appeal 
to  male  readers.  Hollywood’s 
round,  firm  and  fully  packed 
model  the  clothes  for  newspaper 
pages. 

“When  we  started  our  negotiat-  -  -  -  -  -  - 

ing  with  the  film  companies,  it  efforts  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Steve  is  to  syndicate  news  and  other 
looked  like  we’d  have  to  sell  our  Muffatti,  the  artist.  Both  are  ani-  features,  columns,  house  organs, 
pattern  for  $2.00,”  says  President  mators  at  Famous  Studios.  radio  and  television  features. 

S.  George  Little  of  General  Fea-  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  the  head  Maximum  authorized  capital 
tures.  “Bringing  the  price  down  animator  on  the  Popeye  cartoon  stock  of  $10,000  was  listed, 

to  a  popular  price  range  is  what  series,  worked  on  “Betty  Boop”  Officers  of  the  corporation  are 

delayed  us  in  launching  the  fea-  and  the  “Out  of  the  Inkwell”  Thomas  J.  Surface,  president; 

ture.”  series  for  the  old  Max  Fleischer  Burt  Alvin  Cundiff,  vicepresident 

Designs  by  Helen  Rose  of  Studios,  later  absorbed  by  Famous  and  treasurer;  and  Elizabeth  Cud- 
M-G-M,  Charles  Le  Maire  of  Studios.  secretary;  all  of  Roanoke. 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  and  others  and  Mr.  Muffatti  are  most 

will  be  offered  to  coincide  with  impressed  with  the  space  require-  aPN's  Yule  Strip 
the  national  release  of  the  pic-  nients  of  their  new  medium.  They  ^  .  Contest 

tures  in  which  the  styles  appear,  say  it  takes  a  lot  of  selectivity  „ 

Cooperation  between  the  film  ‘o  Pnt  across  an  idea  in  four  How  Christmas  Began  ,  AP 
company  and  the  syndicate  starts  frames  a  day— especially  when  Newsfeaturk  six-part  illustrat- 

in  the  clothes  planning  stages  for  you’re  used  to  24  frames  a  second  ^ed  version  of  the  Christmas  story 

a  movie.  Peerless  Fashion  Service  in  animation, 
in  New  York  will  manufacture  _  „ 
the  patterns  and  newspapers  get  Ex-Sun  Men  Partners 
the  pattern  feature  on  a  free-and-  In  Hordole  Syndicate 
rebate  basis.  When  the  New  York  Sun  was 

Newspapers  will  receive  glossy  purchased  by  the  New  York 

prints  carefully  retouched  to  show  World-Telegram  last  January,  Sun 

a  costume’s  lines  and  seams,  and  Camera  Editor  Norris  Harkness 

line  drawings  (in  mat  form).  The  and  Retail  Advertising  Manager 

feature  size  is  two  columns  by  Philip  L.  Meyer  decided  to 

eight  inches  but  some  papers  have  launch  a  syndicate, 
indicated  they  will  give  it  bigger  This  week  the  two  partners  an- 
space.  nounced  Hardale  Syndicate  is 

The  Sunday  feature  starts  Jan.  functioning  at  30  East  60th  St., 

7  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  New  York,  with  14  newspaper 

Cleveland  Plaindealer,  Chicago  subscribers  to  Mr.  Harkness’ 

Daily  News,  Louisville  Courier-  weekly  column,  “Let’s  Take  Pic- 

Journal,  Miami  Herald  and  other  tures”.  (Most  papers  use  it  on 

papers.  Sunday.) 

*  •  *  Hardale  hopes  to  add  other  hob- 

You  may  remember  the  Little  by  features  later  on. 

Audrey  jokes  (“and  Little  Audrey  With  the  Sun  for  over  10  years, 
just  laughed  and  laughed  be-  Mr.  Harkness  conducted  photog- 
cause — ”)  which  were  as  inevit-  raphy  forums  for  the  newspaper, 
able  as  taxes  about  10  years  ago.  a  promotion  stunt  that  drew  large 
But  Gagman  Tom  Johnson  says  audiences.  During  the  war  he  ini- 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tiated  a  “Pictures  from  Home” 
new  King  strip.  .  campaign  —  which  spurred  ama- 

Famous  Studios,  which  owns  teur  photographers  to  take  pic- 

the  Little  Audrey  character,  hit  tures  of  servicemen’s  families  and 

on  the  name  back  in  1947  for  a  friends.  The  plan  brought  a  cer- 


Muffatti 


Johnson 


Ball  &  Chain,  Inc... 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  more  curious  of 
human  institutions,  always  good  for  a  laugh 
-especially  for  folks  on  the  sidelines! 

I,  Connubial  bliss  may  be  safely,  and 
1  humorously,  viewed  from  the  reader’s 
armchair  in— 


The  Dailys 


Fresh  as  a  bride’s  first  biscuits,  featuring 
the  Mr.  &  Mrs.,  their  buoyant  offspring, 

Queenie  the  pet  pooch,  Mrs.  Mallet . . .  drawn  ^ 

by  Stanley  Link,  chalk-talker,  early  movie  iC 

animator,  and  veteran  cartoonist.  For  a  healthy 

circulation  stimulant  of  proven  popularity . . . 

write  for  specimen  proofs,  open  territory,  and 

prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Trihune-New  York  News 

^mmmm  ^ Nmifa  SmIMIn*,  York 

^gnaieate  Trlhmm*  Tow^r.  ckiramo 
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A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES  TAKING  MORE  COAL. 

The  latest  official  figures  from  Government  sources  reveal  a  marked  increase  in 
recent  months  in  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  by  the  electric  power 
companies.  This  upward  curve  in  coal  is  not  matched  by  either  natural  gas  or  oil. 
It  is  clear  that  co.il  is  getting  a  bigger  share  of  the  utilities’  total  fuel  purchases. 
In  September,  1950,  the  last  month  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  utilities’ 
use  of  coal  was  7,456,000  tons.  This  was  a  17.6%  increase  over  September,  1949. 


UTILIZING  COAL’S  ENERGY-WITHOUT  MINING. 

A  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  official  has  announced  that  the  ability  to  put 
unmined  coal  to  work  has  been  effectively  demonstrated.  In  Gorgas,  Alabama, 
coal  has  been  gasified  by  controlled  burning  underground.  The  gases  produced 
were  piped  to  the  surface  at  1200°  F.,  with  enough  power  to  operate  an  elec¬ 
tricity-producing  gas  turbine.  Someday,  coal  that’s  impractical  to  mine  may  be¬ 
come  an  important  source  of  power. 


ANOTHER  HISTORY-MAKING  SAFETY  RECORD! 

The  latest  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reveal  further  marked  progress  in 
the  drive  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  to  reduce  accidents.  Fatal  accidents 
are  down  13%,  and  the  over-all  safety  record  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
tops  last  year’s  record  by  3%,  a  record  which  was  the  best  in  history. 


COMPETITION  — KEY  TO  PROGRESS! 

The  Keystone  Coal  Mine  Directory  shows  that  approximately  8,000  independent 
producers  mine  the  coal  used  in  this  country.  Thousands  of  these  are  small 
producers,  and  competition  within  the  industry  has  never  been  keener.  Free 
competition  has  helped  to  make  the  coal  industry  ready  and  able  to  meet  any 
demands  of  either  peace  or  war. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  D»partin«nt  of  Notional  Cool  Association 
Southorn  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo  Library  Gets 
Darnedest  Requests 


Love  That  Man 
Charles  Poore,  reviewing 
“F.D.R.:  A  Pictorial  Biography” 
(assembled  by  Stefan  Lorant)  in 


United  Kingdom.  The  competition 
reviewing  h  organized  by  the  Encyclopaedia 
iography”  Britannica  Book  of  the  year. 
orant)  in  prize  in  the  news  photo 


By  James  CoUings 


the  New  York  Times,  has  this  to  section  went  to  Ronald  Mitchell, 
jay.  30,  who  works  exclusively  for  AP 

“Mr.  Lorant  has  wisely  left  out  London  Bureau  on^  a  free  lance 
paintings,  which,  as  ‘Life’s  picture  basis.  The  prize  winning  picture 
History  of  World  War  IF  has  showed  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
shown,  are  curiously  static  in  con-  bobby  soxers  welcoming  Frank 
trast  to  first-rate  photographs.  Sinatra  at  the  London  Palladium. 
“But  I  wish  Mr.  Lorant  had  Mr.  Mitchell  served  with  the 


“I  Remember,”  said  Joe  Mil-  Now  it  so  happens  that  two  guys  Lorani  nao  •  wtinn  Hm- 

ler.  International  News  Photos  here  say  that  this  has  been  done,  credited  the  people  whoM  pictures  •  '  ‘  P  P 

librarian,  “about  20  years  ago  I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  that’s  make  his  brok,  giving  their  names  i  j-_  ctoffpr  Pri«t 

when  I  firct  came  to  INP  there  true  because  I  haven’t  had  time  alongside  their  work  in  this  un-  Lonuon  oidiicr  Leslie  rricsi 

wnen  l  nrst  came  to  ink  tnere  true  oecause  i  naveni  nao  time  s  Roosevelt  storv  It  often  won  second  prize  for  a  picture  of 
was  a  young  clerk  working  in  the  to  look  it  up.  usual  Kooseveit  story,  it  oiien  embarrassed  colonel  who  fell 

file  room.  And  what  are  the  most  popular  ^ems  unfair  to  sign  words  and  durinii  a  rehearsal 

“This  clerk  was  asked  for  oic-  Pictures  Joe'’  unsigned  pictures  that  are  curing  a  renearsal 

I  ms  cierK  was  asKea  ror  pic-  piciures,  jw.  eloauent”  of  ‘he  “trooping  the  color”  cere- 

tures  on  Halloween,  ^en  he  Well,  he  replied,  this  busi-  more  eloquent.  birthday, 

couldn  t  locate  them,  he  asked  ness  runs  in  cycles — first  one  pri-c»  as  ioincH  ap  in 


of  the  “trooping  the  color”  cere¬ 
mony  for  the  king’s  birthday. 

Mr.  Priest,  45,  joined  AP  in 
1932  as  a  motorcycle  dispatch 


the  picture  editor  what  Hallo-  thing,  then  another.  But  I’d  say  Shutter  Shorts  .  .  .  .q..  ‘  ’motorcycle  disnatch 

ween’s  first  name  was.  Needless  that  requests  are  seasonal  and  that  Last  January.  Ed  Hausner  of  . .  „  ccrvcH  a«  a  R  ival  Nam. 

to  say,  he  didn’t  last  long  in  our  calls  for  sports  shots  and  pictures  the  New  York  Times,  was  out  on  nhomoranher  durins  the^war  ^ 

library.”  to  illustrate  crime  stories  are  al-  a  weather  assignment.  He  came 

And  then  there  are  those  pic-  ways  plentiful.  back  to  the  office  w  ^^P.^  ^  ^ 

ture  editors,  Joe  said,  who  insist  Right  now,  as  you  might  ex-  colorful  old  umbrella  -  mender  Princess  Elizabcfii 

who  W3S  scRtco  in  the  rsin  up  j  *<*1^ 

apinst  a  woodp  ^ Mr.  Worth,  42,  also  joined  AP 


that  certain  pictures  are  available  pect,  mothers  and  wives  and  who  was  seated  in  the  rain  up 


that  simply  aren’t. 


sweethearts  are  eager  to  get  pic-  against  a  wooden  fence,  his  wares 


‘They  claim,”  he  explained,  tures  of  their  men  in  Korea.  Fun-  close  by.  Several  weeks  ago,  Ed  .  ’  j:’  ..-i,  ^ider 


“that  there  are  such  pictures  as  ny  thing,  in  the  last  war  we  had  a  covered  a  local  art  show.  He  was 
Babe  Ruth  pointing  to  a  spot  in  group  shot  of  soldiers.  We  had  amazed  to  di^over  that  some 
the  stands  where  he  was  going  to  15  people  come  in  here  claiming  artist  had  copied  his  Umbrella 
hit  the  ball;  as  Babe  Herman  play-  that  one  man  in  the  group  was  Man,  adding  only  a  dog  and  a  fire 
ing  the  outfield  with  a  cigar  in  his  their  son.  hydrant.  When  Ed  showed  his 

mouth;  as  Casey  Stengel  tipping  “During  the  same  conflict — in  clipping  of  the  picture  as  it  ap- 
cap  to  an  umpire  and  having  a  1944,  I  think  it  was — when  the  peared  in  the  Times  to  an  exhibit 
^larrow  fly  out  from  under  the  Missouri  came  into  New  York  official,  the  painting  was  removed 


was  an  AP  photographer  in  World 
War  11. 


TWA  Aviation  Award 
Winners  Announced 

Fourteen  men,  including  two 


cap;  and  as  Lefty  Gomez  calling  harbor,  sailors  lined  up  here  each  from  competition — the  ideas  were  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  and  one 
time  during  a  tense  World  Series  night  waiting  to  buy  prints  of  the  supposed  to  be  original.  Ed  was  woman  were  named  for  top  hon- 
game  to  point  to  a  plane  flying  battleship.  We  sold  2,500-3,000  unhappy  the  artist  lost  out,  but  ors  in  Trans  World  Airlines’  Mid¬ 


overhead.  prints  of  her,  which 

Pope  and  Family  largest  single  order  for  personal  George  Douthit,  Arkansas  Dem-  Picture  Competition.  The  selec- 

“AnH  th*r*  ie  aitv^ivc  th*  ‘r*  words,  we  Can  be  ocrat  reporter-photographer,  has  tions  of  the  judges  were  an- 

k  '  k  awfully  busy  here  at  times.”  won  the  C.  E.  Palmer  trophy  for  nounced  by  Gordon  Gilmore, 

^  editor  who  sends  a  outstanding  photography.  His  Director  of  Public  Relations  for 

f  if.  P^-ess  FeUowship  picture  of  a  Hollywood  actor  kiss-  TWA. 

pictu  e  ^ot  me  Kope  s  wite  ana  ^  press  fellowship,  designed  ing  Little  Rock’s  rose  festival  The  winners  will  be  among  the 

^  r  t  th  8*'^®  deserving  amateur  and  queen  took  the  grand  prize  in  the  guests  on  TWA’s  “Quickie  Vaca- 

..c.  I  -f  V"*  P*"®  photographers  a  chance  to  annual  Arkansas  Associated  Press  tion”  press  flight  to  the  South- 

usual  side  ot  me  situation,  Joe  increase  their  skill  and  experience  newsphoto  contest.  west  which  leaves  New  York  Jan. 

r*K®  ‘o  farther  public  interest  in  Gene  Abbott  of  the  Washington  11. 

course,  me  iiorary  operation  is  photography,  has  been  an-  (D,  C.)  Evening  Star  recently  Presentation  of  awards  will  take 

"°“nn  k  •  j  nounced  by  Graflex  in  cooperation  was  elected  vicepresident  of  the  place  at  a  dinner  at  a  Phoenix 

.  k  sertous  side,  ne  said,  international  News  Photos.  White  House  News  Photographers  winter  resort  Jan.  13.  Each  win- 
e  na  e  many  orders  trom  news-  Under  the  terms  of  the  fellow-  Association.  Bruce  G.  Hoertel  of  ner  will  receive  $100  in  cash  and 
papers,  magazines,  advertising  j|jjp^  “most  promising”  the  New  York  Times  was  named  a  commemorative  plaque.  In  ad- 

photographers  competing  in  the  treasurer.  dition  an  extra  $100  cash  award 

« r.!r*”**^*'*^k*’  Giaflcx  Photo  contest  will  Returnees  from  the  Orient  and  will  be  given  to  the  “sweepstakes” 

°°  me  street,  and  »5%  invited  to  spend  one  week  in  Korea,  respectively,  are  Charlie  winner  for  the  best  entry  in  each 
or  me  time  we  nave  what  mey  j^few  York  City  studying  and  Gorry  of  the  Associated  Press  and  class  selected  from  the  specific 


prints  of  her,  which  represents  our  flattered  too. 


Century  Aviation  Writing  and 


a  picture  of  the  Pope’s  ‘wife  and 
children.’  ” 


usual  Slue  OI  me  siiuaiion  Joe  increase  their  skill  and  experience  newsphoto  contest, 
said,  emphasizing  that  mostly,  of  ^nd  to  further  public  interest  in  Gene  Abbott  of  the  Washington 
r™aily''''ane  been  an-  (D.  C.)  S,ar  recently 


,  .  working  with  INP  cameramen,  Stanley  Tretick  of  Acme  News-  categories.  An  annually-rotating 

V*™  ^  reques  s  run  ‘rom  the  editors  and  others  in  every  phase  pictures.  They’ll  both  cover  capi-  trophy  will  also  be  given  to  the 
*»„**^*o  *k?!  press  photography  and  photo  tal.  publication  or  organization  spon- 

Bill  Newton,  who  handles  the  soring  the  entry  of  the  sweep- 


President  Truman  to  ones  that  syndicate  Vrafion. 


take  many  hours  of  research,  such 


fh*  Ratti*  f  PH  rA  r>  winner  will  work  in  the  AP  wirephoto  service  in  Ottawa  stakes  winner. 

th*  T  lA  Ti'  S€*^'ce’s  photo  labs,  study  with  (Ont.)  and  serves  as  an  Ottawa  The  winners  in  newspaper 

’  picture  editors,  sit  in  on  editorial  Citizen  cameraman,  is  seeking  an-  classes  are:  Stanton  Delaplane, 

/■  A  1 1"? f ”xi  *  ”  u  ®  conferences,  ride  radio  cars,  and  other  two-year  term  as  alderman  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

me  xjoins  tA.  u.  ii/j.  Naturally,  consult  with  INP  color  camera-  of  St.  George’s  ward.  He  has  also  sweepstakes;  Leon  Shloss, 
an  we  can  supply  ot  these  his-  Graflex  will  foot  all  the  bills  served  four  years  on  city  council,  formerly  of  International  News 

tone  battles  are  sketches  and  _transportation,  hotel  and  food.  Floyd  L.  Bright.  1949  graduate  Service;  Robert  H.  Estabrook. 


line  drawings.' 


(an  INP  exclusive).  And  one  of 


^e  most  unusual  orders  came  screened,  then  ’the  photographer 


nr  H  »*  k  -H  yk  entrants  in  any  class  of  the  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Clair 

ur  recent  “ate,  ne  said,  tne  Graflex  contest  will  be  eligible  has  been  hired  as  a  staffer  on  the  Stebbins,  Zanesville  (O.)  Signal. 
heaviest  run  has  been  on  pictures  this  first  year’s  fellowship.  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  also  sweepstakes;  Peter  L.  Steven- 

?!_  The  winner  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  .  .  .  .  son.  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express; 

p  prize-winner.  Entrants  will  be  3  APers  Win  in  Britain  Erlyne  Conel,  Chicago,  who 


top  prize-winner.  Entrants  will  be  3  APers  Win  in  Britain 


from  an  advertising  agency. 
Impossibly  Possible 


Associated  Press  photographers  writes  an  aviation  news  column 
won  all  three  top  awards  in  the  syndicated  to  newspapers  in  the 


whose  work  shows  most  promise,  won  all  three  top  awards  in  the  syndicated  to  newspapers  in  me 
who  indicates  he  might  profit  news  picture  section  of  the  third  mid-West;  James  Winchester,  King 


‘The  agency,”  Joe  explained,  most  from  working  under  the  annual  “British  News  Pictures  of  Features  Syndicate;  Nat  Fein, 


‘‘wanted  a  shot  of  a  hekl-on  col-  fellowship,  and  who  meets  certain  the  Year”  competition 


New  York  Herald-Tribune;  also 


lision  between  two  locomotives,  other  requirements,  will  be  select-  The  winning  photos  were  chosen  sweepstakes;  David  R.  Wallin,  St. 
which  is.  just  about  impossible  ed.  The  winner  can  be  of  either  from  among  some  3,000  submitted  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  and 


to  get  unless  it’s  been  staged,  sex,  amateur  or  pro. 


by  news  photographers  in  the  Emil  Herman,  King  Features. 
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FOR  EVERY  ASSIGNMENT... 

0 

BLACK-and-WHITE  OR  COLOR 

Choose  Kodak  Ektai  Lenses 


ft 


Kodak  Ektar  Lenses  are  skillfully  designed,  and  manu¬ 
factured  with  the  utmost  precision.  This  enables  them 
to  do  the  most  exacting  work.  The  images  they  pro¬ 
duce  are  sharp  and  crisp. 

The  various  color  images  are  of  equal  size  because 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  color.  Moreover, 
the  color  images  are  all  focused  on  the  same  plane; 
hence,  no  color  fringing  can  occur.  This  is  especially 
important  in  color  photography  and  produces  increased 
sharpness  in  black-and-white  pictures.  Your  Kodak 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  your  selections. 


KODAK  EKTAR  LENSES 


Recommended 

Focal  Length  and 

Available  in 

Barrel  Diameter 

Film  Size 

Maximum  f-value 

Barrel 

Shutter 

for  Lens  Attachments 

3 ’A  x4y4 

1 27mm.  (5  in.)  f|4.7 

No 

Kodak  Flash  Supermatic 

T,  B,  1-1/400  sec. 

1  %  in. 

Ser.  VI 

4  X  5 

152mm.  (6  in.)  f/4.5 

No 

Kodak  Flash  Supermatic 

T,  B,  1-1/200  sec. 

1%  in. 

Ser.  VII 

Focal  Length 


KODAK  WIDE  FIELD  EKTAR  LENSES  /  6.3 

Diameter  of  Circle  of 

Recommended  Film  Size  Good  Definition 


Without  Swings 


3'/,  X  4 1/4 
4  x5 


Size  of 
I  Filter 
Required 


Kodak  Flash  Supermatic 

Ser.  VI 

T,  B,  1-1/400  sec. 

Kodak  Flash  Supermatic 
T,  B,  1-1/400  sec. 

Ser.  VII 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Kod^ 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Pic  Sequences  Show 
Why  Advertising  Ticks 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  WORK  Told  with 

Pictures.  Edited  by  Lester  Olsen. 

New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls 

Company.  160  pp.  $7.50. 

In  this  8Vi  x  11  Vi  volume, 
you  take  a  pictorial  Cook’s  tour 
through  the  advertising  business. 
Scenes  of  advertising  studio,  office, 
and  printshop  come  in  $10,000 
worth  of  photographs  and  $2,500 
worth  of  engraving.  Side  -  panel 
captions  do  the  guiding. 

It  is  a  book  of  orienting  se¬ 
quences.  It  spreads  advertising  in 
an  over-all  step-by-step  panorama. 
Take  newcomers  to  the  field:  the 
book  would  show  how  each  step 
fits  in  an  integrated  industry.  For 
management  executives  who  buy 
advertising,  it  shows  graphically 
what  goes  on  between  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  contract  and  publication. 

•  »  ♦ 

“Advertising  Work"  is  not 
another  how-to-do-it  text.  It  won’t 
teach  anybody  tricks  or  techniques 
of  writing  copy.  Or  of  shaping 
layouts.  You  see  an  Account  Ex¬ 
ecutive  laying  it  on  the  line  with 
five  members  of  an  agency’s  plan¬ 
ning  board.  This  key  personnel, 
the  panel  explains,  was  discuss¬ 
ing  themes,  plans,  sales  strategy — 
when  someone  snapped  the  pic¬ 
ture — ^“all  features  of  the  client’s 
product  and  sales  problems:  con¬ 
tributory  efforts  of  skilled  adver¬ 
tising  minds  to  give  a  client  max¬ 
imum  benefit  from  his  advertising 
dollar.” 

You  don’t  learn  what  themes 
or  problems  they  discussed.  You 
see  graphically  that  six  men  con¬ 
ferred  at  a  normal  office  desk. 
The  Account  Executive  leads  the 
discussion.  Then  you  see  the  AE 
presenting  layouts  and  plans  to 
the  client.  What  layouts  and  plans? 
Just  layouts  and  plans. 

The  caption  explains  AE  is 
concisely  outlining  the  advertising 
schedule,  types  of  media,  and  1 
merchandising  services.  Step  by 
step  —  through  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions— one  sees  how  much  work 
and  how  many  specialists  collabo¬ 
rate  in  advertising  production. 

Four  general  heads  and  18  sub¬ 
ordinate  topics  group  the  se¬ 
quences:  Introduction,  Media,  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  Methods. 

*  *  * 

You  SEE  pictorially  how  news¬ 
papers  are  produced:  what  a  news 
room  looks  like;  how  a  city  desk 
brings  news  executives  together; 
what  a  wire  room  looks  like; 
how  cluttered  a  picture  editor’s 
desk  can  be;  how  calm  and  order¬ 
ly  the  .financial  department  ap¬ 
pears,  and  what  various  press 


cameras  look  like,  and  are  called. 

The  rewrite  man  looks  more 
leisurely  than  this  reviewer  re¬ 
members  ever  being  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  looks  scenic  and  contented. 

Newcomer  or  non  -  journalist 
could  certainly  get  from  the  se¬ 
quence  a  coordinated  view  of  the 
complexity  and  teamwork  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper.  And  sim¬ 
ilar  tours  take  one  through  mag¬ 
azine  production;  direct  mail  or¬ 
ganization — in  which  $863  million 
was  spent  in  1949 — through  steps 
of  preparing  a  radio  show  (and 
commercial). 

Ditto  for  television;  sequences 
on  outdoor  advertising  and  motion 
picture  advertising;  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  and  coated  pa¬ 
pers;  advertising  art  and  photog¬ 
raphy,  exhibits  and  displays;  silk 
screen  printing;  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  and  lithography. 

Veteran  Engraver  Writes 
Of  Plates  for  3  Processes 

A  PRIMER  OF  ENGRAVING  AND 

PRINTING  by  Harry  A.  Groesbeck, 

Jr  New  York;  Colton  Press,  Inc. 

174  pp.  $2.50. 

A  LEADING  figure  for  50  years 
in  graphic  arts,  Harry  A.  Groes¬ 
beck,  Jr.,  who  died  last  June, 
wrote  the  latest  basic  reference 
on  platemaking  and  engraving  for 
letterpress,  lithography,  and  gra¬ 
vure.  The  book  provides  beginners 
with  a  fundamental  understand¬ 
ing  of  techniques  and  mechanics 
of  graphic  reproduction.  More 
than  that,  it  gives  production  men, 
agency  workers,  and  space  sales¬ 
men  a  renewed  grasp  of  repro¬ 
duction  essentials  that  may  have 
been  obscured  in  the  details  of 
related  work. 

This  little  handbook  explains 
how  solids  and  tones  are  repro¬ 


duced  and,  step  by  step,  how  a 
photoengraving  is  made,  and  how 
certain  effects  are  obtained  by  de¬ 
viation.  You  get  basic  techniques 
for  combining  linecuts  and  half¬ 
tones,  for  combining  zinc  line 
plates  with  Ben  Day,  for  making 
reverse  plates  on  zinc,  for  com¬ 
bining  negatives  by  stripping, 
double  printing,  and  sur-printing, 
and  for  vignetting. 

Mr.  Groesbeck’s  long  experi¬ 
ence  is  written  compactly  into 
this  book.  Characteristically,  he 
answers  the  question  “Which  is 
the  best  process — letterpress,  off¬ 
set,  or  gravure?”  And  characteris¬ 
tically  he  explains  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  re-phrased,  “Which 
is  the  best  process  for  the  pur¬ 
pose?" 

For  the  New  York  City  tele¬ 
phone  book,  line-changed  hourly, 
reissued  every  six  months,  letter- 
press  is  obviously  best.  For  print¬ 
ing  on  tin  for  cans,  the  rubber 
blanket  of  the  offset  lends  itself 
ideally.  And  for  some  large  books, 
photographs,  best  printed  to  bleed, 
were  printed  with  sheet-fed  gra¬ 
vure.  The  text  matter  was  done 
by  letterpress  from  vinylite  mould 
steel-faced  electrotypes.  The  charts 
and  graphs  were  done  by  offset 
in  seven  colors.  All  three  proc¬ 
esses  thus  were  used. 

An  excellent  cross  reference 
makes  it  possible  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  from  this  book  quickly. 

Query  and  Reply 

A  Connecticut  managing  editor 
writes  for  the  name  of  a  recent 
book  on  advertising  law. 

A  member  of  the  New  York 
bar,  I.  W.  Digges,  has  written  an 
excellent  volume  called  “The 
Modern  Law  of  Advertising  and 
Marketing”  with  a  foreword  by 
Paul  West  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers.  Digges 
writes  in  lay  language  and  author¬ 
itatively  answers  such  questions  as 
how  can  you  protect  an  original 
idea  .  .  .  how  are  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tices  established  and  enforced  .  .  . 
how  does  the  FCC  affect  radio 
and  television  advertising?  Etc. 
The  book  is  published  by  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company,  at  153 
East  24  Street,  New  York  10, 
at  $5. 


British  Chain  ] 
Publisher 
Dies  Suddenly 

London — ^John  Camille  Aker- 
man,  70,  vicechairman  of  United 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Illustrated 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Argus  Press, 
Ltd.,  and  Provincial  Newspapers, 
Ltd.,  which  control  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  provincial  news¬ 
papers  in  Great  Britain,  died  at 
his  home  in  Hampshire  recently. 

Mr.  Akerman  founded  the  Ad¬ 
vertisers?  Weekly.  Lord  North- 
cliffe  called  him  to  the  London 
Times  in  1916  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  he  later  became  asso¬ 
ciate  general  manager  of  the 
Times. 

After  World  War  I.  he  left  the 
Times  to  become  vicechairmao 
and  managing  director  of  United 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  which  com¬ 
bined  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  the 
Doily  News  of  London  into  the 
News-Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Akerman.  who  survives 
him,  is  widely  known  in  Fleet 
Street  as  she  enthusiastically  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  his  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivities. 

■ 

Press  Club  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Plans  for  a 
Press  Club  in  Dallas  are  nearing 
completion.  Some  70  active  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  people  have 
joined  to  date. 


MERRY-GO 

ROUND! 

Why  get  yourself  dizzy  trying 
to  catch  brass  rings  when 
there’s  a  sure  way  to  get  gold 
ones  from  the  million-dollar 
newspaper  spenders. 

See  Page  49 


Scott 

Plate  Lock 
isa 

Positive  Lock 

do«a  not  depend  on  springs 
to  bold  plates.  Quick 
action.  Fastest  printing 
speeds.  Safest. 

Senaf  for  CeA«i»g 

Walter  Scott  &  Co^  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

PTMTr»I»  K.  DTI 


Why ALTOONA 
Is  The  Ideal 
TEST  MARKET! 

Many  important  factors  make 
Altoona,  Pa.,  a  good  test  market 
It’s  well  isolated  from  other  citiei 
It  has  typical  distributive  outlets, 
citizens  with  average  incomes, 
splendid  mixture  of  industry  and 
farming,  excellent  year-round 
stability  and  a  good  record  as  a 
test  city.  Also,  the  Altoona 
Mirror  is  a  cooperative  evening 
newspaper.  It  completely  blank¬ 
ets  the  market. 


H-ltoona 

flRtrtor. 


ALTOONA'S  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  EU  Beeler 

AdvtrtMmt  Mmnmfr 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 

Half  a  century  ago,  on  January  10,  1901,  a  Texas  rancher  named  Charley  Ingalls 
rode  into  Beaumont  and  complained  bitterly  to  his  friends,  "They  got  a  wild  well  out 
at  Spindletop  and  the  blame  thing  is  mining  my  land."  That  "blame  thing"  was  the 
Lucas  well,  one  of  the  most  fabulous  oil  wells  ever  known.  For  nine  days  it  spewed 
75,000  to  100,000  barrels  of  crude  a  day  200  feet  into  the  air.  Discovery  of  the 
Spindletop  field  helped  make  Texas  the  greatest  oil  state  in  the  coimtry. 

The  people  of  Texas  have  set  aside  the  whole  of  1951  to  commemorate  this  famous 
well  and  a  celebration  in  the  true  Texas  tradition  has  been  planned  for  January  10 
in  Beaumont.  Men  and  women  from  business  and  government  will  be  on  hand.  Texans 
have  adopted  as  their  slogan  for  the  year,  "Spindletop  -  Where  Oil  Became  an 
Industry. " 

Spindletop  stimulated  the  imagination  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans.  From 
all  sections,  oil  men  descended  on  Beaumont.  Eventually,  they  spread  over  Texas  and 
surrounding  states  in  search  for  oil.  Drilling  rigs  sprung  up  over  night.  Many 
men  struck  oil;  many  more  did  not.  Those  who  did  took  it  from  the  earth  as  fast  as 
they  could,  lest  some  other  driller  on  a  neighboring  plot  tap  the  same  source.  Be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  how  to  conserve  reservoir  energy,  men  produced  their  wells 
to  capacity  and  exhausted  rich  fields  within  a  short  while.  Surplus  oil  was  stored 
behind  earthen  dikes  where  much  of  it  was  lost  when  it  evaporated  or  seeped  back 
into  the  earth. 

Oil  men  soon  learned,  however,  that  if  oil  were  withdrawn  from  the  earth  too 
fast,  the  gas  or  water  pressure  which  forces  the  oil  to  the  surface  or  to  the  pump 
is  dissipated  so  rapidly  that  much  of  the  available  crude  cannot  be  recovered. 

Endless  research  determines  the  most  efficient  rates  of  production  for  each 
field.  It  also  shows  that  systematic  spacing  of  wells  reduces  development  costs 
and  conserves  undergrovuid  pressure.  Texas  began  early  to  conserve  oil  resources  on 
the  basis  of  these  scientific  findings;  other  states  followed  suit.  In  1935,  with 
Congressional  authorization,  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  was  formed  as  a 
medium  through  which  oil-producing  states  could  cooperate  in  setting  up  and  exchang¬ 
ing  information  on  conservation  practices. 

Sound  engineering  methods  now  enable  oil  men  to  control  a  well's  flow  from 
the  moment  oil  is  struck,  so  that  gushers,  which  once  threw  oil  wastefully  into  the 
air,  are  as  obsolete  as  horse-drawn  trolleys. 

The  whole  petroleum  industry  and  the  nation  have  grown  tremendously  since  the 
days  of  the  Lucas  well,  and  each  has  aided  the  other  in  that  growth.  Sound  devel¬ 
opment  and  wise  utilization  of  America's  oil  resources  have  powered  our  peacetime 
progress  and  forged  one  of  the  strongest  plates  in  the  defensive  armor  of  our 
national  freedom.  Oil  helps  build  our  national  strength.  Sound  petroleum  con¬ 
servation  practices  will  continue  to  help  strengthen  America  in  the  years  to  come. 

4c  *  *  4t 

For  information  about  the  oil  industry  at  any  time,  please  write  to  me. 

Harold  B.  Miller 

Executive  Director 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

50  West  50th  Street 

New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


If  TV  Is  Real  Threat, 
Let*s  Fight  It  Together 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

You  don’t  hear  so  much  wail¬ 
ing  lately  about  the  threat  of  tele¬ 
vision  to  newspapers.  The  boys 
who  seem  more  worried  these 
days  about  its  inroads  on  family 
time  and  advertiser  budget  are  the 
radio  lads  and  the  magazine  fel¬ 
lows. 

Yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
magazines  have  done  nothing 
startling  to  meet  any  television 
competition  except  to  keep  put¬ 
ting  out  the  best  magazines  they 
evidently  know  how,  and  to  keep 
selling  them  hard.  And  radio 
seems  to  be  meeting  the  competi¬ 
tion  by  working  hard  and  in 
some  cases  heroically  at  better 
programing. 

‘In  the  Interest  of  All’ 

But  the  threat,  undoubtedly, 
seems  to  worry  some  folks  in  the 
newspaper  business,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  newspapers  took  pretty 
much  of  a  shellacking  from  radio 
when  it  came  in  and  they  don’t 
want  to  take  another  licking  of 
that  kind  by  the  same  kind  of 
default. 

So  it’s  not  surprising  to  find  in 
the  mail  this  week  a  folder  put  out 
“in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers’’ 
by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  the 
newspaper  reps,  which  takes  a 
sharp  rap  at  television.  It’s  a  good 
folder,  and  if  the  newspapers  have 
to  tangle  with  television  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  this  is  as  good  a 
tangle  as  you  can  dope  up. 

“Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in 
jest,’’  the  folder  says,  pointing  to 
the  jest  in  the  shape  of  a  Mister 
Breger  cartoon  which  shows  the 
little  man  dragging  three  television 
sets  into  his  living  room.  “Three 
of  our  favorites  programs,”  he 
explains,  “come  on  at  the  same 
time.” 

From  Jest  to  Truth 

When  you  open  the  folder,  you 
move  from  the  jest  to  the  true. 
The  exhibit  in  proof  is  drawn 
from  the  television  page  of  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  It  shows  two  big  ads, 
one  promoting  an  8  p.m.  show 
over  one  network,  the  other  pro¬ 
moting  an  8  p.m.  show  over  a 
competing  network. 

“Two  expensive  shows  .  .  .  one 
pair  of  eyes!”  says  the  folder. 
“Both  TV  advertisers  say — Look 
at  my  program  tonight  at  8.  But  it 
can’t  be  done!”  So  much  for  tele¬ 
vision.  Then  there’s  a  quick,  good 
pitch  for  newspapers.  “A  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  does  not  have 
this  terrifically  dangerous  prob¬ 
lem,  because  in  newspapers,  all 
advertisements  can  be  seen  and 
read  at  the  reader’s  convenience! 
All  advertising  is  good — newspa¬ 


per  advertising  is  best!” 

Here’s  a  nice,  clean  tangle  that 
should  delight  any  referee.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it’s  a  piece  that  makes  its 
point  fast,  and  well,  and  should 
leave  a  good  part  of  it  imbedded 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  adver¬ 
tising  executives. 

The  back  page  of  this  folder 
is  one  to  make  advertisers  thought¬ 
ful.  too.  It  shows  a  graph  chart¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  U.  S.  daily 
newspaper  circulation  from  1920 
to  1950.  “Today,  more  people  are 
buying  more  daily  newspapers  at 
higher  prices  than  ever  before 
in  U.  S.  history!”  this  says.  “Fool 
around  all  you  want  with  other 
media  .  .  .  but  you’ll  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  longer,  make  more  friends, 
influence  more  customers,  make 
more  money  when  you  advertise 
in  newspapers.” 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  have 
done  this  kind  of  service  for  news¬ 
papers  before,  and  they  are  to  be 
commended  for  it. 

No  Victory  by  Division 

Somewhat  in  different  vein,  but 
probably  just  as  effective  in  its 
purpose,  is  a  little  booklet  an 
afternoon  paper  puts  out  obviously 
meeting  the  competitive  jabbing 
of  a  morning  paper  in  its  city. 
It’s  titled  “if  wishes  were 
horses.  .  .  .” 

“How  many  times,”  this  book¬ 
let  asks,  “has  Gimbel’s  wished 
that  Macy’s  would  blow  away? 
How  many  times  has  Taft  wished 
that  Dewey  wasn’t  here?  Wouldn’t 
it  be  a  wonderful  world  if  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  could  be  disap¬ 
peared — by  wishing? 

“Afternoon  newspapers  some¬ 
how  managed  to  survive  invention 
of  motion  pictures.  Remember 
how  the  same  ill-wishers  predict¬ 
ed  that  radio  would  kill  the  after¬ 
noon  newspaper?  Night-time 
sports,  mah  jong,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  bridge  and  jig-saw  puzzles 
also  were  regarded  hopefully  as 
assassins  of  afternoon  newspapers. 
Now  we  are  coping  manfully  with 
canasta  and  the  Charleston. 

“Until  somebody  wishes  fami¬ 
lies  out  of  existence  there  will  be 
family-type  newspapers  like  .  .  . 
etc.” 

Well,  this  is  a  clever  little  pro¬ 
motion.  nicely  done,  and  certainly 
it  demolishes  with  a  nice  and  tell¬ 
ing  humor  the  morning  paper 
competition.  What  we  deplore  is 
the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  have  to  be  used.  If  tele¬ 
vision  is  a  threat,  the  way  to  fight 
it  is  by  a  united  front — and  the 
way  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
are  doing,  liiere  can  be  no  vic¬ 
tory  by  a  divided  force. 


The  Evbask  Story 

As  DELIGHTFULLY  intriguing  a 
little  promotiton  as  has  come 
along  in  many  a  weary  day  is  a 
folder  from  the  San  Francisco 
News  with  the  eyebrow-lifting  cap¬ 
tion,  “The  Evbask  Story.”  What, 
you  ask,  is  Evbask?  Well,  the  fold¬ 
er  tells  you.  It’s  a  section  in  San 
Francisco  named  for  the  phone 
number  prefixes  EV,  B\,  and  SK 
— a  section  where  “the  cream  of 
the  market”  lives.  What  the  News 
did  was  to  have  a  survey  made 
among  San  Francisco  telephone 
families  about  newspaper  home 
delivery  and  readership.  The  News 
came  out  on  top.  Then  it  had  a 
survey  made  among  the  higher  in¬ 
come  families — the  Evbask  folks 
— and  here  again  the  News  came 
out  on  top.  All  in  all,  this  is  a 
persuasive,  excellent  promotion. 

In  the  Bag 

A  HONEY  indeed  is  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  page  ad  about  the 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  strike, 
“What  happens  when  newspapers 
don’t  hit  town?”  A  slick  take-off 
on  Life’s  famous  series,  this  is 
a  hard-hitting,  factual  account  of 
how  business  and  everything  else 
in  the  community  sloughs  off  when 
the  newspapers  fail  to  appear.  If 
you  can  possibly  use  it  in  your 
paper,  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
things  you  can  do. 

In  Memphis,  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar  were 
smartly  on  the  ball  to  send  a  let¬ 
ter  to  their  advertisers  telling  them 
the  Pittsburgh  story.  After  all,  it 
never  hurts  to  remind  your  adver¬ 
tisers  how  important  you  are  to 
them. 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  out  with  its  1950 
annual  survey  of  retail  distribution 
of  beer,  ale  and  wine  in  the  New 
England  market,  always  one  of 
the  most  valuable  research  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  year. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  out 
with  a  booklet  reprinting  30  of 
Herblock’s  cartoons,  “Herblock 
looks  at  Communism.”  We  need 
lots  of  this  kind  of  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  if  we  are  to  rally  our 
forces  in  the  fight  we’re  certainly 
in. 


PETER  BOSON 

j  A  famous  NEA  By-liner — writing 
calm,  accurate,  informative  reports 
from  Washington — world  news  hub. 


Career  Parley 
Set  for  Chicago 
H.  S.  Seniors 

Chicago  —  Plans  for  the  third 
annual  Chicago  Area  Career  Con¬ 
ference,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Chicago  Technical 
Council  and  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  were  announced  for 
the  Dec.  27-29  meeting. 

As  in  the  two  previous  yean, 
thousands  of  Chicago  area  high 
school  and  junior  college  students 
will  gather  at  the  Institute  to 
build  “careeer  foundations”  un¬ 
der  the  expert  guidance  of  Chi¬ 
cago  leaders  in  specialized  fields. 

The  meetings  take  place  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  to  give 
all  students  in  the  Chicago  area 
an  opportunity  to  attend.  There 
is  no  charge.  As  an  added  in¬ 
centive,  the  Sun-Times  is  offering 
an  all-expense-paid  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  three  boys  and  three 
girls  who  write  the  best  essays  on 
“What  I  Have  Chosen  for  a  Ca¬ 
reer  and  How  the  Conference  Has 
Helped  Me.” 

The  conference  this  year  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  1949 
meeting,  according  to  Mel  Barker, 
Sun-Times  promotion  manager. 
Last  year,  more  than  4,000  stu¬ 
dents  attended,  heard  over  2S0 
distinguished  speakers  covering  68 
fields  in  over  225  separate  ses¬ 
sions. 

71  Ways  to  Build  Up 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

“The  race  you  run  In  ’51  Will 
tell  who’s  who  In  ’52.’’  This  timely 
and  challenging  fact  Is  deemed 
worthy  of  being  reprinted  repeat¬ 
edly  on  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  during  the  next  30  days 
Every  present  and  prospective 
newspaper  advertiser,  by  the  same 
token,  should  be  made  to  realize 
(by  the  newspapers  themselves) 
that  “The  Space  You  Run,  In  ’51. 
WIU  TeU  Who’s  Who,  In  ’52.” 

’This  “singing  commercial”  for 
newspapers,  which  want  to  Increase 
their  display  linage  and  classified 
advertising  revenue,  is  herewith 
freely  offered  to  any  newspaper, 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Its 
author  Is  Robert  S.  Clary,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  4551%  Griffin  Av.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  31,  Calif.,  who  announces 
that  he  is  now  accepting  pre-pub- 
llcatlon  orders  for  his  new  1951 
edition  of  “71  Ways  to  Build  Up 
Your  Newspaper,”  at  $10  per  copy 
postpaid. 

This  is  the  unconditionally  guar¬ 
anteed,  world-famed  book  on 
Newjjpaper  Promotion,  the  first 
edition  of  which  has  already  been 
completely  sold  out  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  every  state  In 
the  U.S.A.,  of  every  province  In 
Canada,  of  22  different  nations  ot 
all  six  continents  of  the  world. 
Order  your  copy  NOW. 

(Advertisement) 
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$25,238,000  for  advertising . 
and  all  of  it  in  newspapers 


It's  one  of  the  most  important 
meeting  places  for  newspapers 
and  their  advertisers. 


There's  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  lin¬ 
age  represented  here.  And  a 
great  many  newspapers  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  siz¬ 
able  share  of  it.  How  did  YOU 
fare?  To  be  sure  that  they 
know  what  they're  doing,  sev¬ 
eral  leading  executives  at  this 
company  and  its  agency  make 
it  a  point  to  be  informed  news¬ 
paper-wise  through  EDITOR 
&PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Big  P»opl»  .  .  .  Big  N*wspop«r 
Adv0Hls»r$  .  .  .  Big  Batlatst 
for  foil 

Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers 
read  Editok  &  PuBLisan 

TIMES  TOWER.  TIMES  SQUARE. 
NEW  YORK  II,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

ANCAM  Tip  Service 
Valuable,  Exclusive 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghom, 

CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


One  of  the  advantages  of 
membership  in  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  is  the  monthly, 
ANCAM  Exchanges.  It  is  edited 
by  Robert  Witte.  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  and  upwards  of  40 
pages  are  chuck-full  of  material 
pertinent  to  the  development  of 
Classified. 

The  November  issue  contains 
many  articles  deserving  of  de¬ 
tailed  reporting  and  quoting  in 
this  column. 

Editor  Witte  broadcasts  a  word 
of  caution  to  CAMs  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  another  boom  in 
Classified  linage.  Plus  signs  again 
predominate  the  ad  count  and  lin¬ 
age  records.  All  signs  indicate 
continual  Classified  growth  that 
could  be  curtailed  by  (1)  news¬ 
print  shortage,  (2)  space  ration¬ 
ing.  (3)  increased  rates. 

How  will  the  big  gain  cycle 
affect  the  department  sales  ef¬ 
forts? 

Hatch  Sales  Effort  Now 

Peak  efficiency  is  never  attained 
in  a  rising  sales  market.  Tough 
accounts  are  left  “unsold”  when 
“easy”  buyers  are  available.  This 
is  openly  admitted  by  a  few 
CAMs.  For  example,  when  help 
wanted  literally  flies  through  the 
window  to  a  great  volume,  our 
other  classifications  show  a  lull 
because  our  sales  force  leans  to 
the  easy  course.  During  a  boom, 
the  first  newspaper  in  a  city  re¬ 
ceives  an  influx  of  voluntary,  sales 
are  neglected  and  the  second 
paper  finds  greater  acceptance  to 
their  sales  effort  to  show  healthy 
increases.  Non-competitive  papers 
are  foremost  in  suffering  from 
sales  lag. 

CAMs  should  take  stock  of 
their  sales  effort — if  quotas  are 
being  made  easily;  if  voluntary  is 
pouring  into  the  phone  room;  if 
accounts  are  voluntarily  placing 
plump  orders.  The  caution  flag 
is  out.  Let’s  get  back  to  “ad- 
selling”  quickly.  Plan  to  main¬ 
tain  geared-for-action  sales  effort 
in  spite  of  the  easy-going  boom 
period. 

Standards  for  Cars 

Another  article  tells  of  the 
better  public  relations  for  Mil¬ 
waukee  Auto  Dealers  by  adopting 
an  advertising  “Standards  of  Ac¬ 
ceptance”  code  in  1941.  We 
quote  Robert  M.  Blanding.  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  auto  dealers  associa¬ 
tion: 

“Minimum  standards  of  conduct 
among  members  prevents  repeated 
violation  of  customer’s  confidence. 
The  auto  dealers  in  Milwaukee 


County  set  up  such  standards  with 
which  to  police  their  own  indus¬ 
tries.  The  important  reason  was 
to  prevent  expansion  of  unethical 
advertising  practices  such  as:  ex¬ 
aggerated  claims;  attention-attract¬ 
ing  offers  not  founded  upon  fact 
and  trick  techniques  of  obtaining 
prospects. 

“An  18-point  advertising  policy 
was  adopted  by  over  90*^?;  of  all 
dealers.  Each  point  was  scrutin¬ 
ized  from  the  standpoint  that  no 
legislative  or  legal  enforcement 
was  possible.  Rules  were  based 
on  years  of  experience.” 

The  standards  call  for: 

.Accurate,  truthful  statements. 
.Advertised  cars  must  be  available 
and  sold  at  price  and  terms  quot¬ 
ed.  No  deception  in  price  figures. 
No  advertising  of  “will  you  take” 
and  listing  of  trade-in  allowances. 
If  minimum  price  is  used  for 
group  of  cars,  the  maximum 
should  also  be  quoted.  “Pay 
$ .  per  month”  should  in¬ 

clude  number  of  months.  If  down 
payment  is  used,  full  price  must 
also  be  stated.  No  prices  under 
“Auto  Wanted.”  No  statements 
of  “We  pay  highest,  etc.”  No  re¬ 
flection  on  integrity  of  another 
dealer.  No  “free”  offers.  If  car 
is  guaranteed,  purchaser  receives 
written  terms  of  guarantee. 
Demonstrators  advertised  as  such 
by  authorized  dealer  of  that  make. 
Cars  not  in  running  condition 
shall  be  so  described.  No  “West¬ 
ern  buyers”  statements.  Dealers 
with  more  than  one  location  clear¬ 
ly  indicate  where  specific  cars 
are  on  display. 

Members  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau,  on  seeing  a  “borderline” 
ad,  contact  the  CAM  who,  in 
turn,  stops  the  objectionable  copy. 
Only  one  out  of  10  cases  require 
further  investigation. 

Newspapers  Stand  Alone 

“Newspapers  stand  alone  in  the 
fight  to  give  the  consumer  truthful 
advertising,”  said  Mr.  Blanding. 

A  third  article  in  ANC.AM  Ex¬ 
changes  concerns  Real  Estate.  It 
criticizes  the  vagueness  of  most 
real  estate  advertising.  Attention 
and  interest  is  not  created.  It 
does  not  stimulate  desire  or  arouse 
action. 

The  Minnesota  Poll,  affiliated 
with  the  Star-Tribune,  made  a 
study  of  the  attitudes  of  home- 
buyers  and  renters  in  the  state. 
One  question  was,  “Suppose  you 
were  looking  in  the  want  ads  for 
houses  for  sale,  with  the  idea  of 
buying.  What  three  or  four 
things  would  you  be  most  inter¬ 
ested  in?  The  reply  showed  up 
the  “typical”  ad. 


Seventy  per  cent  said  location, 
address  and  neighborhood:  50% 
wanted  size,  number  of  rooms, 
price,  down  payment  and  terms. 

Every  real  estate  man  knows 
these  are  the  principal  factors 
and  yet  they  freeze  at  the  thought 
of  stating  the  price,  address,  size 
all  in  one  ad. 

Six  Papers  Checked 

Six  various-sized  newspapers 
were  spot  checked;  985  proper¬ 
ties  were  for  sale.  Only  141  gave 
price,  terms  or  down  payment; 
only  103  specific  location;  71  ex¬ 
act  size  and  number  of  rooms; 
only  47  gave  all  three  important 
facts.  Less  than  5%  told  the 
story  of  the  news  the  majority  of 
the  public  wants. 

.A  condensed  report  of  a  talk 
given  by  John  W.  Duff,  C,\M 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  at 
PNPA  Classified  Clinic  proclaims 
our  rate  structure  as  our  most 
effective  sales  tool. 

“A  high  rate  card  discourages 
business,”  he  said.  “.A  low  rate 
card  attracts  volume,  but  does  not 
supply  profitable  revenue  for  the 
newspaper.  In  my  opinion,  low 
rates  never  build  Classified  vol¬ 
ume.  Public  acceptance  of  your 
want  ad  section  produces  results. 
Results  produce  volume. 

“Some  of  the  rate  cards  I  have 
checked  would  be  difficult  for  any 
CAM  to  figure  out,  let  alone  an 
inexperienced  advertiser.” 

ANCAM  Exchanges  also  repro¬ 
duced  effective  examples  of  pro¬ 
motion  being  used  on  member 
newspapers.  Included  was  the 
campaign  soliciting  for  the  new 
Mail  Order  feature  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune.  A 
newspaper  reporting  a  16%  gain 
in  September,  thanks  to  a  “free- 
theatre-ticket”  offer.  Farm  Land 
Week  sold  by  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette  for  first  time  sold 
two  full  pages.  The  story  of  a 
CAM  who  took  ANCAM  Ex¬ 
changes  to  the  desk  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  prospect  and  sold  him  30 
inches  of  Want  Ad  copy.  The 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  sold  a  full 
column  daily  for  a  week  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “National  Employ 
t  h  e  Physically  Handicapped 
Week.”  Finally,  the  publicity  and 
promotion  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  awarding  a  TV  set 
to  the  advertiser  placing  the  mil¬ 
lionth  classified  ad  for  the  year. 

Enclosures  in  the  Exchanges 
included  a  near  complete  report 
of  the  ad  count  of  hundreds  of 
member  newspapers  showing  the 
gain  or  loss  of  the  same  month 
over  last  year. 

Inspirational  Talk 

The  complete  copy  of  a  talk 
given  by  ANCAM  President  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Campbell,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  was  distributed  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  Classified  folk. 
In  this  address,  President  Camp¬ 
bell  stated: 

“Building  Classified  is  not  just 
a  job  for  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  alone.  Everyone,  from  the 
publisher  down,  must  participate. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


For  example,  our  editors  often 
overlook  the  news  value  of  Want 
Ads.  I  know  of  one  who  made 
a  house-to-house  canvass,  inquir¬ 
ing  as  to  the  features  most  valued 
by  his  readers.  He  was  startled 
to  learn  that  Want  Ads  ranked 
higher  than  some  of  his  pet  fea¬ 
tures. 

“Too  often,  Classified  has  been 
treated  as  sort  of  a  stepchild  of 
the  advertising  department  and 
as  a  ‘necessary  evil.’  Not  because 
of  inherent  value,  but  because  of 
its  possibilities  Classified  has  been 
overlooked  or  not  thoroughly 
recognized.  Originally,  Want  Ads 
were  accepted  at  a  premium  be¬ 
cause  of  public  demand.  Pub¬ 
lishers  began  to  recognize  the 
service  value  behind  the  Want 
.\d.  but  no  real  effort  was  made 
until  rather  recently  to  sell  Classi¬ 
fied  to  the  public.  Right  there 
it  seems  we  made  the  first  error 
— we  apparently  forgot  the  pub-  | 
lie — we  killed  the  goose  that  laid  I 
the  golden  eggs  —  ignored  the  j 
reader’s  little  2-line  message  ...  1 
kicked  his  few  pennies  aside  to 
dig  down  into  the  pockets  of  the 
professional  advertiser,  forgetting 
the  real  reader  interest  is  the 
transient. 

“.At  one  time,  1  felt  *he  profes¬ 
sional  advertiser  dominated  Clas¬ 
sified  too  largely.  I  always  ran 
into  the  stone  wall  of  rates.  .\s 
circulation  rose  and  operation 
costs  increased,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  accept  ads  for  articles 
worth  $2  or  $3  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able.  However,  Classified  lost 
none  of  its  force  and  interest. 
The  public  continued  to  patronia 
Want  Advertisers.  We  were  simp¬ 
ly  dealing  in  larger  figures — Usd 
Cars — Real  Estate  —  Furnishings, 
etc.  ...  A  $3.50  one  day  ad  sold 
a  $45,000  building  just  recently. 
Reader  interest  must  be  still 
alive.” 

Perhaps  now  the  non-member 
C.AM  has  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  benefits  of  ANC.AM  mem¬ 
bership.  ANCAM  Exchanges,  re¬ 
leased  every  month,  is  just  one  of 
many  reasons  the  majority  of 
newspapers  hold  membership. 
Very  often  just  one  idea  pays  the 
expenses  for  a  10-  or  15-year 
membership.  (P.S.  I  am  not  on 
any  membership  committee.  1 
am  merely  speaking  from  actual 
experience.) 

Column  Daily,  One  Month 

The  accomplishment  of  Fay 
Barry,  Classified  solicitor,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  must  es¬ 
tablish  some  kind  of  a  record. 
She  sold  one  full  column  daily 
for  one  month  to  Friedman-Ja- 
cobs,  local  appliance  dealer.  The 
total  ad  cost  just  missed  $3,000^ 

Copy  is  based  on  a  “Year-End" 
Clearance  Sale.  All  items  are 
numbered  for  the  convenience  of  I 
the  shopper  responding. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  Fay. 
other  department  members  have 
sold  four  others  on  running  double 
column  ads  on  a  daily  basis,  re¬ 
ports  Morton  McDonald.  CAM. 
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Seltzer  Tells 
Doctors  What 
Laymen  Expect 


Doily  Occupies 
Modern  Plant 
In  Phoenixville 

Phoenixville,  Pa. — The 
Phoenixville  Daily  Republican 
opened  its  new  plant  Dec.  8  with 
a  reception  for  advertisers,  pub¬ 
lishers  from  other  cities,  and  its 
readers. 

The  paper  is  now  housed  in  a 
renovated  building  which  was  used 
as  a  bowling  alley  and  recreation 
hall. 

Among  the  guests  who  attended 
the  open  house  was  Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  who  helped  to 
lay  out  the  new  plant,  .md  Joseph 
H.  Snyder,  chief  of  bureau, 
Pennsylvania  Associated  Press. 

The  remodeling  and  moderni¬ 
zation  program,  including  a  new 
Goss- Duplex  Dek-a-Tube  press 
and  some  other  equipment,  was 
done  at  a  cost  of  $175,000. 

The  company  installed  new 
equipment  in  most  departments. 
This  includes  steel  desks  in  the 
editorial  department.  The  plant 
covers  an  area  of  50  by  137  feet 
and  contains  nearly  20,000  square 
feet. 

Prior  to  the  open  house,  a 
bronze  plaque  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Col.  H. 
H.  Gilkyson,  who  bought  the 
Daily  Republican  in  1902  and 
served  as  president  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nixville  Publishing  Co.  until  his 
death  in  1927. 


Cleveland,  0.---Getting  down  j,,  jhan  a  personal  matter, 

to  he  brass  tacks  of  medical  „  ^  ^hich 

public  rdations  more  than  3.50  depends, 

medical  PR  leaders  devoted  their  blic  has  so  high  a  re- 

hird  annual  Medical  Public  Re-  j  veneration  for 

lations  Conference  here  to  Ef-  competent  physi- 

fective  County  ^lety  PR.  ,hat  you  can  not  afford  to 

In  a  sound  diagnosis  of  PR  „ot 

problems,  the  conferees--many  of 

them  practicing  physicians-con-  j,;  orofession,” 

eluded  that  their  problems  can 

only  be  solved  by  the  individual  j  , 

doctor  in  his  dealings  with  his  Seltzer  congratulated  doc- 

patients  and  through  his  active  setting  up  grievance  corn- 

participation  in  the  work  of  his  niittees  to  handle  complaints  in- 
local  medical  society.  volving -doctor-patient  relationships 

and  urged  closer  relations  of  the 
Seltzer  Is  Speaker  press  and  the  medical  profession 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  to  tell  the  doctor’s  story, 
conference  was  the  annual  ban-  ■ 

quet  at  which  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  __  _  ,  j  »»  » 

editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  told  New  Inland  MemOer 
doctors  “what  the  community  ex-  The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
pects  of  the  medical  profession.”  ciation  has  elected  to  membership 
“The  American  public  is  health-  the  Paxton  (Ill.)  Record. 


At  Open  House — Phoebe  H.  Gil¬ 
kyson,  secretary,  Phoenixville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  and  Joseph  P.  Ujobai, 
assistant  secretary,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


Honor  Ex-Police  Head 

Chicago — Members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Police  Reporters  Association 
recently  presented  John  C.  Pren- 
dergast,  retired  police  commis¬ 
sioner,  with  a  scroll,  extolling  his 
44  years  of  police  work.  The 
scroll  commended  Mr.  Prender- 
gast  “who  was  never  too  busy  in 
his  work  to  help  us  with  ours.”  It 
was  signed  by  John  J.  Gavin,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  James  Doherty,  Trib¬ 
une  reporter  and  charter  member, 
made  the  presentation  to  Mr. 
Prendergast. 


Furniture  Ad  Cervantes  Biog 

Code  Suggested  Milwaukle  — Gary  MacEoin, 

Chicago  The  Chicago  Sun-  jjjjtor  of  La  Hacienda,  Spanish 
Times  IS  receiving  praise  from  re-  monthly  published  in  New  York, 
tail  furniture  dealers  as  a  result  yvho  was  a  special  correspondent 
of  its  tuoposal  that  the  Chicago  covering  the  Inter-.American  Press 
‘■“•'niture  Association  es-  Association  Meeting  in  October 
tablish  a  code  of  advertising  eth-  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  the 

author  of  a  Fellowship  biogra- 
^e  proposal  was  made  by  Cervantes.  Announcement 

Gabe  Joseph,  retail  advertising  of  the  publication  was  made  this 
manager  of  the  Sun-Times,  who  week  by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co. 
desenbed  the  newspaper’s  pro-  • 
gram  to  eliminate  the  5  to  10% 
of  unethical  furniture  copy  which 
undermines  the  90  to  95%  of 
honest  furniture  advertising. 

“We  do  not  have  enough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  furniture  business  to 
say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
an  advertiser  to  deliver  three 
rooms  of  furniture  for  $380;  that 
its  price  should  be  at  least  $525,” 

Mr.  Joseph  declared.  “By  keep¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  informed  of 
'"'hat  it  is  actually  possible  for  a 
retailer  to  deliver  at  a  given  price, 
the  association  could  help  to  elim¬ 
inate  advertising  containing  exag¬ 
gerated  claims,”  he  said. 


Dinner 


Into  280,000  Buffalo- 
area  homes 


every 

^  Buffalo  Evening 

News,  with  its  "Kit¬ 
chen  Counsel"  col¬ 
umn  of  culinary  aids  .  .  .  over  85,000  lines  a  year 
devoted  to  new  foods,  products,  methods  and  recipes 
.  .  .  "an  idea  for  tonlgth's  dinner." 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


SELL  the  News  readers 
and  you  sell  the 

WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

1,402,973  Consumers 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  end  PmUither 
"Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Do  Not  Open  TiU  2050 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  One  thousand 
copies  of  Southwestern  dailies  and 
Wylies  repose  in  a  metallic 
"time  capsule”  buried  at  the  re¬ 
cent  State  Fair  of  Texas. 
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JOUBNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Higher  Ed  Reports  6% 
Drop,  J-Schools  20% 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Fall  journalism  enrollments  at 
U.  S.  schools  and  departments 
dropped  a  sharp  20%  below  those 
of  last  year. 

The  decrease  contrasts  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  a  much  smaller  6.6% 
decline  in  attendance  of  U.  S. 
colleges  and  universities  as  a 
whole. 

This  is  not  quite  a  true  picture, 
perhaps,  because  at  the  39  ac¬ 
credited  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism,  where  total  enroll¬ 
ments  fell  20.5%,  a  10  to  15% 
decrease  in  total  institutional  en¬ 
rollments  was  reported. 

Whichever  figures  are  taken  for 
comparison,  however,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  number  of  journal¬ 
ism  students  has  decreased  rela¬ 
tively  faster  than  college  enroll¬ 
ments  as  a  whole. 

The  disproportionate  decrease 
is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  sur¬ 
vey  findings  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  for  higher 
education  as  a  whole,  and  by 
Warren  Price  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism 
for  journalism  education. 

1,973  Fewer  Enrolled 

Mr.  Price’s  findings,  reported  in 
Journalism  Quarterly,  show  a 
diminution  of  journalism  majors 
at  the  39  AASDJ  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  from  9,609  a  year  ago 
to  7,636  this  fall — a  loss  of  1,973 
students. 

Enrollment  decrease  at  17  non- 
AASDJ  schools  was  comparable. 

The  Office  of  Education  reports 
a  drop  from  2,456,000  students  in 
all  classifications  in  1949  to  2,- 
295,000  this  year. 

The  relatively  greater  journal¬ 
ism  school  decrease  reverses  a 
postwar  trend  when  the  J-schools 
gained  students  faster  than  did 
their  colleges  and  universities  as 
a  whole. 

Proposed  reasons  included  a 
suggestion  that  veterans  had  been 
attracted  to  journalism  because 
of  their  experiences  with  war  cor¬ 
respondents.  However  whimsical 
the  idea,  nothing  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  decline  of  journalism  enroll¬ 
ments  disproves  it.  Veteran  en¬ 
rollment  this  year  decreased  33% 
over  last,  indicating  the  answer 
does  lie  in  the  veterans  group. 

This  Fall  only  one  out  of  four 
students  on  the  campus  was  a 
G.I.,  as  against  a  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  G.l.  population  at  most  in¬ 
stitutions  two  years  ago. 

Last  ’Normal’  Year 

Benjamin  Fine  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  reported,  that  only 
58,127  entering  students  this  year 
were  veterans,  as  against  182,936 
two  years  ago. 

The  1950  figures  probably  are 


the  last  normal  journalism  enroll¬ 
ment  statistics  for  many  a  year. 
Like  U.  S.  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the 
J-schools  face  a  dim  and  confused 
future.  It  now  appears  that  mo¬ 
bilization  for  war — or  prepared¬ 
ness — will  set  them  back  on  a 
World  War  II  basis  er  worse. 

The  heavy  thinkers  on  higher 
education  are  predicting  decima¬ 
tion  of  college  populations.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Wriston  of  Brown  uni¬ 
versity  foresees  enrollments  so 
seriously  reduced  as  to  result  in 
complete  closing  down  of  many 
institutions. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Toepelman,  di¬ 
rector  of  armed  forces  services 
and  veterans  affairs  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  and  now  on 
leave  as  manpower  consultant  to 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  recently  stated: 

“The  longer  I  stay  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  more  pessimistic  I  be¬ 
come.  At  best  1  foresee  a  period 
of  30  to  40  years  of  partial  mo¬ 
bilization,”  he  said. 

“The  armed  forces,”  he  said, 
will  need  3,000,000  men  to  cope 
with  the  type  of  aggression  in 
Korea.  Of  this  number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  optimistic  view, 
1,200,000  men  will  be  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers.  Somewhere  we 
have  got  to  find  1,800,000  men 
between  19  and  26  years.” 

Of  this  latter  group,  he  said, 
“everybody  who  is  able-bodied 
and  not  deferrable  is  going  into 
the  service.” 

Draft  Reaches  into  Classes 

The  draft  already  has  reached 
into  writing  classes  and  editing 
laboratories  at  the  J-schools,  and 
should  a  mobilization  speed-up 
override  present  exemptions  of 
college  students  —  which  seems 
likely — ^journalism  education  once 
again  will  be  reduced  to  training 
of  women  and  physical  rejects. 

President  James  Bryant  Co- 
nant  of  Harvard  University  is  urg¬ 
ing  two-year  military  service  for 
every  young  man  when  he  reaches 
18  or  graduates  from  high  school 
while  at  the  same  time  admitting 
that  such  a  program  will  impose 
serious  consequences  upon  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

In  the  face  of  such  develop¬ 
ments,  1950  journalism  enrollment 
figures  are  of  largely  academic  in¬ 
terest.  It’s  significant,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  even  without  an  inter¬ 
national  crisis  the  “golden  age” 
of  journalism  education  expan¬ 
sion  which  began  in  1945  was 
ended  in  1950. 

The  threatened  over-supply  of 
graduates  was  taking  care  of  it¬ 
self.  Add  to  this  year’s  20%  de¬ 
crease  last  year’s  11%  decrease 


from  1948  and  it  seems  evident  ! 
that  in  a  year  or  two  at  least  a 
third  fewer  journalism  grads 
would  have  been  knocking  at 
newspaper  employers’  doors. 

Now,  unless  something  happens 
to  the  newspaper  industry  itself, 
it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  will  once  again 
be  in  short  supply,  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  market  will  be  a  boom¬ 
ing  one  for  girls. 

Religious  loumalism 
Taught  at  Syracuse 

The  school  of  journalism  at 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University  is 
offering  three  special  graduate 
programs  in  religious  journalism 
for  persons  wishing  to  train  in 
the  techniques  of  writing,  editing, 
designing  and  publishing  religious 
journalistic  literature. 

First  two  graduate  programs, 
for  foreign  religious  journalism, 
were  begun  at  Syracuse  in  the  fall 
term,  1949-50,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on-,World  Literacy 
and  Christian  Literature,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Conference  of  North  America, 
according  to  Dean  M.  Lyle  Spen¬ 
cer. 

These  prepare  men  and  women 
from  the  U.  S.  and  abroad  who 
will  engage  in  religious  journal¬ 
ism  in  foreign  countries  under 
church  auspices. 

The  third  program  is  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  the 
approval  and  backing  of  leading 
religious  journalists,  according  to 
Dean  Spencer. 

Roland  E.  Wolseley  is  in  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  the  religious 
journalism  programs. 

Service  Without  Fear, 

Called  Journalism's  Need 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  New 
York  University  held  its  11th  an¬ 
nual  Conference  on  Secondary 
School  Papers  on  Dec.  1.  More 
than  600  student  editors  and  fac¬ 
ulty  advisors  attended. 

“Opportunities  in  Journalism” 
was  the  central  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Prof.  Kenneth  N.  Stew¬ 
art,  vice  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  discussed 
“the  journalist’s  basic  opportun¬ 
ity  of  serving  in  society  with  de¬ 
cency,  dignity  and  humility;  with 
self-satisfaction  and  self-respect, 
and,  above  all,  without  fear.  .  .  .” 

“My  definition  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  kind  of  journalists  for 
democracy,”  he  said,  “would  in¬ 
clude  men  —  and  women  —  who 
hold  convictions  of  their  own  but 
who  are  not  willing  to  substitute 
prejudice  for  reason,  who  would 
not  accept  dogma  monopolized, 
who  could  not  be  stampeded  into 
silence  and  conformity  and  who 
would  always  assert  their  right 
and  the  right  of  their  fellow 
Americans  to  dissent  and  protest. 

“I  could  name  plenty  of  prac¬ 
ticing  journalists  who  would  fit 
that  definition. 

“They,  it  seems  to  me,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  needed  at  a  time  when 


so  much  of  the  world  is  turning 
toward  censorship  and  controb 
and  away  from  free  thought  and 
expression.” 

Several  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men  participated  in  the  students’ 
workshop-panels. 

Illinois  Directory 

The  journalism  department  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale,  has  published  a  descrip¬ 
tive  Directory  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  Newspapers.  Donald  R. 
Grubb,  instructor  in  journalism, 
compiled  the  132-page  book  as  an 
organized  research  project  fi¬ 
nanced  by  university  funds. 

■ 

Big  Publicity  Push 
Aids  Community  Chest 

Cleveland — When  the  final  re¬ 
sults  of  the  1951  drive  were  com¬ 
puted,  this  Ohio  city,  which  origi¬ 
nated  the  Community  Chest  idea 
33  years  ago,  had  raised  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  funds  ever  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  single  local  health  and 
welfare  appeal. 

Major  dailies,  weeklies  and  em¬ 
ploye  publications  throughout 
Greater  Cleveland  published  more 
than  10,000  column  inches  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Chest  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  month.  Nine  radio  stations 
devoted  a  record  70  hours  of  air 
time,  and  three  television  stations 
added  15  more  hours. 

Backing  the  25,000  volunteer 
salesmen  of  the  Chest,  Cleveland’s 
three  major  dailies  each  assigned 
a  top  reporter  to  cover  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  day-by-day  running 
account  on  the  front  pages.  Ken 
Colvin,  Plain  Dealer;  Doris 
O’Donnell,  Cleveland  News,  and 
Alex  Groner,  Cleveland  Press, 
kept  figures  soaring  with  each  edi¬ 
tion  until  final  results  showed  a 
total  of  $5,805,757,  or  100.1% 
of  Cleveland’s  goal. 

■ 

$69,000  for  School 

Alumni  and  friends  have  do¬ 
nated  $69,284  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University  in  the  past  year.  Larg¬ 
est  items  are  $10,000  from  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and 
$40,000  worth  of  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  New  York  Times. 


LINOTYPE  supplies  &  parts 
^the  only  part*  mado  from 
tho  *am«  exacting  blue¬ 
prints  a*  yoor  Linotypel 
^the  only  part*  backed  by 
complete  linotype  service, 
product  research  and  im¬ 
provement! 
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Ottawa — Charles  Ivers  Lynch, 
former  city  editor  and  now  busi¬ 
ness  editor  for  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  a  bridge  named  after  him. 

It  took  five  years  of  crusading 
by  the  newsman  for  the  Charles 
Ivers  Lynch  bridge  from  Allu- 
mette  Island  to  the  Quebec  main¬ 
land  on  the  Ottawa  River  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality.  Of  steel  and  ce¬ 
ment  construction,  496  feet  long 
and  22  feet  wide,  the  bridge  serves 
200  families  on  Allumette  Island, 

90  miles  northwest  of  the  capital 
city.  It  cost  $200,000. 

It  also  took  an  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr.  Lynch  had  to  set  up 
an  organization  in  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  Liberal  tidiog;  get  a  can¬ 
didate  in  sympathy  with  the 
Duplessis  regime  (Union  Na- 
tionale);  draft  a  platform,  and  ar¬ 
range  for  speakers.  The  result: 
Ray  Johnston,  33,  carried  Pontiac 
(bounty  for  the  first  time  in  33 
years  by  a  majority  of  1,350 
votes. 

The  new  structure  was  officially 
christened  the  “Charles  Ivers 
Lynch”  bridge  when  it  was  opened 
recently.  For  the  first  time  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Ottawa  River  island 
now  have  direct  connection  with 
the  railhead  at  Waltham,  (^ue. 
It  is  near  the  Ontario  Hydro’s 
giant  Des  Joachims  power  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  Canadian  atomic 
pile  at  Chalk  River. 

■ 

Coal  Shortage  Cuts 
Newsprint  in  Germany 

Many  West  German  newspapers 
have  reduced  their  size  because 
the  coal  shortage  is  cutting  into 
the  newsprint  supply.  Many  more 
ne^apers  are  near  the  end  of 
their  paper  stocks,  the  .\ssociated 
Press  reported  this  week. 

Five  West  German  paper  mills 
already  have  closed  down  for  lack 
of  coal.  The  German  Government 
has  called  on  remaining  mills  to 
concentrate  on  production  of  news¬ 
print. 

Hans  Sonnenfeld,  president  of 
the  West  Berlin  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  said  rationing  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  unless  the  situation  im¬ 
proves.  To  enable  West  Berlin 
papers  to  face  Communist  com¬ 
petition,  West  German  publishers 
have  contributed  some  of  their 
newsprint. 

The  coal  shortage  is  attributed 
to  expanding  industrial  demands 
and  heavy  exports  for  rearma¬ 
ment  industries. 

■ 

Publisher's  Street 


FASHIONABLE  compositor,  Lei¬ 
la!  Oue,  22,  works  on  the  dayside 
in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Aop, 
wearing  a  holomuu  in  honor  of 
Aloha  Week.  She’s  of  Japanese- 
Hawaiian-Chinese  descent. 

New  Alabama  Doily 
Sold  to  Competitor 

Opelika,  Ala.  —  The  Opelika 
Eagle,  a  weekly  which  changed 
over  to  a  daily  and  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  two  months  ago,  has  been 
sold  by  Publisher  J.  C.  Hender¬ 
son  to  the  Opelika  Daily  News. 
Earlier,  the  Lee  County  Bulletin 
returned  to  weekly  publication 
after  a  brief  try  as  a  semi-weekly. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the 
two  events,  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  opined  that  “in  the  tight 
of  their  failure,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  market 
just  won’t  support  any  more 
dailies  in  this  area.” 

*  «  * 

Francis  W.  Tully  Jr.,  for  11 
years  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Yankee  Network,  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Thorpe  Tully  have  bought 
the  Talk  of  the  Towns,  weekly 
newspaper  at  Yarmouth,  Me. 

*  « 

The  Fayette  (la.)  Leader  has 
been  sold  by  Lee  Peacock  to  D. 
D.  Lewis,  former  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alden  (Minn.)  Ad- 


Sale  of  the  Lyons  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Fowler  Post  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  M.  L. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  two 
weeklies  since  1944.  He  sold  his 
interest  to  Frank  E.  Von  Arx, 
formerly  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News  and  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times,  and  James  B.  Barn¬ 
hill,  of  the  Kenosha  News. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Sullivan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Milford  (Conn.) 
Chronicle  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  West  Haven  (Conn.) 
Town  Crier,  a  weekly  established 
in  1926  by  Walter  Kiernan,  INS 
columnist. 
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Who  Crusaded 


Dallas,  Tex.— A  new  DaUas  Christmas  Catalogue 
^dential  development  includes  Jackson,  Miss.  —  The  Jaskson 
“Win  J.  Kiest  Boulevard,  in  Daily  News  published  two  16- 
memory  of  the  late  publisher  of  page  “Christmas  Catalogue”  sec- 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  tions  Nov.  30. 
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•3n  fathers  footsteps 


2  McCutcheon  Sons 
In  Newspaper  Posts 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Memory  of  John  T, 
McCutcheon  as  the  kindly  dean 
of  American  cartoonists  continues 
to  shine  in  the  minds  of  his  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  associates 
and  his  personality  is  reflected  in 
his  three  sons — John,  Shaw  and 
Barr — two  of  whom  are  following 
in  their  dad’s  footsteps  as  reporter 
and  cartoonist. 

John,  33,  is  a  Tribune  reporter. 
Shaw,  29,  is  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review.  Each  has  in¬ 
herited  one  of  his  father’s  talents. 

Barr  the  Traveler 

For  years,  the  elder  McCutch¬ 
eon  combined  newspaper  writing 
with  his  cartooning,  covering  a 
number  of  notable  events,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay, 
Filipino  war.  Boar  war  and  early 
stages  of  World  War  I.  He  also 
combined  story-telling  with  his 
daily  cartoons,  dating  back  to  his 
famous  “Bird  Center’’  series. 

The  third  son,  Barr,  23,  now 
teaching  mathematics  at  the 
Francis  Parker  School.  Chicago, 
inherited  his  father’s  flair  for 
travel. 

Barr  (named  after  his  uncle, 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,  nov¬ 
elist)  has  covered  every  bit  of 
this  country,  Mexico  and  parts  of 
South  America.  He  is  single  and 
— like  his  father  who  married 
rather  late  in  life — is  planning  to 
“see  the  world  first”  before  set¬ 
tling  down  to  a  family  fireside  and 
slippers. 

Served  in  Last  War 

Johh  and  Shaw  have  the  “travel 
bug”,  too,  but — unlike  their 
father — they  married  young  and 
have  families  of  their  own.  They 
did  some  traveling,  however,  for 
Uncle  Sam  during  World  War  IT. 
John  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  in  the  Pacific.  Shaw 
was  a  meteorologist  with  the  Army 
.\ir  Force. 

All  three  McCutcheon  boys  are 
Harvard  University  graduates.  In 
addition,  Shaw  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  in  cartooning  the  spring 
his  father  died  in  1949. 

Their  mother,  Evelyn  Shaw  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon,  is  an  equally  talented 
person  who  for  32  years  had  the 
happiness  of  being  her  husband’s 
secretary  as  well  as  his  wife.  It 
became  her  responsibility  to  make 
the  final  revision  of  the  “Opus.” 
She  filled  in  the  remaining  gaps 
from  her  own  notebook  in  com¬ 
pleting  John  T’s  autobiography, 
“Drawn  from  Memory,”  published 
this  fall  by  Bobbs-Merrill. 


In  .the  foreword.  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  recalls  that  John  “could 
remember  me  when  I  wasn’t  much 
more  than  a  wide  grin.”  Later, 
at  her  urgent  insistence  after  they 
were  married,  he  began  dictating 
his  adventures  to  Mrs.  McCutch¬ 
eon.  Gradually,  over  the  years, 
the  “Opus,”  as  he  called  it,  de¬ 
veloped  and  expanded. 

“All  that  is  good  in  the  chron¬ 
icle  is  John’s,”  she  concludes, 
“anything  that  could  be  better  is 
mine.” 

John,  Jr.,  says  his  mother  did  a 
lot  of  “patching  and  editing”  of 
the  “Opus”  which  has  proved  to 
be  such  a  delightful  life  story  of 
the  famed  Hoosier  world  traveler. 

Never  Pressured  Sons 

“Dad  never  tried  to  pressure 
any  of  us  into  newspaper  work,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Pubisher.  “He 
was  happy,  however,  when  I  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  and  Shaw  decided 
to  take  up  cartooning.” 

Barr,  he  added,  was  always  the 
“problem  child”  while  attending 
the  Parker  school  where  he  is 
now  a  teacher.  “If  there  was  any 
trouble  at  school,  you  could  usu¬ 
ally  count  on  Barr  being  in  on 
it,”  he  said. 

It’s  not  always  easy  following 
father’s  footsteps  in  a  big  organ¬ 
ization  such  as  the  Tribune,  young 
John  pointed  out.  He  wants  to 
make  his  own  way.  He  proved 
that  independent  quality  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  City  News 
Bureau  after  graduating  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1939.  He  was  the  first 
Harvard  man  to  take  a  “post¬ 
graduate”  course  in  that  famous 
“school  of  journalism.”  He  had 
previously  worked  on  the  Crimson 
staff  at  Harvard. 

Made  Trip  on  Graf 

As  a  graduation  present,  John’s 
father  (Purdue,  Class  of  ’89)  took 
him  on  an  airplane  trip  to  South 
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THE  FOUR  .McCUTCHEONS— The  late  John  T.  McCutcheon  (left) 
attending  Chicago  Indiana  Society  Dinner  in  1945,  with  his  three  sons, 
left  to  right:  Shaw,  Barr,  and  John  T.  Jr. 


A  Shaw  McCutcheon  cartoon. 


America.  They  flew  from  Brazil 
to  Germany  in  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 
During  this  trip,  the  elder  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  wrote  daily  front-page 
stories  for  the  Tribune.  His  son 
learned  the  importance  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  deadlines  on  that  memor¬ 
able  trip.  He  even,  on  occasion, 
helped  his  father  organize  his 
daily  dispatch. 

After  nearly  a  year  at  the  City 
News  Bureau,  covering  police  and 
court  news,  John,  Jr.,  joined  the 
Tribune’s  metropolitan  section 
staff.  His  father  was  then  begin¬ 
ning  to  taper  off  with  his  front¬ 
page  cartoons,  doing  the  Sunday 
cartoon  and  an  occasional  daily 
drawing. 

Young  John’s  newspaper  career 
was  interrupted  by  the  war.  After 
returning  from  the  Navy,  he 
again  joined  the  Tribune’s  metro 
staff  in  1946.  In  the  fall,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  local  staff,  do¬ 
ing  pre-election  stories  on  county 
office  candidates. 

Does  General  Assignments 

He  has  since  become  a  general 
assignment  reporter,  covering  a 
wide  variety  of  stories  from  nudist 
colonies  to  murder  trials.  By 
strange  coincidence,  his  by  -  line 
appeared  on  a  page  one  story 
the  day  the  Tribune  carried  the 
front-page  news  of  his  father’s 
death. 

His  ability  as  a  feature  writer 
has  earned  him  the  assignment 
for  the  past  two  years  of  doing 
the  lead  story  on  the  Tribune’s 
annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festi¬ 
val.  For  the  past  several  years, 
he  has  done  the  Christmas  Good 
Fellows  series.  This  year,  he 
handled  the  details  in  gathering 
funds  from  Tribune  readers  for 
Christmas  gifts  to  Chicagoland 
soldiers,  marines  and  nurses  at 
the  Korean  front.  (E&P,  Dec.  9, 
page  18.) 

He  covers  City  Hall  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  also  does  Criminal 
Courts  as  a  relief  reporter.  He 
has  a  yen  for  political  writing  and 
he  plans  to  continue  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  newspapering. 

His  brother.  Shaw,  left  Har¬ 
vard  in  his  junior  year  to  join  the 
air  force.  Upon  completing  his 
work  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
.Arts,  Shaw  took  the  advice  of 


Carey  Orr,  Tribune  senior  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist,  and  sought  to  make 
his  own  way.  He  landed  his  first 
job  this  year  on  the  Spokesman- 
Review  as  editorial  cartoonist. 

Shaw’s  style  is  somewhat  like 
his  father’s.  His  treatment  of  car¬ 
toon  topics  follows  the  McCut¬ 
cheon  pattern  of  humor  and  ridi¬ 
cule,  with  deep  human  understand¬ 
ing  of  tragic  events.  He  recently 
remarked: 

“The  deadline  type  of  life  can 
certainly  be  nerve-wracking,  es¬ 
pecially  when  time  moves  inexor¬ 
ably  on,  and  ideas  play  hard-to- 
get.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a  very  interesting  type  of 
work,  and  I  enjoy  it  a  great  deal.” 

The  boys  may  have  their 
father’s  recurring  fever  to  look  at 
timetables  and  steamer  sailings— 
including  a  trip  to  dad’s  “Treasure 
Island”  in  the  Bahamas — but  as 
John  says:  “We  haven’t  yet  de¬ 
veloped  the  same  knack  that 
father  had  in  convincing  our  edi¬ 
tors  that  we  can  be  spared  to 
make  those  wonderful  trips  to  far¬ 
away  places.” 

■ 

Church  Page  Editor 
In  Cincinnati  Retires 

Cincinnati,  O. — Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Collis,  who  entered  the  newspaper 
field  at  48,  has  retired  as  church 
page  editor  of  the  Post  here,  after 
16  years’  service.  It  was  her  only 
newspaper  job. 

Prominent  in  Kentucky  society, 
Mrs.  Collis  had  done  much  volun¬ 
tary  social  work  before  coming 
to  the  Post.  She  wrote  for  the 
woman’s  page  under  three  sepa¬ 
rate  names,  including  the  “Mrs. 
West”  advice  to  the  lovelorn  col¬ 
umn.  Recently  she  handled  only 
church  news. 

Virgil  Collis,  her  husband, 
bought  a  farm  at  Liberty,  Mo. 
and  plans  also  to  conduct  a  real 
estate  agency.  Now  that  she  is 
“retired,”  Mrs.  Collis  says  she 
will  do  some  free-lance  writing. 
■ 

Lower  Legal  Rote  O.K* 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  Attorney 
General  has  ruled  that  newspapers 
may  charge  a  rate  for  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  lower  than  the 
maximum  set  by  law. 
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Music  Critics  Inured 
To  Threats  of  Abuse 


Royalty  System 
For  Pension  Fund 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  —  A  royalty 
plan  will  be  tried  by  the  Sunday 

Music  critics  of  newspapers  gers.  “Oh,  I  get  a  few  dissents  Independent  in  setting  up  a  pen- 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  sea  to  occasionally,  but  they  are  just  cap-  ..  employes, 

shining  sea,  resolutely  determined  tious — never  threatening.  So  far 
this  week  to  continue  to  call  a  so  good.” 


Robert  Wolfe, 
Carr  Van  Anda 
In  Ohio  Shrine 

Columbus,  O. — Names  of  the 
late  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  Columbus 


r?  J‘«  ^  t  'T't.  Idle  ixuueil  I  .  VTUliCf  \^U1U111UU> 

Edhtor-General  Manager  Thomas  publisher,  and  the  late  Carr  V. 

Van  Anda,  managing  editor  of  the 

flat  a  flat  whenever  they  hear  it,  Mildred  Norton,  music  critic  of  ‘"an  June  1  the  company  will  start  york  Times,  were  enshrined 

even  if  it  means  risking  the  bloody  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  o'|®-"alf  cent  per  copy  of  0^,1^  Journalism  Hall  of 

noses  and  beefsteak-poulticed  eyes  News,  submitted  these  three  ex-  "  “  pension  fund.  Dc-  on  j2. 

ihreatened  by  an  irate  father  who  amples  of  uncomplimentary  mail  1^"’*  payments  from  the  fund  g  Pauly,  associated  editor 

happens  to  be  the  President  of  the  she  has  received.  ave  not  been  worked  out. _  Journal,  and 

United  States.  ^  “Miss  Norton,  I  have  always  _  .  Neil  McNeil,  assistant  night  man- 

President  Truman’s  blast  at  Paul  been  of  the  opinion  that  you  should  TaComa  SectlOn  aging  editor  of  the  Times,  gave 


Hume  caused  other  critics  to  smile  be  strung  up  from  the  highest  For  ‘Hornp  Wine  eulogies  at  a  Hall  of  Fame 

their  own  criticism,  but  they  in-  you  keep  your  job  with  a  news-  Lt  of  “Nari^ll  HnmT^w^ek” 
dicated  it  was  rare  indeed  for  a  p-,r)er  like  the  Daily  News  is  be-  ^  National  Home  Week 

proud  parent  to  directly  challenge  S  me «’  ^  newspaper  sections,  in  competi- 

,k.:r  musiral  nnininns  .•  i  i  j  j  •  c  newspapers,  the 

rvSrKoloSn  for  15  vears  Your  artjcle  landed  in  my  fire-  National  Association  of  Home 
Sng"?-'“  *  annouacd  .hi,  week 

nd  now  music  editor  of  the  Sat-  -Miss  Norton,  maybe  it’s  time  Co/«mhi«7o  )^C//?,r^and°th^d 
urday  Review  of  Literature,  said  that  someone  told  you  that  you  -lace  to  the  C  r  a"n  d  R  a  n  i d  ^ 
that  in  all  his  experience  he  has  have  never  been  a  very  popular  Grand  Rapids 


dinner. 

Mr.  Wolfe  and  his  brother,  the 
late  Harry  P.  Wolfe,  bought  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  in  1903  and' 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  in  1905. 
Robert  Wolfe  continued  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  papers  until  his 
death  in  1927. 

Mr.  Pauly  recounted  that  Mr. 
Wolfe  came  here  in  1888  with* 
only  $6  and  no  prospect  of  a  job. 


1.101  ...  ...o  W-PW..W..VV,  ..w  ..oc  nave  never  oeen  a  very  popular  (Mich)  Press  The  contest  was  ^  successful  career  in 

never  received  complaints  from  critic  and  that  you  aren’t  exactly  the  best  Real  Fstate  Wion  manufacturing  before  enter- 

parents  of  aspiring  musicians  al-  helping  yourself  by  writing  such  -..hiuhed  d  Mationai  newspaper  business, 

though  friends  and  teachers  on  trash.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  person  Sil  tn^i-r  '  The  Wolfes  he  related,  literally 


person  week  Sent  10-17 

who  has  had  anything  nice  to  say  hjowsmnors  winntno  honr.raK.io  “snatched”  the  State  Journal  from- 
about  you.  Majbe  you  are  just  meSns  Te-  wi  ^WasJ^  under  the  nose  of  Senator  Joseph 

hi...r  mayjyo/  .r.  oj  S”"  GtaL/rCa5t./  ™  "" 

the  many  Who  tried  hard  but  never  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 

succeeded.  American;  New  Orleans  (La.) 

Classic  Clashes  Times  -  Picayune,  and  the  New 

Critics  recalled  some  classic  ex-  York  Times. 
amples  of  critic-performer  clashes.  The  awards  will  be  made  at  the 


against  Senator  Mark 


battle 
Hanna. 

“One  of  the  most  enduring  pub¬ 
lic  services  rendered  by  Robert 
Wolfe  as  a  journalist,”  Mr.  Pauly 
said,  “was  his  campaign  for  the 


There  was  the  ^  time,  for_  ex-  annua^  dmner  for  the  press^  at  outlawing  of  the  vicious  Ohio  tax 

inquisitor  system  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  iniquitous  fee  system 
method  of  compensating  public  of¬ 
ficials  with  the  present  system  of 
straight  salaries  fixed  by  law.” 

Mr.  McNeil  pictured  Mr.  Van. 
Anda  as  a  member  of  “a  great 
team”  gathered  by  “an  outstand- 


occaskm  had  objected  to  his  re¬ 
ports. 

it's  quite  exceptional  for  a 
father  to  attack  a  music  critic.” 
said  Mr.  Kolodin.  “Sometimes,  but 
not  frequently,  a  friend  or  teacher 
will  write  in  to  disagree  but  they 
are  always  on  secondary  standing 
with  the  performer. 

2  kinds  of  Complaints  ample  when  the  Austrian  compos-  NAHB’s  Chicago  convention,  Jan. 

Critics  in  general  distinguish  Anton  Bruckner,  was  being  dec  22.  Prizes  in  cash  or  merchandise 
two  types  —  those  who  write  di-  orated  by  Emperor  Franz  Josef  equivalent  will  be:  First,  $75; 

rectly  to  the  critic  and  those  who  j,nd  (he  monarch  inquired  if  there  second,  $50,  and  third,  $25. 

write  to  his  editor  in  an  effort  to  was  anything  he  could  do  for  the  ■ 

discredit  the  critic.  At  least  the  musician.  nUir-rirtn  MrrilAve 

President  wrote  to  the  critic  with-  “i  wish  you  could  stop  Hans-  ^  ® 

out  trying  to  put  him  in  a  bad  lick,”  replied  the  composer,  refer-  Get  $2  Pay  Hike 

light  with  his  editor.  ring  to  a  famous  Viennese  critic  Chicago — Members  of  Chicago  jne  coach  Adolph  S.  Ochs  then 

If  a  reader  praises  a  critic,  he  who  was  hated  and  feared  by.  Mailers  Local  No.  2  of  Interna-  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times” 

always  writes  to  him  and  some,  including  Waper,  who  cari-  tional  Typographical  Union  who  the  making  of  this  newspaper, 

not  to  his  editor,  ruefully  re-  catured  the  critic  with  a  character  are  employed  by  Chicago  news-  The  others  he  said  were  Charles 

marked  Mr.  Kolodin.  named  Hans  Lick  in  an  opera.  papers  have  accepted  $2  weekly  R  MHler^n  charV^f^ 

Twx>  decades  ago,  Wilhelm  Furt-  wage  increases  offered  by  the  Chi-  torial  page,  and  Louis  Wiley,  in 

waengler,  then  conductor  of  the  cago  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  charge  of  the  business  office  of  the 

New  York  Philharmonic,  engaged  ciation.  Times. 

in  a  word  war  with  Olin  Downes,  President  Thomas  Peth  of  the  Facing  the, competition  of  yel- 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  union  said  the  increases  were  low  journalism,  comic  strips,  fea- 

Toscanini,  on  occasion,  has  vio-  retroactive  to  Oct.  15  and  the  ture  syndicates,  the  “faking”  of 

lently  protested  against  the  inva-  agreement  provides  for  increases  news  and  partisanship,  Mr.  Mc- 
sion  of  his  privacy  by  reporters  of  $2.50  more  a  week,  effective  Neil  said,  Mr.  Van  Anda  and 

and  cameramen  and  has  been  next  April  15  and  extension  of  Mr.  Ochs,  entered  the  New  York 

known  to  attack  photographers  the  current  contract  six  months  to  newspaper  picture  with  “objective 
with  his  walking  stick.  .April  15,  1952.  and  complete  coverage  of  the 

A  Truman  defender  arose  in  The  new  scale  for  mailers  until  news.” 
ine  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  said  he  (he  Person  of  Irl  Allison,  founder-  April  15  will  be  $82  for  a  37 Vi  Striving  “to  widen  the  scope  of 
had  never  been  threatened  with  president  of  the  National  Guild  of  hour  week  for  day  workers  and  the  news”  and  “make  it  more  in¬ 
violence  for  a  musical  review.  He  piano  Teachers,  Austin,  Tex.,  who  $88  a  week  for  night  workers  on  teresting  and  more  important  to 

added,  however,  that  he  had  been  said  he  is  starting  a  fund  to  bring  a  36U  hour  week.  more  readers,”  Mr.  McNeil  said,, 

accused  of  everything  from  ignor-  lawsuits  against  newspapers  which  Chicago  printers  had  previously  Mr.  Van  Anda  featured  exploits 

ance  to  graft  by  musicians,  parents  “damn  aspiring  artists  by  printing  accepted  a  $2  a  week  increase,  of  polar  explorers,  printed  texts 

and  particularly  local  partisans,  one  man’s  opinion.”  retroactive  to  July  23,  plus  $2.50  of  important  documents  and 

He  said  with  some  show  of  resig-  a  a  week  more,  beginning  Feb.  15.  “made  the  Times  a  newspaper  of 

nation  that  the  critic  is  always  the  ^  •  t  •  j  (E&P,  Nov.  25,  page  44.)  record;  accomplished  what  amoun- 

whipping  boy  for  artistic  career  s-rartOOnist  InjUIGu  Chicago  publishers  and  the  lo-  ted  to  a  ‘beat’  when  the  Titanic 

"ustrations.  Dallas,  Tex.  —  Here  Ficklen,  cal  pressmen’s  union  have  agreed  sank  in  1912;  gave  thorough  cov- 

1  have  never  received  any  vio-  Dallas  Morning  News  cartoonist,  to  local  arbitration  on  a  wage  in-  erage  of  World  War  I,  including 
lent  objections  to  my  music  re-  is  carrying  his  drawing  hand  in  crease.  Meanwhile,  the  publishers’  the  printing  of  the  text  of  the 
said  Cyrus  Durgin,  music  a  cast.  He  damaged  a  tendon  association  and  the  paper  handlers’  Treaty  of  Versailles  —  the  only 
™  drama  editor  of  the  Boston  and  artery  while  cutting  a  piece  union  are  continuing  wage  nego-  news  editor  in  the  world  to  do 
•Mass.)  Globe,  with  crossed  fin-  of  sheet  metal.  tiations.  so.” 
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I  have  received  many  abusive 
letters  in  the  past,  but  I  can  re¬ 
call  none  as  vulgar  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  letter  to  Mr.  Hume,”  Her¬ 
bert  Elwell,  music  critic  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer,  told 
F.AP.  “I  remember  one  which  was 
wordless  but  eloquent.  It  was  a 
rear  view  closeup  of  a  horse  leap 
ing  a  fence.” 

‘The  Whipping  Boy’ 

John  Rosenfield,  music  critic  of 
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St.  Louis  G-D 


To  Sponsor 
Holiday  Pageant 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Si.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat,  a  Christmas 
Choral  Pageant  will  take  place  at 
Kiel  Auditorium  Dec.  20. 

Within  72  hours  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  pageant,  re¬ 
quests  for  every  one  of  the  10,000 
available  seats  had  been  received 
at  the  newspaper’s  office.  More 
than  11,000  late  requests  “swamped 
the  mail  desk  before  a  ‘No  More 
Tickets  Available”  notice  could  be 
published. 

In  announcing  the  pageant,  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the 
Globe-Democrat,  stated: 

“We  believe  that  a  newspaper 
must  offer  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity  and  we  know  of  no  finer 
service  we  can  offer  at  Christmas 
time  than  the  means  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  area  to  join  together 
in  a  reverent  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  Christmas.” 

The  program  will  feature  500 
choral  singers  and  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Bible  scenes 
depicting  the  story  of  the  Nativity 
will  be  dramatized. 

Two  radio  stations  and  a  TV 
station  will  provide  coverage  of 
the  festival. 


Melton  in  Hartford 
Hartford — blames  Melton,  the 
famed  singer,  will  be  guest  solo¬ 
ist  at  the  15th  annual  Hartford 
Times  Christmas  Carol  Sing  at 
Times  ^uare  Dec.  20,  according 
to  Publisher  Francis  S.  Murphy. 
In  past  years,  some  30,000  per¬ 
sons  have  attended  the  event. 


Christmas  Chimes 
Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  daily  two -hour  Christmas 
chimes  program,  which  annually 
resounds  from  Tribune  Tower  dur¬ 
ing  the  10  days  before  Christmas, 
this  year  will  be  carried  through¬ 
out  the  Chicago  loop  via  76  loud 
speakers. 


Goodfellows  in  Gadsden 
Gadsden,  Ala. — ^The  Gadsden 
Times  is  ^onsoring  the  Etowah 
County  Goodfellows  drive  for 
Christmas  baskets  for  the  needy. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  surpass 
last  year’s  gifts  of  1,000  baskets, 
24  dozen  dolls,  and  1,200  toys. 


Children's  Parties 

Baltimore  —  The  News  -  Post 
and  Sunday  American,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Baltimore  and  Loew’s  Thea¬ 
tres,  were  hosts  at  a  Christmas 
party,  Dec.  4,  to  5,000  under¬ 
privileged  children.  The  affair, 
with  a  history  of  more  than  20 
years,  took  place  in  two  theaters. 
A  second  and  26th  annual  party, 
on  Christmas  morning,  sponsored 
by  the  two  newspapers  and  the 
Maryland  League  for  Crippled 
Children,  will  be  given  for  500 
children  with  the  cooperation  of 
Keith’s  Theatres. 


Lights  and  Food 

Memphis — A  new  division  for 
Negro  families  has  been  added  to 
the  Christmas  lighting  program 
sponsored  by  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  this  year.  War  bonds  will  be 
awarded  as  prizes. 

For  the  17th  consecutive  year 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Le¬ 
gion,  is  sponsoring  a  Christmas 
Basket  Fund  to  aid  the  needy  and 
underprivileged.  More  than  $3(]^- 
000  was  raised  last  year  and  800 
families  were  given  baskets  of 
food. 


Prizes  for  Writing 
Salt  Lake  City  —  The  Deseret 
News  will  have  its  Christmas 
poem  and  story  contest,  with  $100 
and  $50  prizes  to  be  awarded 
writers  whose  work  appear  in  the 
big  Christmas  edition. 


Jov  for  Blind  Pianist 
San  Francisco — A  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  appeal  for  a  piano  for 
a  blind  bride  has  resulted  in  a 
new  spinet.  It  was  another  triumph 
for  the  paper’s  “Cynthia  Grey,” 
who  is  Dorothy  Walker. 


Berlin  Benefactor 
Youngstown,  O.  —  Following 
annual  custom  of  several  years’ 
standing,  William  F.  Maag,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator,  sent  CARE  a  $1,000 
check,  “to  repeat  the  Christmas 
dinner  for  poor  children  of  Berlin 
which  we  financed  last  year.” 


Tree  in  Park 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Crowds 
are  viewing  the  Star-Telegram’s 
community  Christmas  tree  tower¬ 
ing  in  Burk  Burnett  Park.  Organ 
recitals  and  choral  singing  of 
carols  are  conducted  at  the  tree 
on  various  nights.  The  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  obtained  the  tree  from  Lin¬ 
coln’  National  Forest,  New  Mexi- 


Senate  Group 
Defers  Quiz  on 
Anderson,  S.  C. 


such  as  “keep  Anderson  free." 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  former  memba 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  appointed 
by  U.  S.  Senator  Olin  D.  John¬ 
ston,  white  he  was  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  in  1945. 


Washington  —  The  Senate  La¬ 
bor  Committee  has  decided  against 
issuing  subpoenas  to  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher  of  two  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  owner  of  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Anderson,  S.  C.,  who  had 
been  charged  with  refusing  to  sell 
space  and  time  to  a  labor  union 
during  an  organizing  drive. 

A  sub-committee  had  proposed 
that  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Hall 
be  commanded  by  formal  sub¬ 
poena,  but  the  full  committee,  in 
executive  session,  decided  too  little 
time  remains  in  the  “lame  duck” 
session  and  voted  to  lay  the  issue 
over  until  the  new  Congress. 

Mr.  Hall  is  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  Independent,  a  morning 
paper,  and  the  Mail,  an  aftefnoon 
paper;  he  also  was  described  by 
Franz  Daniel,  CIO  organizing 
committee  director,  as  owner  of 
Station  WAIM. 

Testimony  given  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  by  Mr.  Daniel  was  to 
the  effect  that  management  of  the 
Orr  Cotton  Mill  at  Anderson, 
backed  by  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  newspapers  and 
radio  station  “blacked  out”  the 
CIO  side  of  a  controversy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  attempts  to  organ¬ 
ize  Orr  workers.  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  he  said,  sought 
to  purchase  newspaper  space  and 
radio  time  from  Mr.  Hall  but  was 
told  none  would  be  available  to 
the  union,  as  a  result  of  which 
CIO  was  unable  to  get  one  word 
of  protest  before  the  public.” 

The  sub-committee  was  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
James  W.  Murray,  Democrat,  of 
Montana. 

Chairman  Murray  on  Dec.  7 
asked  subpoenas  for  Mr.  Hall  and 
for  J.  J.  Powell,  Jr.,  of  Toccoa, 
Ga.,  principal  owner  of  WANS, 
another  Anderson  station,  and  for 
four  other  Anderson  citizens. 

Mr.  Daniel  complained  that 
there  was  “a  steady,  unrelenting 
fire  of  hostile  cartoons,  stories, 
editorials  and  comments  by  the 
daily  papers”  and  “radio  plugs” 


3.500  Sing  Carols 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^The  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  Carol  Festival 
sponsored  by  the  Raleigh  Times 
drew  an  audience  of  more  than 

3.500  on  Dec.  9  in  the  coliseum 
at  N.  C.  State  College.  The  col¬ 
lege  and  a  number  of  civic  groups 
joined  with  the  Times  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  festival.  Free  Christmas 
song  books,  carrying  a  foreword 
by  Times  Editor  John  A.  Park, 
were  distributed. 


Anderson  Dispute 
Will  Go  to  Referee 

Anderson.  S.  C. — Circuit  Court 
Judge  Henry  Johnson  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  appoint  a 
special  referee  to  consider  the 
move  for  receivership  brought  by 
John  C.  Taylor  against  the  In¬ 
dependent  Publishing  Co. 

Judge  Johnson  said  he  was  dis¬ 
qualifying  himself  because  many 
persons  had  commented  to  him  on 
the  failure  of  the  Independent  and 
Mail  to  report  his  criticism  of  the 
Truman  administration  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  Grand  Jury  recently. 

Judge  Johnson  refused  to  grant 
an  injunction  restraining  Wilton 
E.  Hall,  publisher,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  from  paying  the  usual 
Christmas  bonus  to  employes  of 
the  Independent  and  Daily  Mol. 
He  also  held  the  solvency  of  the 
company  was  not  a  question  in  the 
case. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the 
hearing  that  the  book  value  of 
stock  held  by  Senator  Taylor  has 
increased  1,000%  in  23  years 
and  he  has  declined  an  offer  made 
for  it  by  employes.  Mr.  Hall 
also  testified  that  Senator  Taylor 
had  rejected  offers  to  arbitrate 
on  the  question  of  valuation  or 
put  the  property  up  for  bidding. 


Health  Group's  Daily 
Column  in  16th  Year 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  The  Times- 
Star’s  “Save  A  Life”  coluiim,  now 
in  its  1 6th  year,  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  one  of  its  type  in  this 
country  provided  by  a  local  fed¬ 
eration  of  health  agencies.  It  is 
propared  daily  by  the  Cincinnati 
Public  Health  Federation,  by  Dr. 
Floyd  P.  Allen,  research  director, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Cincinnati 
Health  Department,  Dr,  Carl  A. 
Wilzbach,  health  commissioner. 
Up  to  this  Dec.  11,  the  Times- 
Star  has  published  5,100  of  these 
daily  articles. 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Naugatuck,  Conn.  —  Nearly 
3,000  children  streamed  through 
the  offices  of  the  Naugatuck  Daily 
News  Dec.  11  to  receive  candy 
from  Santa  Claus  and  Publisher 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick. 
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cameramen,  the  Citizen  points 
V^llUVvCI  V^1X1Z6I1  out  that  news  photographers  are 
«  1.1  T>  1*  much  an  instrument  for  keep- 

DCIlllOS  XrOilCO  ing  the  public  informed  as  is  the 

On  Picture  Bon  Things  have  been  simmering 

OiTAWA-The  Onawa  Citizen  ‘he  PoUce  and  news 

_ _ cameramen  m  the  Ottawa  area, 

IS  supporting  Joe  Finn,  provincial  interferences  by 

police  reporter,  in  his  objections 

to  interference  by  ^lice  and  Uught  the  matter  to  a  head.  The 
others  in  the  taking  of  news  pic-  j,y  p^. 

ures  in  crinie  cases.  when  photographers  tried  to 

Joe  Finn,  in  a  letter  to  the  edi-  obtain  pictures  of  a  woman  ac¬ 
tor  of  his  own  newspaper,  points  cused  of  murdering  her  husband, 
to  the  fact  he  has  been  involved  and  second  was  during  a  re- 
many  times  in  picture  squabbles  ggnt  post  office  robbery  in  Hull, 
with  authorities  “many  of  whom  \{r,  Finn  said: 
apparently  believe  that  snapping  “it ’is  high  tinac  the  authorities 
a  picture  is  some  sort  of  crime  got  together  with  the  press  and 
itself.”  laid  down  a  common  sense  ixilicv 


good  performance  when  we  didn’t 
have  much  chance  to  be  bad. 
Let’s  not  lose  it  by  reckless  be¬ 
havior  when  we  have  everything 
to  gain  by  being  good.  .  .  .  Let’s 
not  permit  competition  to  become 
a  drug  to  conscience.” 

Mr.  Goshom  was  a  member  of 
the  Advertising  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Gladys  Musselwhite  Goshorn,  who 
also  was  on  the  vacation  trip,  and 
by  two  sons,  Robert  M.  Goshorn 
of  Philadelphia  and  William  W. 
Goshorn  of  Mexico  City. 


C.  B.  Goshom, 
Agency  Head, 
Drowns  on  Trip 

Clarence  B.  Goshorn  of  Mal¬ 
vern.  Pa.,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising 
agency,  drowned 
Dec.  10  after 
falling  from  a 
pier  at  Bimini  in  ^ 
the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Goshom 

had  gone  to  the  - 

Bahamas  after 
the 
Coffee 
Association  Con- 
vention  m  Boca  Goshom 
Raton,  Fla. 

Mr.  Goshorn,  57,  was  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  He  served  as  an  officer  and  | 
active  committee  worker  in  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  and  was  elected 
chairman  in  1949.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of 
the  association’s  advisory  commit¬ 
tee. 

Rntered  Advertising  in  1929 

Mr.  Goshorn  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles  in  1942 
after  only  13  years  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession.  His  first  busi¬ 
ness  position  was  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  division  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

In  1929  Mr.  Goshorn  switched 
to  advertising,  joining  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  When  the  Arthur  Kud- 
ner  agency  was  established  in 
1935,  he  went  with  it  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive;  he  joined  Benton 
k  Bowles  two  years  later  as  vice- 
president  and  account  executive. 
Mr.  Goshorn  was  made  board 
chairman  of  B&B  this  year. 

Backed  “Truth  in  Advertising” 

A  principal  spokesman  for  the 
advertising  business,  Mr.  Goshorn 
was  known  as  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  “Truth  in  Advertising” 
movement.  When  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Four  A’s  at  the 
1949  Convention,  he  told  the  dele¬ 
gates: 

“We  have  earned  confidence  by 


Conservation  Awards 

Columbus.  O.  —  Six  conserva¬ 
tion  journalism  awards  will  be 
made  by  the  Outdoor  Writers  of 
Ohio,  at  the  annual  meeting  here 
Feb.  7-11.  Glenn  Montgomery, 
Zanesville  Times-Signal,  heads  the 
group. 
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Oick” 


With  the  roar  of  “they’re  off,”  world-famous  thoroughbreds 
pound  down  the  opening  stretch  at  Los  Angeles’  Hollywood 
Park.  During  the  great  race  meets  held  here  and  at  Santa  Anita 
Park  each  year,  thousands  ot  Angelenos  concentrate.  They  rep¬ 
resent,  however,  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  who  regularly 
m  concentrate  their  newspaper  reading  in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
^  Herald-Express . . .  the  newspaper  that  concentrates  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  circulation  within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  itself^ 


HOOi 


Don’t  cry  if  you  didn’t  make 
ihe  grade  with  this  leading  ac 
count  Find  out  how  you  can 
your  share  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  in  newspapers. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  “recognized  its  worth,  grabbed  it 

- up  and  fitted  it  easily  into  their 

9  /*/*  *  *  f  regular  news  of  the  day  .  .  .  Real- 

f  MTTO'y*  W  '^‘"8  the  value  of  spot  television 

M.  #  OO  \Jfff  Iff  time,  the  Fairchild  PR  depart- 

V  V  *  ment  has  produced  and  edited 

Increases  Circulation  t!l  r„i;. 

was  just  what  the  news  editors 
By  Jerry  Walker  were  looking  for — something  to 

„  ,  ,  ,  ,  round  out  their  other  news  items.” 

Circulation  men  and  editors  scriber  the  chance  to  take  the  en- 
often  talk  about  using  radio  and  suing  eight  weeks  of  the  daily  „  .. 

television  to  promote  their  news-  Enquirer  for  $1,  or  only  3  cents  Tield  bells  WbAl, 

papers  but  few  do  anything  about  a  copy,  instead  of  the  usual  5  Cuts  to  3  Stations 


it,  other  than  tack  riders  onto  cents. 


Marshall  Field  Enterprises 


newscasts.  “Results  were  splendid.  The  En-  has  made  a  deal  to  sell  WSAI, 

Some  have  turned  to  television  quirer  picked  up  6,024  subscribers,  Cincinnati,  to  Fort  Industry  Co. 
to  “deliver”  pages  of  the  paper  in  more  than  35%  of  the  prospects,  for  $225,000  plus  net  quick  as- 
a  teasing  manner,  and.  of  course,  Mr.  Duffield  congratulated  Mr.  sets.  If  the  FCC  approves.  Field 
there  are  several  experiences  with  Staab,  his  office  and  field  staff,  radio  holdings  will  be  cut  down 
radio  shows  in  which  the  Sunday  While  video  ‘delivered  splendid-  to  three  stations — in  Chicago, 
funnies  are  read  to  the  kiddies.  ly,’  Mr.  Staab  said  radio  still  Portland,  Ore.  and  Seattle.  Five 
But  now  comes  the  real  thing,  demonstrated  somewhat  greater  years  ago  the  Field  interests  ac- 
A  circulation  manager  borrowed  pulling  power.  Copy  for  the  di-  quired  WSAI  for  $550,000  from 
radio’s  own  sales  gimmick — free-  rect  mail  and  carrier  campaign  Crosley  Corp.  George  B.  Storer, 
no-strings-attached-send-no-money-  was  prepared  by  Dinerman  and  who  heads  Fort  Industry,  has  an 

with-your-order — and  .  .  .  what  Co.,  Cincinnati  advertising  agen-  interest  in  some  newspapers, 

happened?  Let  Harry  Martin,  cy.  WLW  carried  ‘spots’  at  vari- 

E  &  P’s  Cincinnati  correspondent,  ous  times  day  and  night.”  WBAL  Hears!  Station 

relay  »hat  he  learned:  Wins  in  FCC  Decision' 

Until  recently  the  Enquirer  Publicity  Films  Eagerly  ,  a  e m  *  *  *•  c  j-  u 
‘just  fiddled  around’  with  radio  Sliced  Into  News  Shows 


fc  &  F  s  Cincinnati  correspondent,  ous  times  uay  ana  nigni.  WBAL,  Hears!  Station, 

"^“ijnTi^re«nUy™the  Enquirer  PubUcity  Films  Eagerly  .  ^^“4?  fT  t^E  d'  b 

FSera^PmunlcaU^^ 

WLW  and  WLW-TV,  whose  oc-  SrhilH  departnient  of  station  in  Baltimore  which  has 

casional  ‘spot-shots’  convinced  ^  ^n  on  the  carpet  for  four  yeai^. 

Circulation  Manager  Charles  W.  ^  ^  the  spanked  baby  of  the 

Staab  of  their  potential  power  if  ‘  no^nous  Blue  Book, 

concentrated  in  one  intensive  cam-  ®  publicity  into  TV  news  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  dissented 
paign.  Mr.  Staab  outlined  the  „  ...  .  on  the  oft-stated  premise  that 

plan  to  Eugene  S.  Duffield,  assist-  naSr  t;  preference  should  be  given  to  non¬ 
ant  publisher,  who  told  him  to  get  L/ *  newspaper  applicants,  unless  there 

aoine  ci*  into  action  in  Korea.  A  aj-g  “over-riding  considerations." 

“Mr.  Staab  began  with  11  days  foSi  Sred “fo  Tv'Sation?  this  case,  the  rival  Petitio^rs 

of  radio.  Sept.  13-23  and  then  Balfimore-lshSo^^  TlllenThe  SZnistS  afS 

WLW,  listeners  were  promised  12  ehild  agency.  Buchanan  &  Co.,  poration. 

of  the  daily  Enquirer,  free 

*no  strings  attached.’  Radio  and  _ 

television  orders  were  accepted  , 

via  ’phone  or  post  card.  This  was  W  Z  AioTann* 

not  a  solicitation  drive.  Before  all  W  O  NPBOO3  PD 

12  issues  were  delivered,  the  car-  5  5 

rier,  who  was  not  charged  for  S  K  LAUDERDALE  FLO  NOV  8  300P 

the  two-week  period  and  received  g  M  Aeeicic-n  -nco-r 

60  cents  credit  on  his  weekly  bill,  ^  ULASSIPltD  DEPT 

presented  his  regular  two- week  mi  tab  Aim  n,m, 

free  offer  on  the  ‘WLW  Try  It  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  NYK 

Subscriber’  and  gave  the  sub-  .<?waupfti  with  addi  irATiBMc  ctab  b.  eAo.. 


and  television  as  a  means  of  boost- 


NPBOO3  PD 

FT  LAUDERDALE  FLO  NOV  8  300P 
CLASSIFIED  DEPT 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  NYK 


The  majority  found  that  WBAL 
on  the  basis  of  its  recent  pro- 
grams,  “has  made  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  its  ability  to  render 
a  well-rounded  program.” 

Theaters  Stirred  Up 
On  Dailies'  Film  Project 

Chester  B.  Bahn,  editor  o( 
Film  Daily,  thinks  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  should  be  irked  at 
the  newspapers  whose  televisioi 
stations  are  pooling  to  produce 
films. 

“To  the  e.xhibitor,”  he  says, 
“the  prospect  of  local  newspapers  | 
with  television  station  affiliates  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  both  sides  of 
the  motion  picture  street  must 
hold  scant  appeal  indeed.  ...  The 
time  to  tackle  the  present  issue 
would  seem  to  be  now,  before  the 
situation  gets  out  of  hand.  If  w 
delay  too  long  our  single  recourse 
might  be  to  competitively  turn 
newspaper  publishers!" 

On  the  Air 

FCC  has  granted  a  constructk* 
permit  to  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Leader 
Publishing  Co.  for  radio  station 
with  call  letters  KBIG. 

*  *  * 

Bridgeport  (Conn. )  Sunday 
Herald  reports  its  new  eight-page 
tabloid  TV  Weekly  is  a  whopping 
success. 

*  *  * 

Television  sales  department  of 
NBC  continues  to  stress  compari¬ 
son  of  costs-per-thousand  for  TV 
station  and  newspaper  in  selected 
areas,  with  TV  getting  most  fa¬ 
vored  position. 

*  *  * 

Houston — A  24-page  tabloid 
section  on  television  was  carried 
in  the  Dec.  7  editions  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 


Am  m  t  r  a  i  i  m 

*  Tk*  only  jeumol  giving  tko 
now*  of  odvortiMra,  odvorfit- 
Ing  agonts,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commoreial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  aro  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  arc  intorastad 
in  those  tarritorias  road 
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37  Oklahoma 
Editors  Attend 
A-Bomb  Clinic 

Norman,  Okla. — Editors  of  37 
Oklahoma  newspapers  spent  the 
weekend.  Dec.  9-10.  in  the 
strange  and  terrifying  world  of 
atomic  research. 

The  seminar,  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  featured  three  experts:  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  nuclear  physicist; 
Sumner  Pike,  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  and 
Morse  Salisbury,  AEC  informa¬ 
tion  officer. 

Within  the  limits  allowed  by 
security  regulations.  Dr.  Teller 
described  problems  involved  in 
production  of  atomic  weapons. 
While  he  made  it  clear  that  he 
had  no  intelligence  information 
he  warned  against  low-rating  Rus¬ 
sian  A-bomb  production. 

Mr.  Pike  described  the  work  of 
the  AEC  in  detail,  and  Mr.  Morse 
discussed  the  commission’s  policy 
in  releasing  atom  news  to  the 
press. 

An  exhibit  of  radio-active  ma¬ 
terials,  Geiger  counters,  and 
shields  was  provided  by  the  O.U. 
physics  department.  A  series  of 
sound  movies  were  shown  in  the 
extension  division  theater.  They 
included  a  reel  on  the  history  of 
the  atom  theory,  several  diagram¬ 


matic  bkns  on  the  structure  of 
atoms  and  the  theory  of  fission, 
and  one  particularly  go'y  medical 
film  in  color  on  the  effect  of  the 
bomb  on  the  people  of  Hiroshima. 

The  host  editor  was  Fred  Tar- 
man  of  the  Norman  Transcript. 
Sessions  were  presided  over  by 
Herbert  Pate,  publisher  of  the 
Maiiill  Record  and  president  of 
OPA;  Prof.  H.  H.  Herbert.  O.U. 
school  of  journalism;  and  Verne 
Schnee,  vicepresident  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  George  Cross,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  university,  welcomed 
the  editors. 

Questions  were  repeatedly  in¬ 
vited  from  the  floor  and  most  of 
them  were  answered  candidly.  The 
consensus  of  the  editors  was  that 
the  session  widely  expanded  their 
understanding  of  atomic  problems 
and  the  work  of  the  AEC,  and 
that  similar  meetings  between 
newsmen  and  atomic  leaders 
would  be  valuable  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation. 

■ 

Million  Dollar  Budget 

Chicago — Helene  Curtis  Indus¬ 
tries  has  announced  plans  for  a 
million  dollar  advertising  expen¬ 
diture  in  newspaper  supplements 
and  national  magazines,  beginning 
in  1951.  Details  of  the  advertising 
program  of  Helene  Curtis  sham¬ 
poos  and  other  products  are  yet 
to  be  announced.  Plans  include  a 
limited  use  of  local  spots  on  radio 
and  television.  Gordon  Best  Co., 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


Printers  Win 
$4.69  Boost 
In  Arbitration 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  Harrisburg 
Local  14  of  the  ITU  won  an  arbi¬ 
tration  decision  for  a  12'/i-cents- 
an-hour  wage  boost,  retroactive  to 
last  March  1.  in  their  wage  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Patriot-News  Co. 

Common  Pleas  Court  Judge 
John  P.  Egan,  Pittsburgh,  decided 
the  case  as  arbitrator. 

The  Evening  News  said  “the 
award  had  national  significance 
because  it  is  the  first  arbitration 
in  the  typographical  industry  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
and  because  it  is  far  higher  than 
the  trend  in  such  increases  had 
been.” 

Before  the  printers  took  their 
case  to  arbitration  last  June,  the 
Patriot-News  had  offered  $2  a 
week  and  a  third  week  of  vacation 
for  employes  with  five  years  of 
service. 

The  award,  which  does  not  in¬ 
volve  vacations,  makes  the  in¬ 
crease  $4.69  a  week.  The  print¬ 
ers  work  on  a  37  Vi -hour  week. 
Under  the  new  wage  scales  the 
Harrisburg  printers  will  get:  day 
shift,  $2,258;  night  shift,  $2,338; 
lobster  shift,  $2,391. 

The  Evening  News  said  “in 
contrast  to  the  award  won  by  the 
Harrisburg  printers  are  recent  in¬ 
creases  made  in  direct  negotiations 


across  the  country.  Some  of  these 
were:  Chicago,  $2  per  week; 
Baltimore,  $1.50  per  week;  Cleve¬ 
land,  $4.20  per  week;  New  York, 
$3  a  week.  Pittsburgh  printers 
renewed  their  contract  this  Sum¬ 
mer  with  no  wage  increase.” 

Both  the  company  and  the  ITU 
local  hud  agreed  on  all  terms  of 
a  contract  except  wages  and  ten¬ 
ure.  The  company  sought  a  two- 
year  contract  from  the  date  of 
signing,  with  a  wage  reopening 
clause  after  one  year.  Judge 
Egan  ruled  the  new  contract 
would  run  18  months  from  March 
1.  1950 — expiration  date  of  the 
old  contract. 

The  publishing  company  said 
the  minimum  in  back  pay  any  one 
employe  will  get  under  the  de¬ 
cision  is  about  $188  and  “most 
will  receive  more  because  of  over¬ 
time  worked  during  the  last  40 
weeks.” 

■ 

Educators  Honor 
Altoona  Mirror 

Altoona,  Pa.  —  The  Altoona 
Mirror  was  selected  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Music  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  receive  its  first  annual 
award  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  music  educa¬ 
tion.  A  framed  certificate  was 
given  H.  S.  Reifsnyder,  editor. 

The  Phoenixville  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican  and  the  Meadville  Tribune- 
Republican  received  honorable 
mentions. 


THE  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
WILL  PUBLISH  MORE  RETAIL 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  THAN  DURING 
ANY  OTHER  YEAR  OF  ITS 
87-YEAR  HISTORY 


New  ABC  Rules 

continued  from  page  8 


after  January  1,  1951. 

“(b)  Any  applicant  for  pub¬ 
lisher  membership  after  January 
I,  1951,  whose  net  paid  distribu¬ 
tion  is  more  than  50%  but  less 
than  70%  of  the  total  distribution 
as  defined  in  Section  7  may  be 
admitted  to  provisional  member¬ 
ship  on  the  affirmative  vote  of  at 
least  14  members  of  the  board  of 
directors.  During  the  period  of 
provisional  membership  the  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statement  and  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  shall  indicate  the  provisional 
membership.  Such  provisional 
member  shall  have  all  the  privil¬ 
eges  and  obligations  of  a  regular 
member  except  the  right  to  vote 
under  Article  VI,  Section  2,  of 
the  by-laws.  Such  provisional 
member  must  agree,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  admission  to  provisional 
membership,  that  the  publication 
will  qualify  for  regular  member¬ 
ship  under  the  definition  in  Sec¬ 
tion  7  not  later  than  the  period 
covered  by  the  sixth  regular  six 
months’  Publisher’s  Statement  filed 
by  the  publication  following  the 
date  of  admission  to  provisional 
membership,  or  that  in  the  event 
the  publication  does  not  qualify 
for  regular  membership  under  the 
definition  in  Section  7  as  provided 
above,  his  provisional  membership 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  thereupon  terminate 
without  further  action.” 


Expand  5%  Rule 

The  board  also  amended  the 
by-law  governing  the  5%  mini¬ 
mum  requirement  on  excess  cir¬ 
culation  for  one  day  by  adding: 

“Section  5  (b)  was  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following 
paragraph: 

“Where  one  publisher  in  a  city 
files  his  Publisher’s  Statement  un¬ 
der  this  rule,  then  other  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  same  city  may  do  the 
same  even  though  they  do  not 
qualify  under  the  5%  minimum 
requirement.” 

Section  5  was  further  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following 
paragraph: 

■‘(c)  Circulation  on  a  holiday 
or  the  day  preceding  or  the  day 
following  a  holiday  or  on  days 
when  an  emergency  occurs  beyond 
the  control  of  the  publisher  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  averages 
to  be  shown  in  Paragraph  8  and 
1 1  and  reported  separately  in  an 
explanatory  paragraph  in  Para¬ 
graph  28,  with  full  explanation, 
providing  the  circulation  on  such 
day  or  days  is  15%  or  more  in 
excess  of  or  below  the  circulations 
for  corresponding  day  or  days  of 
the  previous  week.  Publishers 
electing  to  eliminate  such  days 
shall  notify  the  managing  director 
before  the  close  of  any  six 
months’  period  and  the  manag¬ 
ing  director  shall  rtptify  other 
publisher  members  in  the  same 
city  of.  such  election.  Where  one 
publisher  in  a  city  files  his  Pub¬ 


lisher’s  Statement  under  this  rule, 
then  other  publishers  in  the  same 
city  may  do  the  same  even  though 
they  do  not  qualify  under  the 
15%  minimum  requirement.” 

Rule  On  Basic  Price 

The  by-law  covering  publication 
of  basic  annual  price  was  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

“Auditor  shall  satisfy  himself 
that  the  basic  annual  price,  or  in 
the  absence  of  a  basic  annual 
price  the  basic  price  for  the  next 
longer  term  for  which  a  basic 
price  has  been  established,  has 
been  published  in  the  publication 
regularly  during  the  period  being 
audited  or  audit  shall  not  be 
made.  Where  no  basic  annual 
price  has  been  established  by  a 
publication  a  pro  rata  of  the  basic 
price  for  the  next  longer  term 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bureau  in 
determining  the  validity  of  all 
subscription  offers.” 

Another  revision  covers  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  reports  to  publisher 
members,  providing  for  three 
copies  of  each  of  the  Publisher’s 
Statements,  Interim  Statements 
and  Audit  Reports  of  the  other 
publications  in  their  class  or  field. 
A  publisher  member  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  may,  in  addition,  pur¬ 
chase  copies  of  competitors’  re¬ 
ports. 

President  H.  H.  Kynett  an¬ 
nounced  the  personnel  of  the  new 
ABC  Board  Policy  Committee, 
headed  by  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  Other  members  are: 

Stanley  R.  Clague,  Modern  Hos¬ 
pital  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago; 
E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press;  Leslie  A.  Watt,  Poul¬ 
try  Tribune,  Mount  Morris,  III.; 
Benjamin  Allen,  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.,  Philadelphia;  Carleton  Healy, 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
New  York. 
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Robert  G.  Batman,  50,  war 
news  desk  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  as  he  entered  the 
newspaper  building,  Dec.  12.  He 
was  a  former  chy  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  and  of 
the  Youngstown  (O.)  Telegram. 

Arthur  C.  Baogerly,  67,  su¬ 
burban  advertising  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
Dec.  8. 

John  W.  Rarer,  80,  a  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Press  columnist  for  46 
years,  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Dec.  12. 
He  retired  in  1947. 

Buel  F.  Ulm,  76,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Delphi  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Dec.  10. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  E.  Young,  76,  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  Hearst 
newspapers  in  World  War  I  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  in  New  York  City, 
Dec.  9. 

Edward  R.  Anker,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  po¬ 
litical  correspondent  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  Evening  Journal  and  New 
York  City  dailies  and  a  former 
member  of  the  AP  bureau  in  Al¬ 
bany,  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  7. 

Lloyd  E.  Allen,  62,  former 
editor  in  New  York  of  the  United 
Press  foreign  service,  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Dec.  10.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  and  Houston  CTex.)  Chron¬ 
icle  and  joined  the  U.P.  in  1917, 
later  becoming  manager  of  its 
London  bureau.  He  retired  in 
1942  from  his  post  as  foreign  edi¬ 
tor. 


now  defunct  Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Belle  M.  Costello,  k- 
tired  society  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Dec.  5.  Coming 
to  the  Chronicle  in  1911,  Mis. 
Costello  often  doubled  as  writer 
for  the  news  department.  She  re¬ 
tired  six  years  ago. 

Samuel  G.  Barnes,  47,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram, 
Dec.  5,  after  a  heart  attack. 


James  Supple  Award 
To  Bo  Given  in  '52 

Washington — The  Religious 
Newswriters  Association  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  first  James  Supple  Mem¬ 
orial  Award  in  1952  for  religious 
news  coverage  by  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  1951.  The  award  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  honor  of  James  Supple, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  church  editor 
who  lost  his  life  last  summer  in 
a  plane  crash  off  Korea. 

Local  and  national  coverage  of 
religious  events,  as  well  n.s  unusual 
features  on  the  Saturday  church 
page,  will  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  award.  Award  entries 
are  to  be  submitted  to  Caspar 
Nannes,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
by  Dec.  1,  1951. 


Emmet  Finley,  69,  veteran 
newspaper  executive,  at  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13.  He  had 
been  a  reporter  for  the  Canton 
(O.)  Repository,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland  Press, 
associate  editor  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  general 
manager  of  the  Publishers  Auto¬ 
caster  Service,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Press  Association 
and  the  John  H.  Perry  Newspa¬ 
pers,  general  manager  of  the  Siar 
Adcraft  Service,  vicepresident  of 
the  Midwestern  Paper  Co.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

J.  L.  (Barney)  Barnard,  66, 
sheriff’s  beat  reporter  for  the  Los 
A  ngeles  ( Cali  f . )  Herald-Express 
for  more  than  20  years,  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Dec.  4. 
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Consecutive  Insertions 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Inarrtiona  LIm  Rate 

1  SUM 

3  and  over  .40 

.Advanea  Payment  Reqneated 
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ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Iniertiona  Line  Rate 

1  tt.OO 

2  .90 

4  and  over  .80 


(Lower  26  and  52  week  rstea 
obtainable  upon  applieatioo). 
Charre  ads  accepted  from  recoc- 
nized  companies 
Advertisinar  Arenciea  charred  at 
oiir  National  Classified  rate  less 
commission.  (Inquire  for  rates). 


Count  30  units  per  line  (27 
iinita  for  box).  No  abbrevia- 
tions.  3  iine  minimum.  Add  16e 
for  Box  service — Replies  mailed 
daily. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


itir  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Piiblicatron  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Frta- 
eisco,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bosglit 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


TO  BUT  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  J«b 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  Jsbwi 
T.  Jsrkson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES— Monntiin 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  T. 
Mohler  A  Associates,  312  Boites 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Celebrating  oar  BOTH  YEAR  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newsps- 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  el 
servire  to  yon,  the  publisher,  and  to 
you,  the  buyer. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


W.  A.  McCarthy 

William  A.  McCarthy,  Sr.,  63, 
formerly  a  writer  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Sun  and  in  recent  years  a 
magazine  writer,  died  Dec.  12. 


Albert  Stoll,  Jr.,  66,  retired 
wildlife  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Dec.  11.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  first  wildlife 
page  in  an  American  newspaper, 
beginning  in  the  News  in  1923. 

Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  78,  who 
wrote  a  column  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  under  the 
byline  of  “A  Philadelphia  Law¬ 
yer,”  Dec.  5.  He  had  bwn  writing 
the  Bulletin  column  since  1947, 
Previously,  it  had  appeared  in  the 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


- .  Newapape, 

W.  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  Califomls. 


MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbisl 
Service,  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  KanMi. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Spsth 
Dakota  Newspauera,  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  City.  lows. 


WB)STERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INC. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CsllL 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKUI8 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 
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ESTABUSiieD  NEWaPAPE^ 
with  profltsbl*  feeorda  on  Inir  toraa 
J.  R.  QABBERT 
3937  Ornnge  8t.,  Rivoroide,  Cnl. 


newspaper  valuations 

Tax  and  all  othrr  pnrposea. 


444  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  any  aiae  pi^er  contact 
ODETT  ft  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Years 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. _ 


85%  INTEREST  in  unopposed  South 
Central  Florida  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Now  NETTING  $9,000  a  year. 
Write  Box  6936.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY  for  sale  or  lease  to  right 
party.  Established  21  years  in  town 
of  5,000  and  growing.  Well  equipped. 
A.  N.  Becker,  921  National  City  Bank 
Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
GROSS  $18,000  year  with  good  net. 
Well  equipped.  No  competition.  Ideal 
spot.  $6,000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  27. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
In  Chicago  Area 

WILL  gross  over  $105,000  this  year 
with  approximate  net  of  25%  for  own¬ 
er.  Long  established,  circnlation  over 
30,000.  No  costly  overhead  for  plant, 
equipment,  etc.,  because  of  arrange¬ 
ment  with  large  publisher  who  handles 
all  composition,  printing,  etc.  Tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  expansion.  Ask¬ 
ing  $100,000,  satisfactory  terms.  No 
agents  please  as  owner  has  retained 
ni  at  exclusive  representative  in  offer¬ 
ing  this  business  for  sale.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  qualifying  principals.  H.  A. 
Peterson.  48  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


PLORID.A  community  weekly  in  re¬ 
sort  city.  Good  plant,  growing  busi¬ 
ness.  Capable  newspaper  man  can 
buy  with  $7,500.00  as  initial  payment. 
For  details  write  R.  H.  Berg  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  55,  Melbourne,  Flonda, 

IN  THE  80UTH1VEST 
CITY  of  350,000.  A  daily  newspaper 
of  business,  the  conrts,  real  estate, 
inance,  building  and  construction  and 
other  news  of  general  and  business 
interest.  Five  days  a  week.  Fifty 
years  old,  always  highly  snccessfnl. 
Orossing  now  $37,500  with  publish¬ 
er’s  net  of  $10,500.  Legal  and  dis¬ 
play  advertising  income  $24,000.  Sub¬ 
scriptions;  650  at  $21  per  year,  $1.75 
per  month.  No  job  printing.  Eight 
employes.  Price  $45,000.  Publisher 
retiring.  MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper 
Brokers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

OUTSTANDING  WYIEKLY 
LIVESTOCK,  oil,  irrigated  farm  and 
outstanding  tourist  town  of  4,200  pop¬ 
ulation.  Mountain  state.  Rapid 
growth.  Excellent  equipment,  mostly 
new.  Letterpress  and  offset  shop. 
Grossing  about  $56,000.  1950.  Price, 
with  building,  and  $7,000  to  $8,000 
accounts  receivable,  $64,000.  $22,000 
be  carried  on  terms.  Might  sell 
without  building.  Would  keep  H  or 
“„loterest  if  desired.  Owner  Ming 
called  to  service.  RAY  E.  MOHLER 
*  AiSeOCIATES.  312  Boston  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colorado. 

profitable  publishing  business 
producing  State  Magaiine  and  trade 
P»per.  Grossed  $35,000  past  16 
months.  Firm  printing  contract,  low 
Industrial  Eastern  state,  i 
$20,000.  Terms.  Box  6983,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


W'ANT  to  buy  at  once:  Community 
newspaper  in  Chicago  area.  Box  6955, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

^  PART  of  publication  in  or 
,  e  Memphis.  Tennessee.  Experienced 
y'**P*J>*rman.  Gordon,  1126  Faxoa, 


$35,000  PAYMENT  on  Midwest  or  1 
Southwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata. 
Oklahoma.  Bank  reference. 


TWO  Aggressive  Veteran  newspaper¬ 
men  want  to  buy  into,  or  outright, 
solid  daily  or  weekly.  Box  6876, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CaTtooa»— Features 


YOU  MAY  see  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  editorial  cartoon  services 
without  obligation.  Editors  write 
Midwest  Syndicate,  Box  583,  Wheaton, 
Illinois. 


Printing  Services 


CIRCULARS 
OR  PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED  AT  FAVORABLE 
prices  near  Chicago  ares  in  new, 
modern  plant.  4-page  tab  up  to  24 
full  pages.  We  have  newsprint.  Box 
6896.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  and  tubular  press  time 
available.  Color  on  Standard  or  Tab. 
sixe.  From  mats  or  layouts.  Up  to 
200.000  month.  Middle  Atlantic  state. 
Box  6984.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion  Services 


IS  YOUR  community  in  the  shadow 
of  a  larger  metropolitan  center  1  Are 
your  merchants  losing  trade — unneces¬ 
sarily — to  the  larger  city!  Are  they 
ready  to  do  something  about  itf  Our 
BOOMERANG  DOLLAR  buy-at-home 
ad  series  is  made  to  order  for  your 
problem.  The  Bremerton  (Wash.) 
Sun  sold  it  TWICE,  running  page 
copy  each  week  for  almost  2  years. 
Proofs  and  terms  on  request.  Robbins 
ft  Associates.  1616  Smith  Tower, 
Seattle.  Washington. 

AD  LAYOUTS  EVERY  WEEKLY 
NEEDSl 

Prepared — Ready  to  Sell.  Low  Cost. 
Covers  All  Types  Business.  Sample 
Free. 

WEST  SHORE  AD  SERVICE 
Lake  Pulaski -Buffalo,  Minn. 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


ATTENTION  MANAGEMENT 

A  HIGHLY  competent  Circnlation 
Management  Organisation  desires  to 
lease  the  circulation  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  All  correspondencd 
conddential.  For  particulars,  write 
to  Box  6892.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YES.  VIRGINIA,  there  are  good  fill¬ 
ers.  Ask  otir  subscribers.  Dickinson 
Filler  Service.  Box  24,  Elmwood  Sta¬ 
tion.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Ready-to-Sell 

Linage  Ideas  for 

47  Classificationsl  i 

Yes,  in  just  ONE  section  of  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service  for  January  there  are  use- 
proved  copy  ideas  for  47  classifica¬ 
tions  ranging  from  Airlines  to  Goat 
Dairies. 

Get  your  1951  Want  Ad  record  off 
to  a  flying  start  by  subscribing  to  the 
Howard  Parish  Service.  'Write  for 
sample  issue  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

TpHted  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

T>a!ly  \pw«  Towpr,  Miami  32,  Fla. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


editor  a  publisher  lor  December  18,  1950 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinoii 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 

TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTYPES  113097, 
*16607,  with  qnadders,  aaws. 
electric  pots,  AO  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modem  2  fetter  display  mats. 
Model  F2/2  INTERTYPE  $13375 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  $52650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  $39443 
Model  8  UNOTYPE  $37471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1183 

FOR  S.\LE:  Late  Model  8,  14  Lino¬ 
types,  also  Model  O  and  CSM  Inter¬ 
types.  Immediate  Shipment.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.  Y,  ' 

MOLD — Intertype,  triangular  shelf, 
18-24  pt..  2  letter;  also  Intertype  Cap 
only.  30-36  pt.,  recessed  24  pts.  Her- 
ald  'Times.  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

2  GIANT  MONOTYPE  CASTERS,  gas 
pot,  AC  motors,  molds.  183  fonts  mats, 
storage  cabinets.  Phil  D.  Schwarts 
Co..  1004  Howard  St..  Omaha.  Neh. 

MODEL  31  Linotype,  4  mag.,  6 
molds,  self  qnadder,  Mohr 

LINO  Saw,  50  fts.  mats,  20  lino, 
mag. 

VANDERCOOK  3200  Proof  Press, 
Rouse  Band  Saw,  Universal 

MONO-TABULAR  Broach.  Proof 
Reader  Desks,  Steel  Type  Cabinets, 
STEEL  Galley  Cabinets.  Miehle 
Vertical.  Other  items  of  interest  all 
priced  right. 

GRAPHIC  Arts  Equipment  Co..  127 
W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MONOTYPE  MATS  for  Giant  Caster. 
.Almost  new.  7  fonts  Ultra  Bodoni, 
24  to  72  pt.  Board  and  holders. 
.\dco  Supply,  1522  Callowhill  Street, 
Phiadephia  30,  Pa. 

_ Newsprint _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  Roll#— 
sheets.  All  sises.  All  types  prtnting 
papers.  Box  6977,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mil’ 
shipment,  any  site  rolls,  earload  Inti 
at  attractive  prices.  December  ship¬ 
ment  and  eontinnona  hookings  In 
unirtes  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co..  Alfred  Horn.  370  Leving 
ton  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel; 
ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Snot  and  long-term  eommitments 
Box  7010,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sises.  S  B.  Behrens.  115  Onderdonk 
Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  8.  Clsrk  8t. 

New  York  Chicsgo 


_ Press  Room 

GOSS  4  DECK  Singlewidth,  with  Re¬ 
versible  cylinders  on  top  deck;  21^ 
inch  cut-off;  A.  0.  Drive;  Complete 
stereo.  Perfect  for  color  comics  or 
ail  Black. 

HOE  3  UNIT — 24-48  Page  capacity, 
end  feed  22%'  cutoff,  rubber  rollers, 
.AC  Drive  and  pony  autoplate.  Priced 
for  quick  sale. 

HOE-Z-TYPE,  23  9/16  inch  cutoff,  4 
Units  32-64  Page  capacity,  Rollw 
Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders,  Pair  Fold 
ers.  Substructure,  Reels,  Tensions. 
Motor  Drives. 

SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE  UNITS,  82 
64  Page  capacity,  22 H  inch  cutoff. 
Pair  Folders,  Floor  Feed;  twin  80 
h.p.  drives.  Maximum  color  flexibility 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE  Doublewidth;  21% 
inch  cutoff ;  equipped  with  compen 
aators  for  color  comics  or  all  black 
production;  A.  C.  Motor  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo. 

OOSS-OCTUPLEr— Donblewidth,  22% 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color  comics  or  black;  com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
BRyant  9-1132 


DUPLEX 

48  PAGE  ROTARY 

3  FLOOR  Units  with  Donble  Folder 
Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22%' 

Aotomatic  Curved  Stereotype  Ma¬ 
chinery 

Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 
Delivery  in  February. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels,  220  volt,  3  phaas,  60 
cycle  AC.  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7H  H.P.  crosshead  type, 
will  drive  8  or  4  units  at  moderata 
speed. 

One  40/8  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
lO^age  tubnlar.  press. 

USED,  servicesbls,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  avsllsble. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Oo. 

Wsterbnry  20,  Conn. 

5  HOE  units 
STRAIGHT  P.ATTEKN 

They  have  two  double  folders,  two 
color  cylinders,  two  AC  drives,  22 
cut-off,  reels,  available  now, 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


For  Sale: 

16  Page,  2  Unit 
#416  HOE  PRESS 

Overhead  and  under  former  collect 
Single  width  23  9/16'  Cut-off.  With 
complete  stereotype  equipment.  May 
be  seen  in  operation  now. 

Priced  right  for  quick  sale  by 
owner 

BAYTO'WN  SUN 
Baytown,  Texas 


1  •  '  V 


>  • 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Engineers _ 

FOR  SALE:  34-Pase  Ho«  Web 
Newepeper  Preea,  two  ploteo  wide, 
23  0/10'  eheet  eat.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  0.  mo¬ 
tors.  Reedy  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Oompany,  Ine.,  Stamford, 
Oonnectieut. 


DUPLEX,  G-OSS,  HOE  newspaper 

greases — from  8  pages  to  00  pages. 

ontact  Newspaper  Dirislon,  Tamer 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  3030  Payne 
Arenae,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 


PONT  AUTOPLATES  any  length  cut¬ 
off.  Metal  pots,  pumps,  state  sixe 
needed.  Hand  casting  outfit  22fi' 
length. 

12 — HOE  units  now  available 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AC  current 
Three  Kohler  reels  AC  motors 
GOSS  10  page  press 
GOSS  Carved  router  23  0/10'  length 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho 

Stereotype 


HOE  8-colnmn  quick-lock  Flat  Casting 
Box;  Hoe  full  page  Flat  and  Curved 
Plate  Routers;  Goss  Curved  Plate 
Shaver;  Wesel  heavy  duty  Electric 
Galley  Proof  Press;  Kemp  2,000-lii. 
Metal  Furnace  with  Margacb  Molds; 
Amsco  Composing  Room  Saw  TVIm- 
mer;  Model  22  Linotype;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases;  All  kinds  of  Stereotype  and 
Plate  Making  Equipment.  Write  or 
wire  ns  your  requirements.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant  at 
Stamford,  Conn.) 


HOE  Full  Page  flat  casting  box,  with 
shell  and  type  high  gauges.  Bremer¬ 
ton  Sun,  Bremerton,  Washington. 


Wanted  to  Bny _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  18)d  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  10  or  24 
Page  Rotary  Press  with  Stereotype 
equipment  22  H"  cutoff.  Call  or  wire 
collect,  price  and  details.  Amerisan 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Goid 
St.,  New  York  City.  RE  2-2283. 


WANTED:  NEW  Style  model  20 
Linotype  with  two  distributor  boxes. 
Also  electric  Elrod.  Cash  deal.  Send 
particulars  and  price.  Box  0875,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  P '  Sllaher. 


WANTED 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
BRyant  0-1133 


ITANTED  TO  BUY — ^West  Coast  pub¬ 
lisher  needs  24-28  page  news  press, 
stereo  equipment  complete.  Write 
Box  0004,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  UNITS  WANTED 
We  would  like  to  buy  one  or  two  units 
to  fit  perfectly  our  Goss  straight  line 
prese  No.  1012  built  in  1928.  22H" 
cut-off.  Write  Box  0075,  Blditor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  One  or  two  used  75  h.p. 
Cline  -  Westingbouse  2  -  motor  press 
drives  for  operation  on  220  volt,  3 
phase.  00  cycle  circuit,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  If  two  drives,  they  must  bo 
paralleled  or  suitable  for  paralleling. 
Address  Enterprise  Und  Journal, 
Beaumont,  Texas. 


WANTED  a  unit  to  fit  in  with  a  1027 
Duplex  “N”  type  straight  line  press. 
Box  7012.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

AFTERNOON  daily  will  have  opening 
tbont  Feb.  15  for  general  ledger  book¬ 
keeper  with  newspaper  experience  who 
is  also  capable  in  office  management 
detail.  Give  references,  experience, 
age,  family  status,  re.sson  for  wanting 
change.  Permanent  job,  pleaaant  cli¬ 
mate.  Box  6080.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOLDEN  CHANCE  for  capable  man 
34  to  50  to  convert  semi-weekly  into 
daily  in  fastest  growing  field  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Can  get  interest  on  proving 
worth.  Give  full  history  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Lesher  Newspapers,  P.  0.  Box 
739.  Merced.  California. 
SECRET.ARY-Stenographer  for  tax 
writer.  Prefer  experience  typing  man- 
u.scripts.  $55  per  week.  New  York 
City  firm.  Box  6992,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
DAILY,  EASTERN  FIBXD 

A  WIDE-AWAKE  producer  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  will  find  opportu¬ 
nity  for  permanent  future.  Give  full 
particulars.  Correspondence  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  6069,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  circnlation  experi¬ 
ence  for  supervisory  cspacity  on  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Midwest  Newspaper.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  and  train  others  to 
prodnee.  Seeking  someone  who  can  be 
groomed  for  department  head  position. 
Box  6973,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  or  District  Man  wanted 
to  be  circulation  manager.  Tuenmeari 
(New  Mexico)  News,  replacing  pres¬ 
ent  man  promoted.  Want  man  who 
likes  work  and  advancement. 

Faithfnl  to  yon  are  Editor  A 
Publisher  Classified  Ads.  When 
you’re  in  need  of  something  they 
fill  that  need;  When  you’ve  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  they  supply  the  pros¬ 
pects! 

Classified  Advertising 

.VLERT,  aggressive  classified  manager 
wanted  for  5,000  circulation  daily, 
college  city  of  12.000.  Field  unde¬ 
veloped.  Hard  worker  can  triple  vol¬ 
ume  and  earn  top  money  in  salary 
and  bonus  on  increase.  References, 
details  to  Times  News,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Miehigan. 

Display  Advertising 

ATTENTION  NEW  ENGLAND 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  position 
open  for  a  man  who  can  write  copy, 
service  and  develop  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  a^ressive  enough  to  work 
on  ’’extra-Effort”  promotional  line¬ 
age  building  advertising.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  experience. 
Permanent,  good  opportunity.  Tell  all 
in  letter.  Write  Box  6948,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SALESMAN  with  layout  ability.  Write 
experiences,  references,  salary  desired, 
family  status,  age.  draft  status,  avail¬ 
ability.  J.  H.  Nixon,  Peru,  Indiana 
Tribune. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
QUALIFIED  to  advise  on  layouts  and 
copy  for  food  trade — to  represent  fast 
growing  eastern  evening  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  both  retail  and  general 
grocery  classification.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  All  answers  confiden¬ 
tial.  Please  give  complete  details. 
Write  Box  6968.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
draft  exempt  advertising  solicitor. 
50.000  circulation.  Liocated  in  deep 
South.  If  ynu  are  eood  write  ns. 
Box  7003.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OPENING  FIRST  OF  YEAR  for  cap¬ 
able  advertising  manager  40  to  45 
years  of  age.  on  fast  growing  Florida 
daily.  Record  must  stand  rigid  inves¬ 
tigation  for  integrity  and  ability.  Give 
complete  information  and  reference  in 
first  letter.  Cecil  B.  Kelley,  News- 
Herald.  Panama  City,  Florida. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Display  AdvertMt 

ADVERTISING  and  promotion  mao- 
agar  for  established,  growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  tobacco  area  of  Eastam 
North  Carolina — man  between  80  and 
40,  seasoned  and  certain  of  ability. 
Good  field,  good  ABC  paper,  excellent 
plant;  man  for  this  Job  is  already  em¬ 
ployed  on  some  newspaper  but  willing 
to  change  to  a  better  Job  in  a  small 
town  because  of  the  opportunities  it 
presents ;  needs  to  know  layout,  be 
able  to  sell,  and  know  something  of 
production.  Salary  in  proportion  to 
ability  in  a  good  Job  that  can  be 
made  better.  Write  for  interview,  giv 
ing  experience,  education,  etc.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  AOtv^  Elitor  A  r»h 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
MIDWEST,  4,500  circulation.  Aggres¬ 
sive  salesman,  capable  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  Start  $70  plus  bonus.  State 
background  fully,  references,  avail¬ 
ability,  military  status.  Box  6030, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Feb.  1 
for  3-year-old  3870  daily.  Good  town, 
population  0461.  Radio  and  small 
weekly  competition.  Average  salary 
and  short  stay  for  average  results  but 
top  total  base  and  commission  to 
champ  healing  wounds,  adding  ac¬ 
counts  and  beating  2-yesr  lineage 
base.  Want  winner,  not  drinker  or 
light  weight.  Must  be  reasonably  draft 
proof.  Four  machines,  photographer, 
Fairchild  Engraver.  IJke  civic  per¬ 
sonality  and  promotion  without  high 
pressure.  Only  complete  applications 
considered.  Cfontact  Franklin  Yates, 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 


_ Edhorial _ 

TOP  EDITOR 

WANTED 

(X)MPLETE  editorial  authority  for 
evening  daily  in  50,000  class.  East¬ 
ern  metropolitan  area.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  Furnish  complete  information  in 
first  letter.  Box  0000,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OOPY-READER — Daily  newspaper  in 
western  United  States  is  in  need  of 
copy  reader  either  beginner  or  man 
with  experience.  Prefer  applicant 
who  is  familiar  with  west  or  who  now 
resides  west  of  Mississippi.  Vacancy 
is  war  replacement  but  successful  ap¬ 
plicant  may  become  permanent  staff 
member.  Please  detail  education  and 
experience.  Box  0962,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — General  news  beat,  some 
sports  midwest  town  of  16.000.  Col¬ 
lege.  experience  desirable.  Write  fully 
experience,  references,  military  status, 
when  available  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Tribune,  Fremont.  Nebraska. 


I  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  Press  agen- 
I  cy  in  New  York  City  specializing  in 
European  news  has  an  opening  for  an 
editorial  assistant  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  with  European  back¬ 
ground.  At  least  one  language  re¬ 
quired,  preferably  French.  Flair  for 
writing,  initiative  and  willingness  to 
assume  responsibility.  Starting  at  $50. 
Box  6005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-Photographer,  sports  and 
general  news.  Small  daily  experience. 
Evening  Chronicle,  Uhricnsville,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  Editor  wanted.  Reply  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  ss'srv  do«’'-ed. 
Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. 


Promodon — ^Pnblic  Relirtioiis 


PROMOTION  Expert  for  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper.  New  York  area. 
Must  know  institutional  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Free  lance  basis.  Box  6063,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Medunical 


MACHINIST -crap  operator  for  West 
Coast  daily.  Good  working  conditions 
in  small  town.  Pleasant  surroundings, 
open  shop.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  detailed  information.  Box 
6050,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELETYPBSETTER  Tape  -  Puncher, 
permanent,  $2.00  per  hour.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced.  Good  equtp- 
ment.  No  labor  trouble.  Write  Box 
7000.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 
Mechanical 


(X>UPU81NG  KUOM  roBRMAN  fm 
open  shop:  Evening  newepnpee  In  law 
England.  Good  workine  eondltisns; 
Pleasant  snrroundings;  Present  kiaA 
ache;  Definite  future.  Box  0800,  Id), 
tor  A  Publisher. 


AD  OPERATOR  for  small  town  daily. 
Good  climate.  West  Coast,  good  work¬ 
ing  conuiiiuns.  Permanent  job,  opes 
shop.  Box  6052,  Editor  A  Publishtr. 


COMBINATION  pressman  and  steres- 
typer  wanted  on  daily  of  13,000  clr 
culation.  Duplex  Unitubular  Preu. 
Excellent  hours,  wage  scale  and  other 
benefits.  Clean  New  England  commi- 
nity.  Box  6070,  Editor  A  Publiihst. 


COMPETENT  machinist  for  perns- 
nent  place  on  daily  paper.  Mixir 
equipment,  top  salary,  open  shop  is 
Southern  Caliiornia.  Box  0051,  Edittr 
A  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER — part  time  engraviig. 
Balance — mechanical,  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  State  qnalil- 
cations.  Good  salary,  good  conditiou 
on  a  top-notch  newspaper.  Addreu: 
General  Manner,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska — via 
Air  Mail. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  for  av«- 
ning  daily,  college  city,  12,000.  Ooat 
conscious.  Under  40.  Able  assiuM 
complete  responsibility.  Excellnt 
break  for  second  man  stymied  premt 
^ot.  Good  equipment.  Permansit. 
Write  fully  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Publisher,  Times  News, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


WORKING  foreman  for  5-machias 
daily  newspaper.  Prefer  man  who 
can  run  linotype  one  day  a  week. 
Experience  as  foreman  essential.  Maa 
now  on  smaller  daily  can  qualify. 
Modern  plant.  No  pressroom  respei- 
sibility.  University  city.  Excelleit 
living  conditions.  Housing  available. 
This  is  extra  good  Job  for  top  flight 
man.  Norman  Transcript,  Normas, 
Oklahoma. 


Salesmen 


PRESS  Blanket  Salesman  to  travel 
Midwest  territory,  live  in  Michlgai 
or  Ohio.  Pingue-Brown  A  Co.,  1221 

Wabash  .\ve.,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

SOLICITOR  for  Retail  and  General- 
Advertising  syndicated  feature  for  mi- 
Jor  markets — Commission.  Bonus  in4 
drawing  account.  Box  6003,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ INSTmiCTION _ 

_ Linotype —  Printing 

GOOD  pay  and  secure  future  ia 
Linotype  and  Interty^  operatiag. 
Courses  start  weekly.  Register  now. 
OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  18,  OHIO 


WRITFRy  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ai^ 
eles.  Books.  Fletion.  Plays  markslA 
Bertha  Klauansr,  180  E.  40  84.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


VERSATILE  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Assistant  to  Publisher 
or  Business  Manager 

Advertising  Director. 

20  Years  experience  in  above  poei" 
tions,  plus  manager  radio  stsliMA 
promotion  manager  research  director, 
etc. 

Large  and  small  cities.  Best  refc^ 
ences,  now  employed. 

If  Ton  want  a  conscientious,  b^ 
working  executive,  with  a  proven  rec¬ 
ord,  on  terms  that  are  mutually  pr^ 
able,  it  will  pay  you  to  writs  B<® 
7007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
TOP  OR  BACKSTOP  JOB 
WITH  A  OHAU^EMOE 

AS  Pablisher  and  Oeneral  Manager  I 
converted  $250,000  loser  to  a  profit  I 
Improved  content  and  prodnetion 
methods.  Increased  circulation  30,000; 
increased  advertising.  Cut  costs. 
Know  small,  medium  and  metropolitan 
papers.  Expert  on  mechanical  depart* 
meat,  labor  negotiations  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Available  soon.  University  grad 
Jonmalism  and  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Age  46.  Box  6932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


XATIONALLT  KNOWN  EDITOR 
iud  pablisher  with  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  departments  on  daily  and 
veekly  newspapers  seeks  administra¬ 
tive  position,  daily  preferably,  with 
responsibility  and  future.  Age  43,  no 
military  status.  Top  references.  Box 
(967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT  to  busy  publisher. 
22-year  record  of  successful  manage¬ 
ment  on  small  and  large  papers  in 
hi(hl;r  competitive  fields.  Capable  of 
hindiing  all  advertising,  news,  circu- 
Istion,  prodnetion  and  labor  problems. 
VERT  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
coiti  to  profits  and  have  outstanding 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

CAN  secure  complete  cooperation  of 
department  beads  and  work  with  them 
to  increase  production. 

46  ^ARS  old,  family,  university 
p-sdnste.  active  in  civic  affairs.  Avaii- 
ible  settlement  of  partnership. 
RBSPONSIBILITT  and  opportunity 
to  participate  in  profits  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  salary.  Prefer  East  or 
South. 

AUj  inquiries  will  be  answered  in  de¬ 
tail  and  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
6999.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
■ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
MAN  with  exceptional  experience  all 
departments  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  daily  7,000  to  25.000. 
Crye  interview.  After  study  of  opera¬ 
tion,  if  I  cannot  increase  your  an¬ 
nual  net  revenue  to  more  than  double 
ssked,  I  shall  not  accept  posi¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  references.  Address 
Box  6986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^ITORIAL  Cartoonist,  experienced. 
St  caricatures  and  portraits. 
«vmpt.  Vet.  Box  6938,  Editor 
V  Publisher. 


-'ARTOONIST,  caricaturist,  experi- 
“nerd,  desires  free-lance  work  or  po- 
■tion  on  newspaper.  Samples  on  re- 
lOMt.  Box  6981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


-flOK  NO  FURTHER  in  your  search 
circulation  manaj^er.  Pre- 
'f  10,006  to  25,000  daily  or  assistant 
°  “0*^  paper.  Presently  employed, 
*’*ilsble  on  short  notice.  Not  in- 
ereited  in  any  fly-by-night  promotion 
'nir.’ij'"**!  permanency  will  be 

oniidercd  Experienced  all  phases. 

il  furnished  on  request. 

I^"t*  8927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


srruATioNS  wanted 


ClHastticd  Adveitbing 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCE  record  21  years  on 
large,  medium  dailies,  all  phases  of 
Classified,  volume  producer.  Excellent 
references.  Box  6916,  Editor  4h  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager  seeks  similar 
spot  within  100  miles  New  York  City. 
Local  and  national  experience.  Top 
references  for  ability,  employe  rela¬ 
tions  and  classified  know-how.  Box 
7005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CL.ASSIFIED  Manager.  Fully  capable 
of  handling  the  most  difficult  assign¬ 
ments  on  large  or  medium  sined  prop¬ 
erties.  Outstanding  record  of  accomp¬ 
lishment  over  period  of  years — Up-to- 
date  proven  methods.  Will  cut  costs 
and  boost  net  earnings — A-1  employer 
references — straight  salary  or  salary 
and  bonus  basis.  Box  6998,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager  available  im 
mediately.  20  years  metropolitan, 
small  daily  experience.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Draft  exempt.  Conscientious. 
Box  7006.  Editor  &  Publsher. 


WANT  more  net  from  your  Classified  f 
A  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  Na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  producer  and 
with  many  years  of  experience  on 
large  and  small  papers  offers  part 
time  advisory  Service  in  reorganising, 
developing  and  training  your  present 


Reasonable  Charge — Percentage  basis 
on  net  revenue  increase  if  desired. 
A-1  references.  Details  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Box  6997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-NEW  YORK,  South  American 
newspaper  woman,  magasine  contribu¬ 
tor,  terminating  press  relations  post, 
UN  agency,  Latin-America.  Welcome 
vssignments  on  projected  spring-sum¬ 
mer  European  trip.  Also  shopping 
permanent  assignment  for  return  to 
Americas.  Adept  with  camera.  Box 
6923  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAN  yon  use  me?  Ex-civilian  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  Army  return¬ 
ing  to  Europe  and  Near  East  hot  spots 
this  Jannary.  Would  like  to  send  edi¬ 
tors.  publishers,  _  who  seek  to  pep  up 
circulation,  a  daily  column,  warm  and 
alive  and  human,  of  around  425 
words.  Certainly  no  obligation  for 
sample  columns  on  tr’a1  basis.  Write 
Box  7004.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ImplaT  AdwcrHifav 


CAPABLE,  DRAFT  EXEMPT.  $5,000 
to  $6,000  bracket  advertising  man¬ 
ager  small  daily  will  consider  favor¬ 
able  proposition  for  1951  change.  So¬ 
ber.  Familiar  with  all  phases  of  dis¬ 
play  work.  Southeast  preferred.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  6918,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  Salesman — 15  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  age  39;  married;  capable; 
ambitions;  $70-$80.  Box  6930,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  EXPERIENCED 
advertising  and  Public  Relations  man 
seeks  position  with  either  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  or  manufacturer. 
Available  Jannary  1.  Complete  ReanmA 
end  recommendations  upon  request. 
Write  Box  6933,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  space  salesman,  30 
years,  married,  draft  exempt,  5  years 
solid  consumer  magasine,  newspaper 
and  radio  experience.  Well  known  in 
all  Eastern  advertising  agencies.  Write 
Box  345.  1474  Broadway.  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  young  (25),  versa¬ 
tile  reporter  and  photographer  with 
a  B.S.  in  editorial  and  an  M.A.  in 
pictorial  journalism?  Has  spent  year 
as  darkroom  assistant  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  and  has  been  photographer, 
reporter,  copy  reader  and  news  editor 
on  dai^  publications  there  and  at 
West  Virginia  University.  Has  spe¬ 
cialized  photographic  training  at  the 
School  of  Modem  Photography  in 
New  York,  as  a  free-lance,  and  as  a 
studio  employe.  A  veteran  with  30 
months  domestic  and  foreign  service. 
Prefer  position  in  West  or  Southwest, 
but  will  consider  offer  anywhere. 
Write  Harvey  Shaman.  522  Parkway, 
Blnefield,  West  Virginia. 


NEW  YEAR,  new  job.  New  York- 
capable  city  hall  reporter.  Empire 
State  p.m.  seeks  new  spot  in  same 
state  Jannary  or  after.  Slarried,  vet¬ 
eran,  salary  important.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience  that  fits  news  or  allied  job. 
Camera  knowledge.  Box  6914,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Feature  writer  with  edit¬ 
ing  experience,  seeks  reporting  job. 
Will  travel.  References.  Box  6901, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  five  years  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  editorial  staff  national  syndicate. 
Go  anywhere.  Can  use  camera,  devel¬ 
op  features,  rewrite.  Box  6924,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


DRAFT-PROOF,  YOUNG  (25) 
EXPERIENCED  (3  years),  employed 
news  editor  seeks  permanent  spot 
weekly  or  small  daily  Iowa  or  vicini¬ 
ty.  Married,  own  car.  Graphic,  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Box  6965,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-writer,  25,  veteran,  wants 
move  from  600.000  daily  to  smaller 
daily  or  magazine.  Year  weekly,  8 
months  metro,  police,  courts,  county, 
sports,  some  camera.  BA  plus  year 
Journalism,  year  Law.  Married,  car. 
Box  6943.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TALENTED  BEGINNER;  Vet,  24, 
draft  exempt,  single,  college  grad. 
(English  Major)  1  year  law  school. 
Seeks  starting  position  newspaper 
anywhere.  Box  6966,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR.  EMPLOYED,  but 
seeks  better  position  on  fast  copy 
desk,  or  as  wire  editor.  Married,  de¬ 
gree.  draft  exempt.  Box  6958,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisher. 


-ABLE,  reliable  copyreader  desire*  em¬ 
ployment  afternoon  newspaper  Texas 
or  Southwest.  Married,  temperate,  42. 
Best  references.  Available  two  weeks. 
Presently  slot  man  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  7001,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


.AT  LIBERTY ;  Newspaperman  with 
17  years’  experience  Pacific  Coast 
metropolitan  daily,  nationally  known 
writer  and  correspondent,  age  43, 
seeks  congenial  job  writing,  editing, 
reporting  on  lively  paper  in  smaller 
city.  Unexpects  big  city  pay.  Box 
6987.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


COPY  RE.ADER — I'm  a  daily  paper 
man  with  15  years’  experience  but 
I’ve  been  working  a  year  or  more  on  a 
weekly.  I  want  to  get  back  on  a  daily. 
Who  has  an  opening?  I  prefer  the 
South,  blit  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6988.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESK  M.AN — ^Seeks  permanent  spot 
with  small-town  daily  or  weekly;  15 
years’  experience;  42  years  old.  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  6982.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORI.AL  assistant.  29,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Beginner  in  the  field  but  strong 
aptitude,  interest,  energy,  capable 
writer,  married,  veteran.  BA  English, 
Dartmouth,  seeking  privilege  of  op- 
morAunitv.  Salary  secondary.  Box 
7008.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


rntnn,  RADIO-T.V.-NEWS 

lOoon  ^or  daily  YOUNG,  college  grad,  draft  exempt — 

2i«*ri.«  ^  employed,  desiring  position  writing,  reporting 

.*>0"'®  delivery,  carrier  and  news-casting.  Box  6931,  Editor 
Vs  m®rchant,  ABC.  of-  ft  Pnblisher. 

married.  Age  35.  No  - 

but  hard  working  and 

1st  south  or  west.  I  ConsecntlTe  orders  cost  less —  I 

r®  8979.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  I  bring  greater  response.  I 


2t  south  or  west.  I  ConsecntlTe  orders  cost  less 

8979.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  I  I  bring  greater  response. 
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limited.  Formerly  writing  for  50.000 
«-att  Station.  If  interested  please 
write  Box  7002,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWS  executive  or  editorial  position 
wanted  west  coast  states.  Wide  ex¬ 
perience  city  and  managing  editor; 
also  foreign  fields.  Author  several 
books,  articles  national  magaxines. 
Box  6874.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edillorlal 


I  HAVE  had  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  work,  including  execu¬ 
tive.  Have  particular  experience  m 
make  up  and  where  prouuction  is 
problem.  Will  work  on  try-out  basil. 

Charles  E.  Ellis 
575  Walnut 
Beaumont,  Texsa. 


REPORTER,  33,  vet,  year  experience, 
B.A.  journalism,  like  east,  daily  or 
weekly,  now  working.  Box  6996,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor,  27,  small  daily. 
Wants  job  on  larger  daily,  college 
grad,  draft  exempt.  Box  6994,  Editor 
&  Pubisher. 


TELEGRAPH-newa  editor,  copyread- 
er,  rewrite,  editorial-political-sporta 
writer,  crime  reporter,  15  years’  top 
eastern  experience.  Desires  far  west 
location.  Available  February  15.  Box 
6980.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VET,  30,  now  employed  rare  books, 
wide  experience  university  teaching, 
reporting,  book  editing;  PH.D.,  Bi- 
Lingual  French,  some  Italian  and 
German,  seeks  interesting  editorial 
connection.  Box  6978,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  Vet.  draft  exempt, 
Amherst  B.A.,  Columbia  M.A.,  owns 
car,  now  working  for  larKe  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily,  seeks  opportunity  on  small¬ 
er  paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
6991,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  Editor,  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent,  Nieman  fellow  wants  editorial 
exeentive  job  in  New  England.  Box 
7009.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher 


EDITOR — Writer — Publicity  woman, 
fine  background  in  travel,  industry, 
world  trade,  seeks  reaponaible  job.  Box 
7011,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photogniphcn  _ 


GOOD  PAY  AND  GOOD  PLAT 

will  get  yon  a  first-class  photographer- 
reporter,  ready  to  go  up  after  nine 
years  on  two  75,000  Sonthem  dailies. 
General  photo  assignment,  after-hoar 
stuff.  Award  winner  and  active  in 
state  and  national  photo  associations. 
Also,  clean  copy  on  sidebars,  police 
heat  and  public  events.  Will  consider 
as  department  head  or  photo  editor. 
Write  John  K.  Havlicek,  Box  2022, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


PHOTOGR.APHER — 2  years’  newspa¬ 
per  experience — Fairchild  engraver 
operator — Darkroom — Age  25 — Single, 
own  car — Travel  anywhere  for  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  6954,  Editor  ft  Pablisher, 


Promotion-Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  or  Sales  Promotion  As¬ 
sistant.  Experienced,  college  ^sd. 
Vet.  27  years  of  age.  Excellent  New 
York  CHty  and  state  contacts.  Ne_wi- 
paper  background.  Box  6937,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


(X)MPOSING  ROOM  or  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  last  18  years  as  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Experience  in  moderniaation 
of  plants,  new  bnilding  and  in  moving 
plant.  Know  short  ents.  Can  promote 
harmony  among  eoyiloyea  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Box  6904,  Editor  ft  Pnhlisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Rotary  pressman  take 
complete  charge  of  pressroom.  Any 
make  of  press.  References.  Honeit 
executive.  Box  6900,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEER 
SEEKS  any  opportnnity  with  news¬ 
paper  or  engineering  company.  Thov- 
ongh  education  throng  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Erecting,  Repair,  Mainte¬ 
nance.  37,  married.  Excellent  ref'”- 
ences.  Box  6907,  Editor  ft  Pnbliahir. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
COMPETENT,  capable,  non-union. 
Age  52,  25  years’  experience.  Ample 
reference.  Interested  only  in  taking 
complete  charge  of  maintenance.  Box 
6985.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

ROTARY  Pressman  interested  locat¬ 
ing  steady  sitnation.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced.  Strictly  sober,  reliable, 
non-draftable,  anion.  Box  6990,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

On  the  occasion  of  the  159th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  this  week  we 
were  doing  some  background 
reading  on  how  our  Constitution 
was  written.  In  case  you  haven’t 
read  “Building  the  Constitution,” 
by  Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  we  recommend  it 
to  your  attention. 

Back  in  1937,  on  the  150th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  convention  that 
met  at  Philadelphia  to  revise  the 
failing  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  finally  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Dilliard  wrote 
a  series  of  “dispatches”  such  as 
might  have  been  written  had  an 
experienced  newspaper  correspon¬ 
dent  been  present  at  that  con¬ 
vention.  They  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  semi-weekly  during 
that  summer. 

The  series  of  35  “dispatches” 
from  Philadelphia  datelined  May 
14,  1787,  to  &pt.  17,  1787,  were 
reprinted  in  a  34-page  booklet 
and  distributed  by  the  P-D.  It 
has  been  reprinted  almost  every 
year  since  and  to  date  more  than 
120,000  copies  of  “Building  the 
Constitution”  have  been  given 
away. 

*  «  * 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
“dispatch”  dated  Aug.  18,  1787, 
and  headlined  “Division  Over  Na¬ 
ture  of  Peacetime  Army,”  when 
a  letter  was  laid  on  our  desk  from 
the  former  conductor  of  this  col¬ 
umn.  The  fact  that  Arthur  Robb 
was  writing  on  a  subject  we  were 
at  that  time  reading  about  makes 
us  wonder  about  “extrasensory 
perception.”  The  letter  stated: 

“In  all  the  hindsight  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  our  Korean  misfor¬ 
tunes,  I  haven’t  seen  any  that  go 
to  the  root  of  the  trouble — the 
Administration’s  disregard  last 
June  for  the  Constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  that  vests  the  right  to  de¬ 
clare  war  in  Congress.  To  be 
sure,  this  wasn’t  officially  a  war, 
but  a  police  action  ordered  by  the 
United  Nations — but,  in  fact,  it  is 
the  toughest  war  that  Americans 
have  waged,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  World 
Wars.  .  .  . 

“Truman  had  an  evil  prece¬ 
dent  for  committing  the  nation  to 
war  without  act  of  Congress. 
FDR  went  to  war  with  Germany, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  when 
he  ordered  the  Navy  to  ‘shoot  on 
sight’  in  the  fall  of  1941,  and 
notified  Congress  after  he  had 
passed  the  word  to  Churchill. 
Hitler  needed  no  legislation,  but 
it  was  by  his  decision,  and  not 
our  own,  that  we'.did  not  get  into 
a  formal  war  with  Germany  until 
after  Pearl  Harbor.” 

Here  is  what  we  were  reading 
<Mr.  Dilliard’s  “dispatch”  from 


Philadelphia  of  163  years  ago) 
when  that  letter  arrived: 

“Today’s  debate  foMowed  un¬ 
precedented  action  yesterday 
which  vest  in  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war.  Pierce  Butler  of 
South  Carolina,  and  many  other 
delegates  favored  placing  this 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  since  the  executive  or  mon¬ 
arch  enjoys  the  war-waging  power 
in  all  other  countries.  This 
brought  Mr.  Gerry  to  his  feet 
with  the  verbal  shot  that  he 
‘never  expected  to  hear  in  a 
republic  a  motion  to  empower 
the  executive  alone  to  declare 
war.’ 

“Charles  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  then  proposed  to  vest 
this  power  in  the  Senate.  He 
made  the  point  that  the  Senate 
had  already  been  entrusted  with 
the  treaty-making  power.  Judge 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut 
answered  youthful  Mr.  Pinckney 
with  a  thoughtful  argument  which 
distinguished  between  making  war 
and  making  peace.  After  lively 
debate,  both  proposals  were  de¬ 
feated  and  the  vote  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  was  re¬ 
quired  for  a  declaration  of  war.” 
m  *  * 

All  this  may  seem  a  little  re¬ 
mote  from  the  subject  of  journal¬ 
ism  to  which  this  column  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  But  there  is  a  connection. 

Twice  in  a  decade  Presidents 
of  these  United  States  have  dis¬ 
regarded  the  Constitution  in  so 
weighty  a  matter  as  waging  war. 

On  this  159th  anniversary  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  it  .nakes  us 
wonder:  how  safe  is  the'  rest  of 
our  fundamental  law,  including 
the  First  Amendment? 

“Emergencies”  are  within  easy 
grasp  these  days  at  almost  any 
time  one  is  needed.  How  long 
before  one  may  be  declared  that 
will  sacrifice  another  part  of  our 
basic  law? 

The  U.  S.  has  gone  through 
two  world  wars  and  managed  to 
keep  its  free  press  guarantee  in¬ 
tact.  Neither  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II  were  newspapers 
or  magazines  forcibly  suspended 
for  security  reasons.  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  continued  to 
print  during  both  periods  in  spite 
of  the  fact  we  were  at  war  with 
Germany  both  times. 

This  time — if  it  happens  again 
— our  enemy  will  be  Communism. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Communist 
Party  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  some  of  their  left-wing  breth¬ 
ren,  will  get  the  axe  quickly. 
There  will  be  few  if  any  protests 
from  non-Communists  because  se¬ 
curity  in  an  all-out  war  supposed¬ 
ly  will  demand  it.  Communists 
will  be  lucky  if  they  stay  out  of 
jail  at  that  time. 

But,  here  is  the  point: 

If  the  Chief  Executive  has  al- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  27-29 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  winter  confer¬ 
ence,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  5-6  —  Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  79th  annual  midwinter 
convention,  Hotel  Marion,  Lit- 
tic  Rock 

Jan.  7-9  1951 — Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Oliver  Hotel,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Jan.7-9 — Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
annual  classified  business  con¬ 
ference,  S  o  r  e  n  o  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  midwinter 
conference,  sponsored  by  Phoe¬ 
nix  Advertising  Club,  Jokake 
Inn.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15  —  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  16 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .\ssn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  16  —  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Directors  meeting. 
New  York  City, 

Jan.  16-17 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  17-18  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  20 — ^Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jan.  21-23  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Mayflower,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jan.  22-24— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

ready  by-passed  the  Constitution 
and  involved  us  in  a  shooting  war 
(albeit  there  is  plenty  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  what  he  has  done)  isn’t 
it  possible  that  under  another 
“emergency”  the  First  Amendment 
might  be  abrogated? 

It  will  be  accomplished  without 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  CP 
newspapers  will  be  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend.  And  if  it  can  be  done  to 
them,  it  can  be  done  to  us,  and 
to  you. 

As  Byron  Price  stated  succinctly 
following  the  last  war:  “Censor¬ 
ship  begets  censorship.” 

And  to  coin  some  well-worn 
phrases: 

It  is  later  than  you  think — and. 
we  had  better  watch  our  step. 


N.  C.  Daily  Starts 

Dunn,  N.  C. — ^The  first  issue  of 
Dunn’s  new  Daily  Record  rolled 
off  the  presses  Dec.  6  with  12,000 
copies  distributed. 

The  new  paper  will  be  printed 
each  afternoon,  Mondays  through 
Fridays,  it  was  announced  by  the 
management. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Papers  Cited 
For  Increasing 
Voter  Activity 

The  importance  of  the  coantn 
newspaper  as  a  vote-getting 
dium  was  made  evident  by  the 
all-time  records  for  voting  run  np 
in  many  of  the  communities  where 
the  local  newspaper  participated 
in  the  Get-Out-The-Vote  comes 
sponsored  by  the  American  Pres 
magazine. 

Contest  winners  were  announced 
this  week,  as  follows:  First,  Wei- 
lington  (O.)  Enterprise,  published 
by  Ernst  L.  Henes.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  this  newspaper’s  activi¬ 
ties,  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  estab¬ 
lished  its  highest  vote  total  ii 
history. 

Second,  Emmet  County  Graph¬ 
ic,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  a  town 
which  has  been  publicized  for  a 
phenomenal  record  of  91.5%  of 
all  registered  voters  going  to  the 
polls. 

Third,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
News  where  66.9%  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  voters  voted  when  only 
24.75%  had  voted  in  the  primary. 

The  American  Press  contest  was 
based  on  ideas  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  judges,  should  be  most 
effective  in  getting  out  the  vote. 

Each  of  the  winners  will  r^ 
ceive  a  plaque  from  the  American 
Press  for  “Distinguished  Service 
to  American  Democracy,”  a 
trophy  presented  by  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  president  of  East¬ 
ern  Airlines,  and  their  choice  of 
valuable  prizes  offered  by  various 
companies. 

The  Wellington  newspaper, 
which  won  first  prize,  did  the  fol¬ 
lowing  things: 

Started  in  with  a  campaign  to 
get  people  to  register.  Ran  a  full 
page  ad  explaining  the  importance 
of  registration;  ran  a  series  of 
feature  articles  on  the  need  for 
participation  in  government;  made 
Registration  the  lead  story  the 
week  before  the  Registration  dead¬ 
line  and  ran  many  reminders, 
boxes  and  fillers  on  registration. 

As  soon  as  Registration  Day 
had  passed  the  newspaper  started 
in  on  voting  at  the  election,  got 
quotations  from  leading  officials 
and  citizens  on  the  importa^ 
of  voting;  reproduced  the  voting 
machine  set-up  on  the  front  page: 
and  got  local  merchants  and  civk 
groups  to  cooperate  by  running 
advertisements  about  voting.  The 
newspaper  also  had  “I  Have 
Voted,  Have  You?”  tags  printed 
which  were  distributed  to  the 
voters  on  election  day. 

■ 

lOO-Year-Old  Daily 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — The  Jail) 
Union-Gazette  has  just  observed 
its  100th  anniversary.  D.  Nelson 
Rayner,  who  has  been  editor  since 
1917,  came  here  from  the  Yonken 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman,  whw 
he  worked  in  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment. 

'  B  L I S  H  E  R  for  December  16,  19M 


SAPEST  STEEL  PLANT 

17,000  Men  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Work  Year  with  only  22  Lost-Time  Accidents 


This  company’s  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
has  won  first  place  in  the  National  Safety 
Council's  annual  contest,  with  the  best 
safety  record  of  any  lar^e  steel  plant  in 
America.  Second  and  third  places  in  the 
same  contest  went  to  two  other  Bethle¬ 
hem  plants,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Lack¬ 
awanna,  N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo. 

We  at  Bethlehem  Steel  feel  good  about 
these  awards,  for  they  recognize  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  safeguarding 
our  employees  from  suffering  and  dis¬ 
ability.  Further,  the  awards  were  won 
against  stiff  competition.  The  entire  steel 
industry  has  made  splendid  progress  in 
safety,  and  now  stands  fourth  among  the 
country’s  major  industries. 

Our  plant  at  Bethlehem  won  first  place 
with  an  accident  rate  of  .79.  That  means 


one  accident  in  1,266,(XX)  man-hours  of 
work.  Expressed  in  another  way,  it  means 
that,  if  man’s  span  of  life  were  long 
enough,  an  employee  could  expect  to 
work  7(X)  years  without  losing  any  time 
as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

All  experience  confirms  that  accident 
prevention  is  first  of  ail  a  human  prob¬ 
lem.  Safety  devices  and  equipment  do 
much,  but  they  are  not  enough.  Apart 
from  these  basic  tools,  safety  engineering 
must  work  in  the  tricky  medium  of 
human  nature,  educating  the  employee 
into  safety-consciousness.  The  aim  is  to 
condition  the  employee  so  that  sure  in¬ 
stinct  will  lead  him  to  do  his  job  the 
safe  way,  will  make  him  always  alert  to 
recognize  dangers  and  avoid  them. 

Years  of  effort  have  made  many  steel 


plants  safer  places  than  the  world  around 
them.  For  example,  of  the  17,000  em¬ 
ployees  of  our  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  plant,  144 
lost  time  from  work  during  the  contest 
year  as  a  result  of  accidents  while  off  the 
job.  In  that  same  period  only  22  lost  time 
due  to  injuries  sustained  at  work.  To 
state  it  in  another  way,  this  employee 
group  had  over  6  accidents  off  the  job  for 
each  accident  while  working  in  the  plant. 

BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
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MEMPHIS  PROPER 


Mfinphis,  already  one  of  the  great  inland  fX)rts  of  the  inid-eontincnt  area,  is  looking  | 

ahead  with  the  development  of  a  $50,000,000  harbor  projeet  to  keep  paee  with  » 

rapid  industrial  growth  and  inereased  river  transportation.  Approximately  1,100 
acres  on  Presidents  Island  and  6,000  acres  in  South  Memphis  (see  photograph) 
eventually  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  new  industries  requiring  both  rail  and  river 
transportation  facilities. 

Closing  of  historic  Tennessee  Chute  with  a  giant  hydraulic  fill  dam  is  the  first  major 
step  completed.  'Phis  will  make  available,  by  June  1,  1951,  200  industrial  acres  on 
the  Island  (well  above  any  flood  height  of  record)  with  railroad  transportation 
across  the  dam  from  Memphis  proper.  The  entire  project  will  form  an  all-weather, 
clear  water  harbor  with  a  NF^W  water  front  of  more  than  seven  miles  for  Memphis. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  a  ten  year  period  tonnage  in  and  out  of  the  port  of 
Memphis  will  be  increased  by  l,OQp,000  tons  annually. 

Memphis  is  proud  of  its  location  as  hub  of  a  two  hillion  dollar  Market  area,  one 
of  the  new  industrial  centers  of  the  nation.  5'our  Memphis  newspapers,  with  the 
highest  combined  daily  ( irculation  in  their  histories  (324,442*),  serve  the  South’s 
gn’atest  market  area  with  most  tomplet<-  coverage  and  most  «’ffective  advertising 
results. 

He  sure  that  Memphis  and  BOTH  Memphis  newspapers  arc  on  your  schedule  for 
1951. 
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